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IV PREFACE AND DEDICATION. 

is, " Let them alone." To punish them would only ^ve them greater notoriety.* 
We had no police in those days. The city was in charge of a company of sol- 
diers—old fogies — ^who were also named town rats. This name was derived 
from the locality of their guard-house, beneath which was the Black-hole — a 
dark, doleful, and disgustful keep. We used to " keek through the keyhole," and 
run away from very fright. The influence which these old soldiers had over all 
youngsters was so great, that the first appearance of <me often put a hundred boys 
to flight. " Boys will be boys," but our game was often rather serious. It was 
called a bicker, i. e. a regular fight. Betwixt the Herioties (Heriot's boys) and 
the Watsons there had for long existed a deadly feud, but why so not one could 
tell the cause. They fought with sticks and stones. The High School boys 
sided with the Watsons, who were all merchants* sons. The Cowgate boys 
sided with the Herioties, for they were all sons of tradesmen. The rich and 
the poor form two classes all the world over. They envy each other, hence their 
mutual jealousy and strife — they never peacefully unite. I could tell many 
stories by which I could exemplify acts of individual daring, exhibiting, not mean 
cunning, but true and courageous generalship, with noble generosity to boot. 
The same kind of feuds existed in the north, i. e. at the west end of Queen Street. 
One party consisted of the sons of the gentry, the others were carters' and millers* 
sons, belonging to the Water of Leith and Canonmills. Wylie, afterwards a 
W.S,, was a first-rate general. Heroism was the pre-requisite for this no mean 
office. He had one tree leg, but that was no impediment to him, for, with a 
stick in his left hand, and his tree leg (unscrewed) in the other, five dozen of the 
enemy dared not stand before him. Stand! stand! was all their cry, but few 
even dared to stand. Anon an old fogie appeared in sight, hence in a moment 
all and all were put to flight ! The Black-hole was our horror. My father 
knew not that my brother and I took part in these amusements. On one occa- 
sion my brother received a severe contusion. As we were leading him out of the 
fray we met one Captain Dickson. " Ho ! *' said he, " blood and wounds ! 
Hurrah ! Tou have at least the glory ! ** He, like a good Samaritan, took us 
in. "I must take you to the cockpit*' (kitchen); "Water, Jenny, water." 
The wound was deep ; it bled profusely, but after two hours it stopped of itself ; 
the water seemed rather to encourage it. Still, he beguiled the time by telling 
us old stories. He fought all his battles over again, and ended each by repeat- 
ing the old phrase. You see, my lads, we cared not for " blood and wounds ; " 
our only cry was " Death or victory." On returning home, my father was wroth, 
and made us pledge never to do the like again.f We both loved and feared our 

* Hugo Amotwas a walking skeleton. Oiie.dayhe was in W. Creeoh*8 shop, High 
Street. A poor woman came in to buy a Bible. What ! said he, would you buy such a 
worthless book ? The poor woman turned on her beel^ exclaiming, ** And he's an anatomy 
tool III no be sic a fool to buy a Bible here ; may be it will not be a true ane." Creech 
said to Hugo, You have lost me one customer, that's dear. 

t These feuds at- last became so alarming, that a regular police force was often thought 
of. This ultimately became a matter of necessity, for the throwing of squibs and crackers 
in honour of his majesty always ended in an irregular fight. The many were too many for 
the/sw on every king's birthnight. On these occasions the mobocracy were privileged to 
tiike possession of the High Street entirely ; meanwhile the magistrates were indulging 
themselves and their friends the gentry, in drinking ** healths " in bumpers to the king, 
queen, and royal family, to the army and navy, *' glorious victory 1" The Parliament 
House was the usual scene of all their hilarity. The time of dismissal was the signal for a 
rotr,— all things had till then gone on most peacefully. Th^ mob, ^however, all in a 
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father, henoe we obeyed him. You see, said he, all this has come oat of the 
French Kevolution ! • In my young days, he often said, the rich and the poor 
lived imder one roof happily together, — the poor were contented with their gar- 
rets, the rich with the best flats ; but now no servant keeps his place, they are 
all so fond of changes. Indeed, said he, they know not what they would be at. 
" Tom Payne," he said, had overturned their reason, for, as the Bible truly said, 
godliness with contentment is great gain ; therefore even soldiers should be con- 
tent with their wages. Ah, said he, the Bible always gives its reason I He 
kept Tom Payne's " Rights of Man " locked up in his private library ; and yet, 
after all, he stuck to the good old rule, t. e. he paid all his workers, not as now, 

moment, seemed to think that they had as good a right as the gentry had to drink at the 
expense of the city's exchequer, hence they freely abused and knocked down many of the 
inebriated gentry. The High Constables, as conservators of the peace, were on these 
occasions always upon duty, hence when they, from the Boyal Exchange, observed any un- 
fair fight, they rushed out in full fury — ^pell mell and helter skelter followed. ** Stand I 
stand i " was still the cry, and many a brick-bat was let fly, and by which the High Con- 
stables were not a little admonished. We youngsters, at windows or in common stairs, as 
lookers-on, enjoyed the Iray, and were no less astonished. The Constables were after- 
wards taught the true value of discipline. They then formed into line, and after flourish- 
ing their batons, charged the mob, who instantly fled as before an avalanche. All this to 
us youngsters was glorious fun^ for the High Constables had gained the victory. For a 
week we talked of nothing else, saying such and such a one had done his irks(»me duty 
nobly. The risk, however, was seen to be greater than what seemed necessary. Henoe 
a regular police was instituted. You now, my young friends, must see at a glance that 
the vox populi (voice of the people) is nothing else than, vox diaboli (voice of the devil, 
sheer wickedness), rather than vox Dei (the voice of God). Why so? All men 
have not faith in the word of God, as contained in the Holy Bible. The plain fact 
is, that the many, for their own sakes, must either elect oae of themselves, or else some 
other, to preserve obdbb, without which no man could possibly enjoy social peace, 
t. e. his life would not to him be worth the having. Hence the question is, which of all 
governments is the best 1 Aristotle and Cicero answered, having judged by Grecian and 
Roman experience, that a threefold mixture is the best, viz., the union of kingly power 
with that of the aristocracy, not forgetting or leaving out that of the ochlocracy. The best 
example in the world has long been and still is that of the British and Irish Constitution ! 
Hecce, my young friends, fear God and you will next honour the king, as well as respect 
all in lawful authority. Yea, ** order " is so essential to social peace, that even by itself 
it is sometimes without liberty — a Napoleonic necessity. Hence, all my young friends, 
take my advice. Have no errudge at, but rather support our city*s police, as well as that 
of the whole nation. Hence, also, the primary use of a standing army is to back all civil 
functionaries. No working man, without a police, on pay day, could possibly go to his 
home in safety. Such is the depraved character of modem society, and yet how often do 
we see ignorant men not only siding with culprits, but crying out "* Maul the police, and 
let us attempt a rescue I " What is bred in the bone always appears in the flesh, accord- 
ing to my philosophy. Having been one who helped at the institution of the School of 
Arts Friendly Society, I said at their first meeting (Lord Murray in the chair) that 
friendly societies, which were unknown to the ancients, werjs, along with savings banks, 
in two respects beneficial — first, to the working man himself, and secondly, to the nation, 
— seeing that the investment uf a society's funds in public securities made it the interest 
of every working man not to injure but support every national institution, and this accords 
even with secular philosophy. 

• Muir, Palmer, and Gerald were called '* Friends of the People." Muir had been 
banished in 1793 for lending a copy of Payne's ** Bights of Man." I have a copy of a long 
abd beautiful poetical letter, which Muir sent from Sydney to his qaoudam friend Henry 
Erskine, which is well worth preserving, but having mislaid it, it is not in my power to 
print it. 
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ftlike, but according to their steadiness and ability. I, some years after this, 
heard an English demagogne address a meeting, called by written bills pasted on 
the walls. No public room was opened for him, hence the meeting was held in 
a tennis-ball back court in Rose Street I The audience consisted of a few 
tradesmen and a number of lads ahd boys. The Lord Advocate's clerk was 
present as a spy. The speaker stood on a chair, and seemed much disappointed, 
hence his speedi was shorter than he had intended. He also seemed to supress 
or modify Ms anger. It was, of course, a complete failure. After his low elo- 
quence had spent its force, he ended with the following peroration : — " I would 
rather be banished to Inohkeith, to live there on crabs and mussels, than live under 
such a government I " The men were silent, but looked glum ; the boys laughed 
merrily, they then threw up their caps, and gave three loud huzzas. Why so 7 
Theyknewnobetter ; they had often burned, on king's birthdays, a great reformer's 
effigy (Johnnie Wilkes). They would have laughed and huzzaed as loudly, yea, 
louder, if their only speaker had been the far-famed John Gilpin ! How true it is 
that the American and French Revolution (its effect) had not even yet as causes 
spent their JorcCf hence social reform is still gradually progressing. Physical 
force lapoiDer'mthovLtTGaaon; knowledge is jxnocr witii reason, and its moral 
force is irresistible ; it conquers allf hence more than war can do. So said the 
philosophic Philo. Hence the ffood of universal tuition. But what, after all, is 
mere secular education? It is knowledge only as relative, i. e. without the abso- 
lute reason (see Mansell). Hence it sees neither a first nor a second cause (i. e, 
no causal power) in any thing (Hume). The Evangelicals of Edinburgh saw 
this at a glance. Hence old Johnstone, glazier. West Bow, was one of the origi- 
nators of our Sabbath evening gratis schools. These served greatly to counter- 
act that reckless spirit of innovation which seemed to be " coming in as a flood 
upon the nation, and spreading nought but general desolation. The moral 
influence of truth with reason annexed thus, began to leaven the " three measures 
of meal " into one lump, so called English, Scotch, and Irish society. Hence 
the Tories, to a man, fled at the sight of ovie old fogie (Earl Grey). Why bo ? 
Because he was a true branch of our glorious 1688 tree of civil and religious 
liberty ! Hence our Parliamentary Reform of 1832 was soon followed by our 
Free Church Reform of 1843. Scotland had always been the first of nations 
(Hamilton) ; England has always followed in her wake, hence her good example 
may yet ere long point out to England the necessity of a similar disruption. 
Ireland, too, must necessarily foUow, but not till then. Happy Scotland I happy 
England I But what of Ireland ? Ireland is England's weak point I (Schlegel). 
And must she alone^ and yet one of the three factors in our tlureefold notion of 
the body corporate, stiU remain poor, blind, naked, and hence miserable ? Im- 
possible. Why so ? Because true philosophy ignores all Ferrier's barbarous 
neology. The fact is, that philosophers, statesmen, and divines as well, have 
formed their judgments — conceptions— of things not according to truth as abso- 
lute, but by what is called truth only as relative ! Hence, by " comparing them- 
selves only with themselves, they are not wise ; " hence, also, said St Paul, "look 
not every man on his own things, but also on the things of others," % e, be 
not a mere party-man. Did not even Palmerston and Russell lately say that 
they Tieard no vox pcpuli cry for the extension of the franchise, hence they 
ignored it. How, then, could we expect that they should hear vox Dei, i. e. the 
voice of the Absolute ? True, at the last, Gladstone spoke out boldly, t. e. to save 
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his party. I now see, said he, that the duty of the government is to take the 
lead, t. e. the initiative, by propounding what really is, as Tom Payne has said, 
the absolute right of every man. No marvel that he soon after published an 
ample recantation by as ample a qualification. The popular mind, said he, 
before it can be free, requires a higher degree of popular education 7 And after 
all, who did not know all that as well as our highly-gifted Chancellor? Mean- 
while each party sticks to the general creed, which serves each and all in their 
time of need, viz., "While you are in power catch what you can." flow else 
could they always have enough to themselves, as well as something to spare, so 
as to give to each of their helps a share, after first helping all their own rela- 
tions ? This is every party-man's practical notion of the absolute. Even in a 
philosophic view, a party-man's notion is much the same, particularly on all 
questions which relate to religion. True, the absolute alone is free, but the 
finite absolutist is not so, even relatively, and yet he presumes, first to declare, 
and next to impose his own selfish creed, on sJl who are, as he thinks, bound 
to obey him. It has even often been the case as respects philosophy. The 
Pythagoran school would have called any man a fool if the " master philoso- 
pher " simply had said it ; this was what they called their clencher. Pope 
Leo the Tenth was as great an absolutist in philosophy as he was in religion. He 
compelled Galileo to abjure the truth of his great discovery, and yet the humbled 
philosopher, when he rose from his knees, had the courage to exclaim, " The 
world still moves after all I " 

The formation of the Destitute Sick Society was also a mean of drawing to- 
gether the two extremes of the body politic. " Every hmefoot requires a helping 
hand ;" the one cannot say to the other, I have no need of thee. I was many 
years one of its weekly visitors. Another institution became necessary. I saw 
this at a glance. Typhusfever had suddenlyprevailedinourcity; hence I originated 
and instituted the Edinburgh Fever Board, now merged into the direction of the 
Royal Infirmary. '^ Again, the Quakers originated a Destitute Prisoners' 
Society ; the late William Ritchie, originator and editor of the Scotsman^ and I 
were its joint-secretaries. It paid no debts, and yet it liberated hundreds of poor 
debtors I How so? By rational intervention. One day John Wigham tertius, 
W. Ritchie, and I went to Leith gaol, as missionaries ; we in a few hours 
emptied the gaol of all its prisoners. The gaoler thanked us for our trouble, 
and said it was a great relief to him, for of them he could gain nothing, they 
only caused him trouble 1 The imprisonment of poor tradesmen was a crying 
sin. The bailiffs used to call on them regularly on every " pay-day." " Pay me 
a crown, or to the gaol you must go ! " Even at the gaol door the bailiffs often 
said, " Pay me only half-a-crown and I will let you go I " These payments did 
not cover the expense of a poor debtor's apprehension I We stated this griev- 
ance to the Lord Advocate (Rae). " Monstrous I but I will soon cure that evil I " 
He instantly brought in a bill, — "ten shillings shall be pre-deposited, i.e, for 
aliment, should any poor debtor need it. Friendly Societies ! It yields me 
humble satisfaction when I reflect that I held office in all these institutions. 
The oldest thing I now remember is, that when a child I saw a tented 

* See my printed Report on fever, and the means of its prevention. Typhus fever has 
again and again decimated^ Glasgow and Dundee. I intend to republish it— as revised 
by the late Proressor Alison, to shew that a medioal board should be established in eveiy 
city of our united empire. 
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oamp on Musselburgh Links. Its object was to repel a threatened invasion. 
I next saw, on Edinburgh Links, one thousand carts paraded ! They were in- 
tended to transport bank treasures, and carry mothers and their children dear 
far from danger I The number of our volunteers confounded the first Napoleon, 
hence his flat-bottomed boats lay rotting on their strand. Ah ! national bickers 
are very serious things, as now seen in America ! 

But to return ; our magisterial justice was, in my early days, a very simple 
thing. Old Jamie Laing, clerk of court, was both judge and jury in cases of 
juvenile delinquency. Confessions by threats were easily obtained. He next 
dragged them into his back-room, and thrashed them as he saw fit. '' Now go," 
said he, " and if you are brought here again, you shall be locked up in the 
horrible black-hole ! " I, as the fiscal's apprentice, paid the magistrates their 
shares of the fines once a month. The highest sum I ever paid was paid to Bailie 
Goldie ; it amounted to iC29. I thought at the time it was an unusual sum. 
When I afterwards beqame a master, I became, of course, '^solicitor for the 
poor" No criminal can be tried in Scotland without an unpaid agent. No 
such benefit was allowed in England. My first case was one McMillan, '^ habit 
and repute a thief;" his crime was stealing a watch, &c. I first protested that 
it was illegal to try such a case without a jury, seeing that the crime, as libelled, 
inferred '' the pains of law." '' I can easily," said the judge (substitute), '^ des- 
troy that objection by ordering the fiscal to minute a restriction, and an inter- 
locutor thereon will be sufficient. This was accordingly done. The prisoner 
was sentenced to twelve months' imprisonment — six months to be fed on bread 
and water ! I then appealed to the sheriff-depute ; my radical objection was 
overruled, ^' for," said the sheriff, ^' jury trials are not known in any sheriff -court 
in Scotland." I instantly drew out a bill of suspension and liberation, and pre- 
sented it to the Lords of Justiciary. I narrated the history of trial by jury from 
the earliest times, and shewed that it had been the '^ luH of power " which had 
led all sheriffs to trample this palladium of our civil liberties in the dust of ob- 
livion. The Lord Advocate, Maconochie, was called on, by next day, to answer 
it. At the calling his Lordship said, '' I find that the biU is unanswerable ! " 
Their Lordships then said, '^ We have no other alternative than to Liberate I " 
I went direct to bridewell, and set McMillan free I I was thus the mean of restor- 
ing, i, e. reintroducing " Trials by Jury" into every county in Scotland, even as it 
is at the present day. I have already said that to Walter McQueen I had been 
indebted for instruction in logic, &c. Hence, when I arrived at the age of seven- 
teen I found its benefit. I had often studied geology when surveying our beauti- 
ful Crags, which slope into the Hunter's Bog, and as often lamented over their 
dilapidation ; and what, said I, is the '' Lord Keeper " of Holyrood Palace not a 
perfect Goth or Vandal? There is nothing in the world like to those Crags. 
Why should such barbarism be tolerated ? At last the officers of state directed 
my master, Francis Wilson, W.S., to apply for an interdict against the late Duke 
of Hamilton. It was then my duty to draw up memorials (briefs) for counsel. 
I sat down and I said to myself that the rights and privileges of the duke were 
necessarily subject to limitation, seeing that he is not proprietor. He might 
graze the parks, for grass is perishable, but certainly he had no right to alter or 
destroy a thing committed to his keeping, hence his title ''Lord Keeper." Even 
a pawnbroker dares not wear a pledge, far less has he a right to injure it. Why 
then should '' my lord keeper " be a destroyer? I saw the logical conclusion at 
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a glance, i.e. a keeper of a thing is not a destroyer, but, on the contrarj, he is a 
conservcUor. This vx>rd I introduced into the memorial. My master was pleased 
with the word, and so he might — it gained the day. Even the Lord Chancellor 
founded on it his interlocutory judgment. Hence the Crags, half -destroyed by 
mutilation, remain as a tnonument of ducal vandalism to ilus very day I Why 
is the duke's representative not called on to build up what his predecessor had 
so unfaithfully dilapidated ? If I had my will, were his stool as high as Arthur's 
seat J I would deprive him of his '' heritable " right, or maybe cast him into the 
Hunter's Bogie. But what is law ? Generally it is use and wont ; particularly 
it is the declaration of a statute. But what is a statute 7 It is often so ill ex- 
pressed, and hence so opeUf that a coach and six might easily ride through it *^ My 
lord (once said an advocate) there is the statute." ** True," said Lord Hermond, 
^* but common sense is paramount to aU Acts of Parliament. If they are not 
common sense, they ought to be it. Hence I decern !" I like the custom of 
my much respected friend Sheriff Arkley, in cases which baffle all ingenuity, 
and yet after all seem to shew that a greater part of the claim is justly due. 
Hence he often says. Can you not divide it? If so, I will decern ; if not, I must 
send it to an accountant. Is not this common sense, for where a pursuer has 
not been regular, he ought to suffer loss in j>ar^, as a just (civil) punishment? 
And yet some men are so religious that they are even righteous over-much, 
This is to many a qtuBstio vexata ; it simply means, do not exact the uttermost 
farthing. I once had a case of this description. Hunter v. Bonnar. The claim was 
for the price of a box of soap. The defence was, '^ the tare was overcharged one 
half of a pound." " No," said Hunter, hence both were sent to prove their aver- 
ments. The box vras produced ; I spread out a part which had been injured. 
The two remaining parts, according to Euclid's law, refused to coincide. I called 
privately on Bonnar, and said that his conduct vras disreputable ; but as I was 
ashamed to prosecute such a pase, I offered, if he would ^ve in, to limit my 
expenses to my outlay. " No," said he, " I will rather fight it out." '^ So be 
it," said I, '' for I can now witii good grace pursue it." The question involved 
Gniy fourpence. The loss to Bonnar was £100 1 and I made him pay it. 

Hunter v. Hill, then City Treasurer, was another of the same. Hill had 
poinded for non-payment of the "Annuity Tax." One day, in anno 1828, 1 was 
on my way to the Court. I saw a rouping at the cross. One told me it was a 
rouping of John Hunter's sugar loaves. I bought them at twopence per pound! 
John was my client, hence I instituted an action for damages — ^the loaves were 
not the poinded articles I I next discovered that the word " annuity " meant 
stipend for the clergy ; I therefore convened them by a supplementary action. 
Hill refused to settle, hence the case was, of consent, referred to Francis Jeffrey. 
He awarded ten pounds damages, besides all expenses I But what of that? 
The consequences were fatal to the city clergy. Why so ? The case brought to 
light^ first, that the tax was a stipend tax, and, secondly, that the Act of 1809, 
which was its warrant, had been illegally smuggled through both Houses of Par- 
liament. What 1 said the Dissenters, are we to pay stipends to clergymen who 
never preach to iw, and with whose services we would much rather dispense ? 
Nay, more, are we to be subjected to an illegal Act ? . Hence all the hubbub and 
uproar from that day to this. Hence thousands of Dissenters still refuse to pay 
this iniquitious tax, and their number is increasing. — See my " History of the 
Ministers' Stipend Tax," price One Shilling, and by which I have shewn that 
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my ezpoanre in the case of Hunter v. Hill was the finite ^r9^ cause of the " Dis- 
ruption " t My reader can now easily answer the questions, What is law? and 
What is its philosophy? I will add one case more before I draw from these 
premises my logical conclusion. The late John Cullen, W.S., versus John Mit- 
chell, of Glasgow. This was a case of accounting. The defence was that Cullen 
was claiming double payment. I lost the case by a unanimous judgment of the 
Court (Second Division, Hope). What, said Mitchell, have I no redress ? Yes, 
said I, if you appeal it. I reminded him that I had gained one case for him be- 
fore on appeal, and I felt certain that the Lord Chancellor would ignore the 
judgment complained of. The case, I said, involves a large amount, hence, I 
said, "try it." An appeal was lodged. I waited, in London, on our junior 
counsel (Lord- Advocate Moncreiff), he said he was certain that I would lose it, 
and ih&t the Chancellor would scold him for advocating it. Will you, my Lord^ 
said I, read a paper which I will vmte and send to you this night for perusal ? 
Certainly, said he. I instantly returned to my lodgings, and spent the day in 
cogitating and composing a second brief of sixteen explanatory pages. Next 
day his Lordship said that it had caused him to change his opinion, and he was 
glad to add that he now had great hopes of it. I replied, ^' Fight you for me, and 
on return I will fight for you in Leith." I fulfilled my pledge by securing votes. 
At last the case was put out for hearing. I had returned to Edinburgh, but a 
telegraphic message reached me in time to enable me to return to do my duty. 
As use is, a council of war was held. I said to Sir Richard Bethel that I was re- 
sponsible for having advised the appeal, and although it was contrary to rule, I 
could not vTith satisfaction return to Scotland unless he listened to me for a few 
minutes. He, smiling, said, Say your say. I did so, and added. Now let the 
case go as it may, I have at least done my duty. A macer led us, as in a procession. 
The great door of the House was opened. We saw something truly grand when 
we entered the highest Court of the nation. The Chancellor (St Leonards) was 
sitting on the woolsack. Sir Richard (as senior) spoke first. His eloquence, 
even in a case of figures, astonished me. No one at the Scottish bar could have 
equalled him. He put me in mind of the famous Henry Erskine of my young 
days, or perhaps he is more like to the late George Cranstoun, who, like him, 
ignored all nonsense, and whose silver tongue was truly eloquent. His sound 
judgment was even sounder than that of the very soundest of our best divines. 
Bolt followed on the other side, but he was no match for Sir Richard. Ah, said 
I when he vras done, " Richard is himself again I " Lord Moncreiff acted his 
part nobly, he had been benefited by his prompter. Mr Anderson, Q.C., con- 
eluded the long debate. Lord St Leonards then rose, and resting his right hand 
on a table, spoke for one whole hour. (I had engaged a reporter.) His con- 
cluding sentence was to me the most eloquent and musical of all. He at last 
pressed his hand more forcibly on the table, and with greater emphasis exclaimed, 
" It is a most unrighteous claim, and totally vnthout foundation. I move your 
lordships to reverse the judgment of the Court below." I shook Sir Richard by 
the hand, and thanked him for his civility and his eloquence as well. We tele- 
graphed the victory to the appellant, and after four hours* anxiety, I first dined 
with a friend, and next, at the Shades, we enjoyed a magnum of good Port. I 
mention this on account of a very strange occurrence. I had proposed to my 
friend to drink my worthy client's health. John Mitchell tapp'd me on the 
back, and caught us in the very act I Ho ! said he, what are you about? And 
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what, said I, has brought yo« hither at the very nkk of tune? Haye you and X 
really beaten the telegraph ? '' Not I/' -was his reply. Then I most have da/DiB 
it ? Why 80 ? We have telegraphed to Glasgow that your appeal has been sus- 
tained, and yet you are here before it 1 It is indeed, said he, a Yery strain^ 
occurrence, hence " I must call in one roagnum more.'' We could not believe 
that a similar coincidence had ever before occurred. 

But after ail, it may be said, what has all this " nonsense, '' as Ferris would 
have said, to do with philosophy? Much every way. But, first, let me oon^^ 
trast the purity ^ learning, and independence of the Engjish bench with that of 
ancient Rome, with all her boasted idrtue I But the less that is said of some of 
our former, such as Jeffrey, Gunnin^iam, Clerk, and Robertson, so much the 
better for modesty, as «very worldng man unhappily knows full well. But had 
we not in old^i time many men such as Stair, and Erskine, and Blair, as w^ 
as Hume, my late Professor, and John S. More, my late and eariiy friend, all 
mighty men of renown ? Tea, verily, Oranstoun, Moncreiff, Gillies, &o., would 
have done high honour to iany bench in the world. But ''would any man 
ever have imagined,'' said Seneca, '' that Clodias should have come off by Iwibery, 
for debauching the wife of Caasar and profaning the public vows f<^ the safety 
of the people ; but the judges were corrupted, abd not only with money, but 
with the bodies of young men and wom^ so that his absolution was fouler than 
his crime ; the bribe was adultery as well as the offence, and he had no way tp 
be safe till he had made his judges like himself. Name the woman you have a 
mind for, and you shall have her. Commit the sin, and condemn it if you dare, 
&c. Nay, the practice was so gross, that the bench desired a guard oi the 
senate to secure them horn the people I Before the sentence was given, he was 
an adulterer, in the management of his cause he was a panderer, and his way of 
escs^ing punishment was fouler than the offence that deserved it. A lust that 
spared not the altar, and perverted justice upon the very seat of judgment 1 
The question was. Whether an adulterer should escape unpunished, and the 
resolution was, that without being an adulterer he could not be seeUre/ Nor is 
it likely that their conversation was one jot honester than their sentenee-«<-aod 
yet the practices of our times are moderate compared witili those when the deliB- 
quent pleaded not guilty to the bench, and the b^ich confessed itself guUfy to 
the delinquent." 

Seeing such was the state of matters in Rome-^and i^e, too, boasted of her 
liberty 1 — ^how thankful ought we to be that law is still administered in the 
House of Lords by men of undoubted probity, learning, ability, and purity of 
manners as well 1 Destroy the House of Lords, along with the supremacy of 
its Lord Chancellor, and we shall then have bid adieu to all that is noUe and 
valuable in the British eonstitiition, seeing that inferior jtidges require ont 
acknowledged head possessed of highest reason and intelligence to guide and 
control them all. Solus poputi suprema est lex. The very life and safety of the 
people depend on the law^s supremacy, along with the purity, ability, and in- 
dependency of its administrators. I feel satisfied that if I had appealed againai 
the vile judgment of our highest court, by which the ill^al Act of 1809 was 
unjustly legalised, the public peace of our city would not have been disturl>edy 
and the liberties of Dissenters would not have been violated, far less would their 
independence and virtuous personality have been insulted, as it is at this day, bj 
a presumptuous, self -conceited, and usurping city priesthood, who Hva by legdised 
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" extortion/' and hence are the enemies of all true religion. Let their ignorant, 
elayish supporters, in Council or out of it, say what thing they will. FUst jus- 
UHa, ruat codum. Let justice triumph, even although the highest of these 
" stars ** should fall. Sic itur ad astra ; i.e. the way to heaven is by the law of 
truth, not as relative, but as absolute. Hence magna est Veritas^ et prevaUbit ; 
i.e. great is truth, and it shall ultimately prevail, let sceptics say what they 
will. Even the trials of Muir, Palmer, and Oerald would have been ignored 
in England by virtue of her constitutional law. It was principally in 
matters of religion that her judges and bishops often erred— as exemplified by 
the bishops* thumbikijis and iron boots, — ^hence the murder of John Brown, 
the young Guthrie, and the good Argylel Is law (truth) absolute, or only 
relative? Is it one thing at Modem Atiiens and another thing at papal Rome? 
Or was it ever one thing at ancient Athens and another thing at Lacedasmon ? or 
was it one thing at Carthage and another at old Rome ? or take as a last example, 
is it one thing vnfree Italy and another in enslaved France ? It is so relatively, 
but still only in partj after all. Why so ? Truth in itself is not relative, but 
absolute ; t. e. aJl and aU. Truth in part is in everything, else no created thing 
could possibly exist. Hence give even the devil his due. The veiy devils hdieoe^ 
while many men do not even tremble I " Art thou come hither to torment us 
before the appointed time ? '' Hence all nations go to war. They never can, 
even as relatives, agree. Hence there is no peace to this wicked world. Are 
not the nations like to the raging sea, which is ever casting up the worst por- 
tions of the aristocratic elements, so called mire, and the vilest portions of the 
ochlocratic masses, so caUed dirti (See Isa. Ivii. 20, 21.) But blessed be God 
that there is One who even al(me (Ps. xlvi. 10) can rebuke the war-ciy of the 
peoples as easily as when on earth he rebuked the tempestuous winds and 
raging sea of Galilee, by simply saying, " Peace^ be stiUj and immediately there 
was a calm !" Oh blessed day when he shall make all wars to cease unto 
earth's utmost ends 1 (Ps. xlvi. 8, 9 ; Isa. xxiv. 1, xxvi. 20.) 

Relativity is one cause of all disunion. Absolute truth alone is peace. If all 
national laws were truth, t.e., just, aU would constitute one universal brother- 
hood 1 Hence that angelic song. Glory to God in the highest 1 Why so ? He is 
tiie absolute One. Glory to God, let us reply. Why so ? For there shall yet be 
peaoe on earth and among men good will I ^' But not so fast," say the sceptics, 
'' ye have heard it said of olden time, ' An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth ' *' (Lev. xxiv. 20). But " I say unto you. No." Hence the secularist's 
logical conclusion, viz., Moses told 2k lie! To this I reply, Do not judge so 
hastily in a matter of so great importance, seeing that there is involved in it 
<iro imiversal truths, i.e. the very existence of the universe, and consequently 
the very being and moral attributes of God I But first, what said Moses? 
Yer. 22, Te shall have one manner (kind) of law as well for the stranger as for 
one of your own country ; for I am the Lord your God I 

Was truth in this instance only relative ? No, i. e. it was absolute, hence 
eternal and unchangeable I Why then did Christ condemn and nullify it ? My 
answer is, he never did any such thing. His " no " had not the least reference 
to abstract justice. What is justice ? It is a universal truth, i. e. a necessary 
law, hence binding, without exception, on all intelligences. Just vengeance, as 
well as aU power, is mine, said God, hence no one has this power unless it be 
^ven to him. God gave this^Totrer to Noah* under a special and restricted law 
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— blood for blood. So also he deliyered to Moses one just rule for aUj as respected 
just yengeance, t. e. " measure for measure/' an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth 1 And was this unjust? No, verily. God first gave to man Unapowert 
i. e. to avenge, hence he had the right to withdraw it when it pleased him. 
Men had greatly abused, and still abuse, that right which had been so delegated 
to them, and who in his senses can deny this universal truth ? Hence said 
Jesus to his disciples, ''Resist not evil," Matt. v. 39. Why so? I am your 
Master and your Lord, i. e. I am absolute, t. e. I am your true God as well. He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father. I and my Father are one I Hence 
blessed are the meekj for they shall inherit the earth and delight themselves in 
the abundance of peace. Hence said Paul, Dearly beloved, avenge not your- 
selves, but rather give place unto wrath, " for vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord ;" ye are not qualified to exercise this right in all its just and absolute 
plenitude, therefore my command is. If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he 
thirst, give him drink ; for by so doing ye shall heap coals of fire on his head. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good I This is love according to 
the law of the absolute. Hence justice still remains as a part of the absolute 
whole, i. e. it is even as a part an eternal, unchangeable, and hence a universal 
truth. But why do aU men violate this new command of Christ? Simply be- 
cause,^ out of the many have assured faith ? our depraved nature cannot thole 
or brook it, yet still even one grain of faith in the absolute is omnipotent, hence 
it could '^ remove moimtalns,'' even the walls of Jericho fell before it. It of old 
subdued aU things by suffering all things. See Hebrews xi., and yet all these 
having only received a good report through faith, received not {he promise (speci- 
fied in Heb. z. 37), God having provided some better thing for us, the church 
(see Jeremiah's good things to come), that they without u« should not be made 
perfect in the flesh. Their spirits had already been made perfect, Heb. zii. 23. 
As respects the men of the world, Noah's law is still the same. The sword of 
the magistrate is not to be unsheathed in vain. Hence Christ's new law did not 
extend to or ignore the province of the civil magistrate, without whom society, 
as constituted by man's disobedience, could not possibly exist. Hence magis- 
trates are istill '' a terror to emt doers, and a praise and a reward to those who do 
toeZ/." Why so ? Because the very many have no fiiith at all ! There is a very 
general confusion in men's minds on this simple point. They have failed to dis^ 
tinguish betwixt things that are essentially different. Did not Christ say. Bender 
unto Csesar the things which are (still) Caesar's, &c. Hence that intolerance in 
every church as well as in every state, which is exemplified to the full in old 
mother Rome I Ah ! has sTie not " many daughters "? What right have we as 
a church to judge them that are without. God judges them (by the sword), said 
Paul. The church only judges those who are within its pale. And how so ? 
I would that those (of you) who trouble you were cut off (i.e. excommunicated, i.e. 
simply separated), hence, said Paul, put away from among you every wicked one, 
i.e. deliver him over to the poioer of Satanic kings, for even their harsh govern- 
ment (arbitrary will) can teach even a wicked man that it is a bad thing so to 
blaspheme this heavenly gift of love to man, that ye might be a new lump — leavened 
not by the spirit of wickedness, but with the spirit of the eternal Absolute. This 
do, and by so doing ye shall fulfil the new law of Christ. This is that perfection 
I am seeking to attain to, but, alas, lam still imperfect after all; so said the good 
St Paul. No marvel that Hennell and Benan have said of Jesus, '^ No man 
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beCord; or ^oe, ever spake as that man." Why then, Mansel, sayest thoa that 
all knowledge of the trtUh is only rd€tHoe f Even in physical science there are 
two kinds of knowledge — ^the absolute and the relative. That which is crooked 
may seem to have been made straight, but it never is so absolutely, do what we 
can. Even place a stick in a pool, and it will not appear so straight as it really 
is. This is caused by a certain law. But still, after all, a straight line is the 
straightest, t. e. shortest betwixt any two given points ; it not only seems so, it 
absolutely is so. 

In moral science we find the same distinctions. Some things only seem to our 
conceptions to be just or true, in the conflicting circumstances of the case ; that 
is, they appear only relatively so ; but a ^ is a 2ie all the world over ; *^ no lie ib 
of the truth,** Of the moral Absolute, as well as the physical, we never have a 
doubt. We think it, yea, we must think it, say what we will, hence Leibnits's 
test- of Absolute truth. 

The Sabbath. 

Truth is absolute, hence imperative. I will now exemplify it. My father 
was an elder under Dr Brunton, Dr Andrew Thomson, Mr WiUde, and Dr Muir 
as weU ; hence he taught me to observe the Sabbath ; he even checked and 
chided me when he observed me sliding on one fast day. My master one Satur- 
day commanded me to attend on him next day. He said it was a work of neces- 
sity, hence I said it was my duty to obey. He, on that Sabbath morning, desired 
me to post his ledger to his dictation (the book-keeper was from home). I sat 
one hour in perfect misery. The High Church bell began to toll ; it was calling 
all men to prayer. I coi:dd not thole or brook this longer, hence I laid down my 
pen and said, Please, sir, if this was a work of necessity, I would cheerfully do it ; 
but it is no such thing ; I therefore dare not do it ; please, sir, be so good as to 
let me go. His face reddened, and yet he calmly said, " Well, Robert, you may 
go." I thanked and left him. My conscience in a moment was relieved. I 
went into Professor Brown's church, for it was at my right hand in the old 
Parliament Square. The sermon was first-rate. The text was " Never man spake 
as this man." I went home both pleased and edified ; in the evening I composed 
a short sermon out of it. It had been my turn to read a discourse as a member 
of the Philadelphian Society, which met in the late Bev. John Sime's house, 
in Windmill Street. No discussions were allowed, but that rule did not prevent 
private remarks, hence I overheard one say, ** It is the best we have heard this 
night." Ah I little did he know that it was a pla^arism. The fact was, I had 
done them "iroicn," by not acknowledging Brown. He was then professor of 
rhetoric. All are in some respects plagiarists. They can only be detected when 
they copy a passage without quoting it. I had not copied Brown ; I had only 
stated his sentiments in my own words. This society was one of ttoo, and I lived 
to see every member (twelve in number) settled in life. One became minister 
of St George's, Glasgow (Dr Smyth) ; others became parish ministers elsewhere ; 
several be<»me ministers of the U.P. Church, and three were sent as missionaries 
abroad. MTarlane, Parian, and Tait still survive. Brydon was once, like me, a 
writer's clerk, but he afterwards became a parish minister in Dumfriesshire. 
The Rev. John Sime, who was our leader, had been also a writer's clerk. Literary 
societies are exceedingly valuable to young men. It was this feeling that induced 
me to aid the late John Baird, latterly minister of Yetholm, and his brother 
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Andrew, afterwards of Coppersmith, in founding the Plinean Sodefy, est whose 
meetings I often met with Drs Simpson and Raid (professors), Murray, teotorer 
on chemistij, &c. The celebrated George Thomson, afterwards M.P., once took 
part in our debates. 

I afterwards turned my attention to Adam Smith's '^ Wealth of Nations." 
Hence I was led to project and institute the Scottish Union Insurance Company, 
in order to drive out the English offices, and " keep our own fish-guts for our 
own sea maws.'' (See Appendix.) The same notion also led me to project a 
Scottish Union Bank, in order to compete with the Bank of England. I fixed 
the capital at five millions. The only public Banks were the Royal, British 
Linen, Bank of Scotland, and the Commercial I considered that the latter was 
too limited in its partnership to be a permanent institution. I succeeded in estab- 
lishing the Insurance Company, but failed in my project, i.e. the establishment 
of a greai national bank. The late William Bitchie, who was one of the pro- 
prietors of the iScotsman, and Alexander Goldie, W.S., each started opposition 
schemes. The three had to be merged into one, and hence arose the " National 
Bank of Scotland." It, like the Scottish Union, had nearly exploded before it 
was formally constituted. William Eitchie called a meeting of the subscribers, 
that he might secure to himself the agency. He said that Provost Henderson 
had promised to confer that office on him. I supported and vindicated Provost 
Henderson, and insisted that William Eitchie's motion was premature. The 
right of election, I said, lay with the directors, after they themselves had been 
duly appointed. The meeting unanimously adopted this resolution. At parting. 
Provost Henderson gave me his hand, and said, ** I owe you a day in harvest." 
He never fulfilled his promise— 4eath intervened 1 The contention betwixt my 
friend William Bitchie, and Alexander Hutchinson, S.S.C., had been too keen. 
It ended in a challenge, given and accepted. The ground was never measured 
off — the police interfered — "Gentlemen, our duty, at least, is clear I" The 
example of the "National" was followed by others, hence the Union, Clydesdale, 
Western, Edinburgh and Glasgow, City of Glasgow, &c., and long after, the 
"Exchange," by Duncan McLaren. I held shares in the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow. One day I called on the manager (Thomson), and said to him privately, 

" Why have you refused to discount the bill of Mr ?" I added, " He is a 

large shareholder, and, moreover, his shares are free.'* He answered, " The 
truth is, he is not one of our regular customers, and we had no cash to spare 1 " 
"I see now," said I, "that you are in a plight; but I can suggest a 
remedy. Extend your base by issuing a number of guaranteed shares, say five 
per cent. ; if you cannot do more than this, your business is not worth one fig. 
The Bank of England," I added, " depends more on her capital than on her pro- 
prietory. Do this, and you will soon outstrip all other minor banks." The 
Manager replied, " What you have suggested is not only good, but it is better 
than any thing that has been as yet suggested. " I saw at a glance that the Bank 
was in a fix. " Go," said the manager, "to Sir WiUiam Johnston, and tell him 
if he will consent, I will to-day submit your proposition to the Directors." Sir 
William heard me to Amen, and then said, " We are not in want of money 1 — 
we have plenty of money." I said, " Good day," turned on my heel, and left. I 
instantly called on my broker, sold my shares, and advised a friend to do the 
same. " Ah 1" said I, " there is something rotten in the state of this Denmark." 
The shares shortly after rose £5 per share I I was not displeasedi for I could 
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then say that the purchaser was no loser by me. My friend said I had acted too 
hastily ; No, said I, if the Chairman and Manager differ, i.e. cannot go hand in 
hand, depend on't no good will ever come of it. The bank ended with a fatal 
loss 1 My small loss was to me a great saving after alL 

I could expose similar errors by exemplifying the deplorable finale of the 
Exchange (rotten) Bank of Edinburgh. It perished not by mucaloulation, bat 
by minnanagement and mtsdirection. The directors themselves were the bank's 
BEST, as well as its worst customers ! For special reasons I must refrain from 
saying who was to blame for gross m a la d minis tration. I at least was saved 
from a heavy loss, not by sdUng^ but by buying. I bought largely in, at £8 per 
share, and the bank's final dividend ultimately reached nearly X20 1 I thus 
got out with little loss, not by guessing ^ but by just calculation. '' One cause de- 
pends on another," said Seneca, ^' and the course of ail things, public and private, 
is only a long connection of providential appointments. There is a great variety 
in our lives, but aU tends to the same issue. Nature may use her own bodies as 
she pleases, but a good man has this consolation, that nothing perishes which he 
may call his own f What must beshall be ; and that which is a necessity to him 
who struggles is little more than choice '' (so also said St Paul) to him that is 
willing : " It is better to be forced to any thing ; but things are easy when they 
are complied with." But I think that I hear my kind critic saying, what has 
all this shere egotism to do with philosophy? Is philosophy not a guide to con- 
duct ? If not, it is no philosophy at all. But I have a just reason for this de- 
gression. Our City Exchequer, like the Exchange Bank, had got into a fix. 
Treasurer Duncan MQjaren had counselled an Act of Bankruptcy. I protested, 
and proved that the City Exchequer was full, and that no such dishonouring act 
was necessary. I even proposed a scheme by which, on the Treasurer's own shew- 
ing, the clergy could be paid their stipends, and yet the obnoxious stipend-tax itself 
would be abolished. The treasurer then pamphleteered me, saying, '^ Ask any 
one who, among the civic councillors, have the vilest tongues, and he will 
answer, Johnston (now bailie), Eitchie, and Deuchar. Ask another, and he will 
name the same three men, although he may not keep to the same order I " There 
was more malevolence than truth in this, and I now appeal to my kind reader, 
to say whether it was fair or just, in our " crack " calculator, to declare in^^rin^ 
that I was so great a fool that I knew not even the first principles of arithmetic, 
i.e, I could not, as he said, distinguish any difference '^betwixt gross and net 
profit ! " If I did not know it, he at least made me feel it, that's clear. " I said 
in my haste," said David, " that all men were liars I " No marvel that our City 
Treasurer charged me as being guilty of said crime. I, however, vindicated my- 
self, and proved that the Treasurer was the guilty one. '^ Give a dog a bad name, 
and hang him ;" so it happened in my case. Large printed bills on our walls 
proclaimed tiiat I was not only a Tory, but also both a knave and a fool ; hence 
many men believed it 1 Egotism ! If I had not, in this preface, and in sepa- 
rate historical tracts as well, vindicated my good name, who, even among you, my 
very dear friends, would care one fig either for me, my philosophy, or my religion ? 

Poverty and Affliction. 

" The poor ye shall have always," and yet, said David, I have never seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread 1 While I was a " visitor 
of the destitute sick," I had officially under my charge, in succession, every dis- 
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trict of the city. I often marvelled ih&t I seldom met with a deserving pauper. 
In the West Port and Grassmarket I often had to obey '^ lines," containing the 
names of Burke and Hare, of notorious memory. Ah I I could speak of scenes 
of human misery vrhich would make any one shudder, and yet I have often heard 
issuing from their vilest of dens the voice of song caused by jollification. Halker- 
ston's Wynd (High Street) was once a pandemonium. The men and women 
had certainly not been, as Darwin has said, descendants of dishonest monkeys — 
they rather seemed to have been the " spawn of hell," or maybe of sea monsters t 
That they were not of the mermaid kind, aven Darwin would have said it. 
They required ttoo or more policemen to apprehend any one of them. I once 
was there visiting ; a woman said, I can shew you the house you are seeking 
for, " the door is just before you." I listened and heard the noise of uproarious 
mirth ; A song — a song, one old hag cried out,lustily. I could only distinguish 
the words of iiie chorus, viz. : — 



" We'll wh— and drink, and drink and w , 

The Poor^s-house is the worst o't 1" 

I tore the " line," and instantly retired. I next visited a poor old man, bed- 
ridden, in the Gowgate. His closet was lighted, but the glass was much broken. 
" My friend, I have come to help you, but how is it that you seem so very con- 
tented in such a vnretched hovel ? " " The Bible teaches me," said he, " to be 
contented with my lot; all will soon be over." ** But where is your Bible?" 
<< I cannot read," was his reply, and " I have no Bible." ** How then can you 
know it?" ** My next door neighbour," he said, '^ is a good woman. She often 
comes in and reads it to me." '' And what is your hope?" said I. " My hope 
is in Him who died for my sins. I know that I am dying, but I vnll soon be in 
heaven." After some further and interesting conversatiou, I gave this poor man 
half-a-crown, and said I would call again in a day or two. I called, but could 
get no admittance. The good woman next door came out and said that the poor 
man I had so lately visited vras dead and buried ! ''He was," said she, " a 
remarkable instance of the power of free grace. You see how well fitted it was 
to him — ^he had no money to buy it." " True," said I, " for therein lies its power 
to save, even to the uttermost." She told me that the poor man had never com- 
plained, but was always '' thankful for ony wee bit I could spare to gie him." I 
went on my way musing on the question — What is charity ? Ah, thought I, the 
one-half of the world knows not how, or by what means, the other half lives ! 
The poor help the poor^ even to a cup of cold water ; and yet, how often do toe 
refuse a halfpenny to a hungry boy " to buy a crust of bread I" I am, however, 
not an advocate for promiscuous charity. Professor Alison and I had often disputes 
on this point ; he insisted that every able-bodied man was entitled to parochial 
aid« This is a qucestio vexcUa, The radical right was clearly on the Professor's 
side, for it is written, ** of every tree you may freely eat," to you (our representa- 
tive) it shall, for ever as the green herb, be meat. *^ I have given you all things." 
But again, '^ He who refuses to work shall not eat." True, hence send him to 
jail as a punishment, or if he has no work before him, provide it for him, i. e. send 
him to the Charity 7ForA;-house. There never were worse men than " sturdy 
beggars." See now, my kind reader, the necessity for Destitute Sick Societies 
and Fever Boards. I lamented over the dissolution of the latter, so much so that 
I intend to reprint my late Report on the means of checking the spreading of 
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Typhus and other malignant fevers. Every city in the empire should hare, and 
aphold a Fever Board. If it were not for Friendly Societies, supplemented by 
Destitute Sick Societies, what would be the condition of society? Galamitiea 
often occur for which there had been, by neglect, no foresighted provision. No 
working man with a fieunily, in his calamity, should be necessitated to pawn his 
chattels. No charitable societies existed among the heathen — ^that man is a fool, 
said Cicero, who gives away his means in charity. ** No," says the Bible, " blessed 
is he who considereth the ^>oor, the Lord will reward him in time of trouble — ^his 
necessity." '' Do as ye would be done by. Tnte to the letter/* said Dean Swift, 
'* therefore if you like the (absolute) security, down with your dust" This short 
bat pithy discourse, on a charity sermon day, drew a large collection ! Where is 
the sceptic who dares to deny that a Divine Spirit breathes in every sentence of 
the Holy Bible ? But, after all, how many churches fail in answering the ques- 
tion, What is charity ? The Christians of the first century even sold their pos- 
sessions ! In the third century, their unbounded charity was proverbial. Bishops 
used to sell their church's plate to enable them to ransom poor disciples from 
slavery. See, said the heathen, how these Christians love each other. But, now- 
a*days, even our Established Kirk has in it no fixed ^^fdlowship'* institutions I 
The collections at the church-doors go by rule to the Charity Work-house 1 Henoe, 
I for many years never cast in a single penny. Why so ? Because, by so con- 
tributing, I simply helped to lower the rate of the puMic assessment 1 What use 
has ^e Kirk for deacons ? Mr Gilmour, an elder in Greyfriar's, in my young 
days, resigned his office because the kirk-session had abolished the office of dea- 
con, by making all the deacons elders ! 

But what of the bloody Catholics ? John Knox had poor Servetus in his eye, 
hence if he had had his vnll he would have burned them I No, said I, they have 
been kind to me, and many employed me as their law-agent ; they afterwards 
voted to a man, and thereby carried my election as a civic councillor. But what 
of tiiat? The poor Catholics cannot pay, still it was my duty to visit them. I 
one day did so. My friend, said I, I received your Zine, and I have called to help 
you. " You have," said he, come in my time of need, for I am very iU ; I think 
1 am a-dying." I said that I had no right to call in question his belief, but still I 
would like to learn what it was that oomfortcd him and made him so resigned 
under his deep affliction. His answer was, ** The truth is, sir, I have now more 
concern with the Church above than with the Church on earth ; " and to my 
surprise, he added, '' ' The blood of Christ deansetb from all sin ; ' that is the 
ground of my hope, and it is all that I can say about it." How, siud I, do you 
know that that is true ? '^ It is in my Douay Bible." I gave him half-a-crown. 
I then pressed his cold, clammy hand kindly, and said, You and I have the same 
faith, hence I am not only, as I said at first, jourfriendj I also am your brother. 
Your seemingly last penance is not an infliction from your earthly minister ; it 
has been sent by your loving High Priest, who is in heaven ; henoe your duty is 
to bear it meekly ; your sufferings apparently cannot last long. " Not long, 
indeed," said he, '^for I know that I am dying; but my comfort is, that the 
blood of Christ cleanses from all sin ; that is sufficient for me, for God knows that I 
have been a very great sinner." The priest now entered the poor man's dwell- 
ing. He was as civil to me as I was to him ; he thanked me for the gift of 
charity. I stood on the landing for a few minutes, not to listen to words of 
vanity, but to express to my own mind my surprise as well as astonisment. Ah i 
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iaid I, those priests, after all, are faithful to tiieir duty. I have this day yisited 
ten oases, nine of whom haye seemingly had no kind priest to care for their souls ; 
no ; no — u e, they have at least *^ never intruded." I end with one case more. 
My co^Tisitor, Mr Young, late of the Stamp Office, and I, visited a poor sick man, 
bedridden, in the Cowgate. We usually hunted t(^her in couples. My friend, 
said I, we have come to help you ; you are truly in a sad condition. Now, for a 
moment, hear me. Wore you commanded to rise and walk, to gain your salva- 
tion, oould you do it? ** No, no," said he, I shall walk no more; my life is fetst 
ebbing." This, said I, clearly shews that the gospel message is every way suit- 
able for one in your condition. Ton are not commanded to rise and walk, or do 
any other work at all. Believe Christ's word ; His all-perfect work on the cross 
was finished for you. Believe this and your soul is saved. " Ah I said he, I 
have read my Bible and prayed for many years, but I never saw it so plainly as 
I now see it." After conversing at some length we left him. '' Ah ! " said he, at 
parting, '' I see it ; I see clearly what I never saw before. As you said, * Christ's 
yoke is easy, and his burden is light.' Our duty is to believe it." This case gave 
Mr Young and myself great satb&ction. We seldom asked the question " To 
what church do you belong ? " My doctrine was and is, '< Faith necessarily pre- 
cedes repentance, i, e, that repentance which needeth not be repented of. Good 
works are the first fruits of the Spirit, hence faith without good works is dead. 

" Headship." — All power is given to me in heaven and earth, said Jesus. Hence 
by his ever-present Spirit he walks among the ** golden candlesticks. " The Jewish 
Church was a uniiyj hence its mystic emblem was one golden candlestick within 
the otherwise dark yet holy place. ^' I dwell in the thick darkness." The seven 
ohurches of Asia were removed, according to our Lord's words in Rev. ii., by the 
Turks, who constituted what has been called ^' God's scourges." This was 
because of their apostasy. They had been duly warned. The other apos- 
tolic churches had been scattered. Hence Peter died at Home. It was the 
same with those churches which had been planted by St Paul. It was also the 
same with the churches which had been planted in Africa. Because of a gene- 
ral apostasy, all these golden candlesticks were ultimately removed. The Maho- 
medans and the Turks conquered the eastern empire, including Africa as well, 
and the " sick man" still holds court in the city of great Constantino. The bar- 
barians under Attilla, Alaric, Genseric, and Theodoric overran the western Eoman 
empire, and by entering the church of the papacy, they totally corrupted her. No 
marvel that the.Shekinah, the Spirit of visible Glory, manifested by his several 
gifts, after being grieved and quenched, at last departed. Hence those dark ages 
during which no golden shining candlestick could on earth be seen. Eveu the 
church in Spain, which for long had resisted the Pope of Bome, ultimately suc- 
cumbed, and was punished by the Moors of Africa. Again, God said, Let there 
be light, and that bright star named Luther suddenly appeared. So also Zwingle 
and Calvin, Melaucthon, and others as weU. Still, after all, the protesting churches, 
notwithstanding the peace of Westphalia, kept not their first estate. Germany 
was beguiled by Kant's vain philosophy, hence Fichte and Hegel's vain con- 
oeit. Holland, too, had her Spinosa, as well as her Erasmus, while France had 
her Voltaire. Hence, because of a general apostasy and cruel massacrings, all 
churches were punished in degree according to their sins. The blood of the 
priests of Baal in France was mingled with their sacrifices, blood for blood, while 
the Germanic churches were punished by Napoleon's sword. It was the same 
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in Italy, Spain, and Portagal. Yet the ohnrohes in general repented not. Henoe 
Christ's Spirit still walks among the golden candlesticks. He praises some, he 
admonishes others. His voice to a22 is, '' Hear what the Spirit saith anto the 
churches/' Yea, hear and ye shall live. Hear not and ye shall die, t.e. your 
golden candlestick shall be removed ** out of its place/' Thus saith the Lord. 

"Goyernment/* — ^It would be strange indeed if no,^>rm of government had been 
instituted for the Christian Church, seeing ih&t the Mosaic legal form was legally 
abolished. I have, towards the end of my book, spoken of spiritual gifts. Bat^ as 
it has been printed and cast off, I will here only add a few lines, as a supplement. 
Each church had its bishops, called elders, i. e. presbyters or doctrinal teachers, 
according to St PauL Each had also its deacons and deaconesses (aged sixty), to 
take charge of the poor. It was not the Jewish custom for men to visit femiJes, 
besides women assisted women at all baptisms. " Let all things be done decently 
and in order," was their general rule. All who had gifts exercised them aooord- 
ing to rule. If there was no interpreter, the brother who had the gift of tongues 
was commanded to be silent. Why so ? If one had come in among them (as I 
once did into Irving s church), would he not say ye arc mad ? But if they all 
spoke according to rule, would such a one not be rationally convinced. Yea^ he 
would be self-judged. Hence he would not only say that God is in you of a 
truth, but, falling down, he would also pray, Lord, have mercy on me, for I have 
been the very chief of sinners, as said St Paul. But what of prophecy ? AU 
had not this very special gifb. Again, what is prophecy as repeated ? It meant, 
said Jeremy Taylor, teaching or exhorting. Hence, said St Paul, " ye may 
a22 prophecy," i. e. exhort one by one. Still it was possible, yea, very probable, that 
novices would speak ''nonsense," i.e. philosophy according to Professor Ferrier. 
Hence said St Paul, these men's mouths " must be stopped." The laity ! What 
can they know ? says Dr Cairns. '' It is a huge blunder to carry such questions 
as those discussed by Dr Strauss before such a forum." Why so ? For by this 
time they ought to have been teachers, said St Paul. And why not ? Because 
Dr Cairns has annulled the radical right of every layman. How is it possible 
for any one to improve his gift, if he is never allowed to use it ? See the editor 
of the Scotsman's just but cutting remarks of 8th July. The dire result is that 
many lay members of our churches learn by rote, i. e. accept the ipse dixit of every 
young novice, and hence, as Paul said, instead of being teachers, " they have 
need that one should teach them again and again " which be the Jirst principles 
of the oracles of God." These had been so well known to the first Christians 
as oracles, that it was not even necessary for Paul to name them. Yet Strauss 
has said that the four Gospels were not recognised in their present ^orm till after 
the second centuiy. But if they had not been acknowledged by the first churches, 
how could St Paul have dared to appeal to the laymen of the Corinthian Church 
(after reiterating hia first principles), that Christ had died for their sins, accord- 
ing to the SzriptureSj and that he rose again the third day, according to the 
Scriptures t 1 Cor. v. 15. And did not St Peter acknowledge that his beloved 
brother Paul was the author of the Hebrews, when he said that Paul had toriUen 
to tJ^em of the same things which were contained in ** aU his epistles," 2 Peter 
iii. 15, 16. St Peter's churches had been as strangers scattered abroad, 1 Peter 
i. 1. Hence the Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed to no particular church. 
The truth is, that laymen are not so ignorant as our clergy think them. St 
Peter could say to his laymen, " Seeing ye knew these things before (referring 
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to the second coming of Christ), beware lest ye also, being led away with the 
error of the wicked (scoffers, chap. iii. 3), fall from your oton stedflEistness.*' 
Hold fast your hope without wavering, Heb. z. 23. I wish that some of our 
preachers heard what is often privately said of them. I once, in my younger 
days, heard my minister, Dr Andrew Thomson, speak of one who had condemned 
popular election (the beast had called the laymen ignorant brutes). ^* I won- 
der," said the doctor, '' what kind of &ru^ those were who elected him ; at least 
they had shewn, by so doing, that they, after all, were nought but senseless asses.' ' 
One thing is clear, viz., that the laymen of Momingside were not asses when 
they urgently pressed Dr Cairns to accept their ''call." I for one would have 
been glad to have been one of bis privileged hearers, although the editor of the 
Scotsman had said that the doctor would thereby have been rather conveniently 
near to the Asylum. But, again, what of discipline ? Go to your brother, and 
tell him of his fault, " betwixt him and you alone." If he hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother. But should he refuse, go back again along with one or two 
friends ; if he hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother. If he hear thee not, then 
tell it to the church of which both are members. If he shall refuse to hear the 
church, let him be as a heathen man, &c., i. e, let him be separated, that he might be 
made ashamed. Tet, after all, count him not as an enemy, &c. Hence the in- 
cestuous Corinthian was again, after repentance, restored to full communion. 
Indeed, there are so many scriptural quotations in the writing of the fathers that 
one might compose a complete gospel out of them. Ah I were there not rights 
and privileges far higher than a veto, as well as helps and governments in every 
apostolic church ? True ; but our modem " gospellers" such as Chalmers, Hanna, 
Caird, and Islay Bums have deemed it proper to ignore them. Hence there is 
now no such thing as ancient apostolic discipline, hence all obey the words of Cain, 
*' Am I my brother's keeper ?" Hence the effect, first, ignorance ; secondly, laxity ; 
and last of all, a perfect Babel of confusion. General, occasional, and particular 
hearers are all one church, i. e, there is no marked difference betwixt them. " God 
is not the author of confusion, but of order," as in all the churches of the saints, 
said Paul. Be ye therefore followers of the churches of Judea. Why so ? " Be- 
cause they were in Christ before you." 

When I look around and see, said Yolney, such desolations, I see that empires 
rise and fall according to the fixed law of revolution, t. e, one event happens to 
all, one generation passes away and another succeeds, and so on ad infinitum I 
No, say I, " then cometh the end," i. e, the great day of final retribution, when 
God in Christ, the Logos, shaU judge every one in particular according to his 
deeds. " Inasmuch as ye did it (good) unto one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye did it unto me ;" and again, ** Inasmuch as ye did it not (to them) ye did it 
not to me." Amen. See Mat. xxv. But is there no just judgment in this world ? 
I think that my kind reader must admit that I have proved that there is. Nations 
are every day judged as nations collectively, while churches, as churches, are 
never overlooked. Yea, we know that just judgment began at the house of God, 
even in Jerusalem ;. what then shall be the end of our general apostasy ? Mighty 
Babylon fell. Why so ? God had a controversy with her because of her craelty 
to his people. God has also a controversy vrith Home. Why so? She has 
cruelly murdered his people. Hence her just doom is not only pronounced ; it 
is also written. Yea, we see it now progressing. The misery of the Pope, since 
1848, is not the end — it is only the beginning of his sorrows. The present misery 
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of the Pope deeply conoerns all other oharohes as clearly. " When I oome, shall 
I find faith on the earth ?*' To this momentous question, no other answer is 
given than that which is written, yiz., whether in the field or at the mill, cne 
shall be taken and the other left ! On this, my dear reader, ponder. 

PSRCEFTION. 

To preyent misconceptions, I take this opportunity to state more dearly my 
notion of Perception. Man is a compound (Seneca), i,e. his constituent parts are 
" body, soul, and spirit." The body by itself is dead— crude matter. The soul 
is animal life. Hoi, Heb., " The life of the flesh is in the blood ; the blood is the 
life thereof," hence contractility causes cramp in the muscles, sciatica, tooth- 
ache, &e., in the nerves of the bones. This living body is subjected to the general 
law of sympathy, and is thereby unified. When one member suffers, all suffer with 
it; a blow on the head deranges the functions of the stomach, derangement of the 
stomach causes headache. Who does not know that? But the question arises, 
viz., what is that which feels pains and pleasures ? It is the ego, t. e, the mind 
or spirit. Remove a limb, and it no longer feels pain, hence before it was re- 
moved it was I who felt it. It is the same with an arm which ^' sleepeth ;" henoe 
one in the dsikfed^ for his arm to know if he has it. Why so ? Because he does 
not see it. This feeling is what I call internal perception, which is either passiTe 
or active. It is active when one uses his finger to discover the extent of a braise, 
hence one portion of one's self feels another portion of itself. Actual contact is 
essential. General contact would not only be injurious ; it would also render the 
sense of touch utterly useless. (1.) It would be injurious, because if we place two 
plain surfaces in absolute contact they are not easily separated. The cause is 
evident. (2.) It would be useless, because, although all the separate particles of our 
flesh are united, the unified flesh is not sensible, or, as we say, aware, that each 
particle is touching its next neighbour, but is in a state of actual contact. Pain 
is caused by violent separation. When mortification begins, all pain ceases. 
Hence the papillsB most common at our finger points (all nerves end in loops) 
are peculiarly constituted to serve their peculiar purpose, i,e. to touch by actual 
contact. Hence we can distinguish the sharpest point from the bluntest ; in a 
word, we actually, by touching, know both figure and extension, &c., &c., called 
qualities of the nouminon, i.e. substance. But as it would require many thousands 
of years to touch every minute point, and trace every minute straight line and 
curve in the smallest mole-hill (if after all that was possible), God in his wisdom 
and goodness has given us organic achromatics, i.e. two eyes to make us doubly and 
more quickly surej as well as to serve in case of accident to the one or the other. 
The rays of light are like straight radii, i.e, they have length without visible 
breadth ; hence they are admirably suited to convey the various colours of the 
rainbow as reflected to our admiring eyes from the various kinds of matter which 
to us are only objective ; hence also we are able to see in a moment things afar 
off as well as near, yea, we see them so well that we sometimes see even through 
and through them, i.e. when they are transparent. But what is sensa- 
tion? We know it not save by its effect — ^perception. It is also subjected to a 
fixed law, i.e. its photographic power to stereotype nature is unquestionable. The 
photograph may grow dim, but it never varies, hence it works by the law of! necessity. 
It is the same with respect to our "internal instinctive cravings, hence called 
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necesaUies. The ego is compelled to hear their cry, and to provide for them, 
henoe the law of necessitated labour. How do yon know, said an idealist, that 
anything external really exists ? The answer was, I see that stone at my feet, 
hence 1 kick it. It is the same with every dead body. But when it was alive 
you would not have dared to kick it. Kick my dog, and you kick me ; this is the 
law of sympathy. Kick my body, and both you and I shall certainly feel it. 
Hence an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth — ^the same law for a friend and a 
stranger (Moses). The guocstio vexata arises. Does the flesh really fid in itself? 
It has been said that the flesh reaMyfidSj but that it has no memory. Dr Barker 
was one day sitting next me at dinner. He suddenly exclaimed, ** I fid a pain 
in my great right toe. His rigJU foot was a cork one. But what of conceptions ? 
They are entirely the energetic working of the Ego upon the spiritualised quali- 
ties of perceptions (see Beid), and the instant it energises itself in that work, it 
carries them into the region of philosophy, i.e, science according to reason, 
poetry and romance according to inuiginaHon. By the first we step by step 
advance ; by the latter, we stand still in perfecct amazement, i.e. we know not 
what road to take, hence we choose per chance, i.e. we only conjecture, hence, 
also our conceptions may be, after all, no better than misconceptions. Hence 
"many men of many minds" — ^these are our philosophers! Why so? They 
stick not to simple fiictSj %.e. they do not see that perceptions are the only fixed 
realities. Art follows, of course, according to the law of necessity, i,e. it could 
not exist without natural science. As little could society exist without moral 
phUosophy. But here again imagination steps in, and soon converts the rational 
moralist into the corrupted voluptuary. Hence said Epicurus, Pleasure is our 
chief good. No, said the Stoics, virtue is our highest good, and pleasure is only 
the effect of goodness. The disciples of Epicurus quickly replied, " Pleasure is 
our chief good ; we know it by experience, hence we indulge our natural lusts, 
and ignore sobriety. You err in toto^ said the Stoic, " Virtue is its own reward.** 
Hence reason is given to enable us to judge, and to free will is given liberty of 
choice. An architect is neither a stick nor a stone, hence the Ego is much more 
divine, i.e. it is a demi-god, as men have been pleased to call it. Why so ? It 
oversteps all sticks and stones, i,e. all material things yield to it ; yea more, it is 
not limited even by the extent of its own extended materiality. '^ Went not 
my heart with thee?" said the prophet to Gehazi, hence he saw aU and iheard 
aUf even at a very great distance. Hence, also, his^u^ judgment, viz., Naaman's 
leprosy shall be tiiine for ever I mystery of mysteries ! Is not man in his 
totality, viz., body, soul, and spirit, conjoined, hence called an individual person- 
ality, both fearfully and wonderfully made ? Yea, verily. Hence we see a weU- 
marked line betwixt liberty and necessity. 

But what of Motion ? The law— ^power— of motion is tested by its action, 
hence motion is the general test of life. It is well known, even to the Bosjes- 
mans. I once saw one shoot an arrow to shew us his manner of killing game. 
The arrow seemed as if it had not taken full effect. He looked keenly at it, then 
turned to us, and after stretching out and drawing back his leg quickly several 
times, after exclaiming" Ah," he instantly strunga second arrow, and sentithome. 
" Ah I ah ! " again, for he could not say^more, hence, as a sign, he stretched out his 
leg without drawing it in. " Ah I ah ! " again, as if he had said, " I have killed 
my game— all life is extinct. Why so ? There is an end to its kicking. I now 
ask how it was that this lowest of our species gained his knowledge of jpotrer in 
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cause ? Was it not by his first perception of the action of his internal actiyi- 
tiee ? His will was a command, with power annexed, and his limbs obeyed hie 
^0. This notion he next projected — extended— oat of his own mind into the 
activities of the external world. Hence all men think, yea, mud think, that 
every effect most have a seen or an anseen cause. This, at least, is my theory, 
althoagh Hamilton ignored it I On the just solution of this gucutio vexata, said 
Sir William, depends the future progress of the metaphysics ! My somewhat new 
theory of perception is, I humbly think, perfectly consistent with our internal 
experiences. We more than think that our own bodies exist — wefed them : we 
aiaofed and see that an external world exists — ^yea, we mtut think it — ^let sceptics 
say what they will. I have also stated ample grounds for believing that the 
Bible, from beginning to end, is divinely inspired. I think it, and the very 
best of aU men have thought it, let foolish Golensos, Hennells, Combes, and 
Benans say what they will. I therefore sincerely hope that yoUf my friends — 
the working classes — ^for whom this book has been hastily vmtten, and to whom 
it is now dedicated, vrill read it. Why so ? My book, vrith all its imperfections, 
is what is much wanted in these our " last times." The manners of this age are 
not improving. In my young days there were only five or six known sceptics in 
our dty ; now there are thousands, yea, tens of thousands ; and £ will now state 
the grounds of my calculation. I, some time ago, asked the foreman of one of 
our great printing offices this question, viz.. How many of your compositors are 
sceptics? The answer astounded me, viz., '^ At least one half? ** I also pat the 
same question to a young friend (a Baptist), who was a compositor in the office 
of one of our leading Liberal newspapers. His answer yns still more astound- 
ing, viz., " Nearly all ! " Even a civic councillor once said to me, " Mr j)., I 
wonder much that you believe the Bible." Ah, is not philosophical scepticism 
doing its work bravely ? Sceptics, even without intelligence, seem to be fiir 
more active than all the intelligent hosts who are marshalled a^nst them, say 
what we wilL They strain every nerve to make one convert, and, after all, what 
have they done ? " They have only made him as great a child of hell as them- 
selves." But it is vmtten, " When the enemy cometh in like a flood, the Lord 
will raise up a banner against him." That banner is the Bible — Magna est 
veriiaa — ^truth is omnipotent, and it shall prevail. Ah I there are more things in 
the Bible as well as in ^' heaven and hell, than sceptical philosophy has ever 
dreamed of." And now, my good friends, the working classes, as you have often 
helped me, I have in my book attempted to help you, by giving you a few days* 
work, preparatory to the great day so called the general hfurest. The harvest is the 
endy not of the world, but of this aion — ^age or dispensation. Be ye therefore 
always ready 1 Why so ? ** For in such an hour as ye think not the Son of Man 
c&meih ; and what I say unto you I say unto dU^ Watch ! " — Tours faithfully, 

ROBERT DECJCHAR, S.S.O. 
Jordan Coitage^ Mobkinqsidb, 
Edinbubgh, July 1864. 
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INTRODUCrriON. 

During my correspondence with the late Mr George Combe, I 
had not the least idea that my letters to him or his to me 
would ever appear in print I have published them at the 
special desire of one* whose high position constitutes him a 
qualified judge. The introduction, which I have hurriedly 
written, is to satisfy the request of a certain sceptic, to whom 
I had given a pledge that I would some time endeavour to re- 
fute the principles he openly avowed. There are many such 
persons in our city, and many of them are men of education 
and of high attainments in literature. I had several times 
ventured to oppose the vulgar sceptics at their meetings face 
to face, and had received their plaudits too. Perhaps they and 
I shall meet again. The introduction has greatly exceeded 
what I had at first intended. As I proceeded, I found that the 
subjects which demanded attention were so numerous that it 
was impossible to arrange my observations into anything like 
systematic order ; and, as the first portion had been in the 
hands of the printer before I concluded, I make this apology, 
both for the vulgarity of its style, as well as for many other 
faults. 

I have a better work on hand, and have but little time to 
correct the following sheets, which must fly as scrolled ; for 
more '' copy " is my printer's cry. I therefore trust my kind 
readers will accept what I have written, more for its truth's 
sake than for its claim to any merit. 

My great object is to draw the attention of the young to 
Bible truth, — ^and if I shall find that this has been in any 
measure attained, it will make me feel truly thankful. It was 
only of late that I became deeply impressed with the fact that 
the Holy Bible» had been too much kept in the back-ground in 
our various schools. It contains that general and absolute Law 
to which all others are only subordinate ; hence a knowledge 
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of it seems to be essential to a proper understanding of the 
simplest truths — as laws — ^whether physical or moral. 

Every one who appeals to his own experience must admit 
that the necessary connection betwixt science and religion has 
been divorced. Science has been prosecuted entirely for its 
own sake, and religion has been not only neglected, but left to 
find its own level, as if it were not an exposition of the highest 
universal law which exists. No marvel that the majesty of 
the Bible — the suprema Lex — ^has been insulted, and that its 
absolute authority has been almost universally disputed. 
Bishop Colenso is not the only fool among our secular science 
men. I humbly think that all the evils which man is heir to, 
as well as all the evils which oppress humanity at large, are the 
direct fruits of the almost total neglect of Bible study. Hence 
our progress in legislation is slow, and all the exertions of our 
scientific associations seem to be as powerless as they are vain. 
This is entirely owing to the obvious fact that the Holy Bible, 
which clearly teaches the greatest of all Truths, the great First 
Principle of all things, the great First Catise of all causation, is 
totally ignored ; or, if it be referred to at all, it is that it may 
be scorned and looked at as so truthless, that it only merits 
every wise man's contempt I Need I exemplify the truth of 
this wholesale statement ? If so, I have only to refer to the . 
papers read by Sir R Murchison, Lyle, Darwin, and others — 
the main object of which seems to be to call in question the 
venerable record of creation, and thereby falsify the Word of 
the only living and true God? FaUus in woo, falsua in 
omnibus. Hence, as George Combe said, it is with the second- 
ary causes and their effects that men of science ought only to 
converse ! And what is thci consequence ? Lord Brougham, 
their distinguished president, has openly avowed that God is 
the originator of all evil ! Evil seems to him to be a necessary 
law, else no good thing possibly could ever have been good ! 
See his essay attached to " Paley's Natural Philosophy." If 
Lord Brougham had believed Moses, he would have respected 
his true and just reproof. God made man in the image of 
himself, and He pronounced him good, " Evil is not in Me/* 
said God. Hence God's law is holy, just, and good. " Is there 
evil in a city and I have not done it ? Tea, I create evil, saith 
the Lord.'^ Why so ? That the wicked may learn by just 
chastisement how sinful men may become holy and perfect as 
at first. "He hath shewn thee, O man, what is good — and 
what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God." But, as Seneca 
said, " There is not a man of us good ; man is prepossessed — 
he is evil before he becomes good." Hence he condoned bis 
daily transgressions^ and then thought that he himself wa3 
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absolutely good; this, said he, was what every honest man 
could do for himself. You dare not say this, my lord ; but if 
you had believed Moses, you would have believed Christ. " I 
am the way, and the truth, and the life ; no man cometh to 
the Father but by me,'* said the loving Redeemer. Do you, 
my lord, believe this great fundamental truth ? You lately 
boasted that you believed in God. But still the solemn ques- 
tion remains, Have you in Christ found peace? The Bible 
test of Christian faith is not a papist's confessional — ^it is an 
open and candid confession, j^rs^ before Tnen — for then only it 
is so before God. " He that confesses me before men, him will 
I also confess before my Father in heaven : he that denies me 
before men, him will I deny before God." What you lately 
said is true : " In him we live, and move, and breathe ; and 
after all must die/' — but in Christ we " DIE," that with him we 
might live through all eternity. If this be your case, then you 
are in your right place as president of your grand "association." 
But of this I justly doubt. It is in your own works, my lord, 
that I have found more than a doubtful creed. But of this 
more anon. 

Dominie Sampson. 

Sir Walter Scott drew a perfect picture of this illustrious 
man. The Dominie was a secularist, — eflFects were all that he 
could see. At every grand effect the Dominie, as well he 
might, did always gape and stare. "Prodigious!" was his 
only cry — and, once more, oblivious he became. How could 
it have been possible for a man in such a state to have dis- 
covered or perceived a great First Cause, or any " power " in 
any cause at all ? Sir Walter's was a happy thought, and he 
did truly hit his mark, that's clear. All Dominie Sampsons are 
as like as .two peas ; they form one species, and call it by its 
''secular" name — a name peculiar to themselves. Their 
mighty cry " prodigious " is still the very same. A parrot 
changes oft its cry. A secularist knows no change. Secular 
wisdom "puffeth up," as every secularist well doth shew. 
Hence they think that all other men are fools, while they alone 
are wondrous wise. This is their grand mistake. It^is charity 
alone that truly edifies. Her labour is a work of love ; she 
worketh not for secular fame — hence she and her " associates " 
are all free masons true. Their Grand Master's high Design 
is ever before their eyes ; and they labour hard, as all honest 
craftsmen do, who work by rule. It is thus that they make 
their lives so straight, and all their works so square and true. 
Each and all thus necessarily tally with their Grand Master's 
plan and law. Its draughtsman was of great renown — Ezekiel 
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was his name ; no marvel that he sketched what is styled the 
last and grandest temple's plan. This work is so great, that 
they often think their labour is all in vain. But, sustained by 
Aope, they patiently wait for their Grand Master's " quick " 
return ; all .then shall be well, if their work shall bear to be 
measured by His law of love. His perfect everlasting rule. 
(Matthew xxv. 40, and see also Renan on Christ's law of love — 
Appendix.) Meanwhile, they are content to live by faith and 
hope, for so their just reward is sure, Heb. x. 37, 38. 

The secularists have no such general plan in view. Each 
man is his own master, and each draws his own design, and 
works it out by his own self-made rule. How can they asso- 
ciate, or ever agree to work any good work at all ? "Be not 
many masters," a wise book hath said, and all secularists have 
proved its saying true ; for " many men with many minds " 
can only spoil their 'prentice's half-finished work by making it 
like "hotch-potch," after alL They then exclaim, "Prodigious ! " 
They cry so loud that the "report" is heard even in St 
Stephen's Hall ! But what of that ? " Notice I No Darwi'it 
men-monkeys without tails are admitted here."* 

Of Man. 

Man's nature is conditioned, — ^that is, it is limited. God 
made man out of the dust of the earth ; hence he was at first 
only a physical substance without understanding, and neces- 
sarily without a will to alter or choose its condition. " And 
God breathed into his nostrils the breath of lives — (Hebrew, 
plural) — and man became a living soul." " In the image of 
God created he him, male and female created he them." These 
lives are the instinctive, the emotional, and the intellectual. 
The latter is the best part of man (Seneca). The others, along 
with the material organic frame, are only subordinate to the use 
of the soul. These three kinds of life which I have enumerated 
are beautifully exemplified in every mother at her infant's 
birth. It is instinct that distends a mother's breast, and leads 
her infant to its living fountains. It is emotional life that 
inclines the tender heart of every mother to extend her arms 
and clasp her infant to her breast ; then only, while lying on 
her loving bosom, it quietly rests in peaceful sleep. It soon 
recognises a mother's loving care — she is its sole protectrix — to 
her it clings in every time of need. Knowledge, by sweet 
experience, confirms its first instinctive trust — "There is no 

* Lord Monboddo "was the first who broached Darwin's idiotical theory. He 
once sat for his portrait. It did not please, hence he refused to pay. The 
painter wrote to him, saying he would make it a more perfect likeness by 
adding to it a tail. He also said he would hang it up in a broker's shop, &c. 
His lordship instantly paid the price ! 
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fear in love/' Thus all intdlectual kDOwle<^e is derived from 
experience (Locke). The intellectual soul becomes active 
when it is excited by instinctive cravings. These are thirst 
and hunger, and they remain active during the whole of man's 
natural life. Over these man has 'little or no controL Hence 
their demands are always imperative. They are, in many 
cases, like the horse-leech, never satisfied, as every drunkard 
knows, but nature has placed them both under lot/w- — satiety is 
their just limit, in the case of brutes. Reason dictates that limit 
in regard to man. The emotional feelings and desires, called 
passions, seem to have their residence somewhere near the 
heart. They are good in themselves, but they are not naturally 
subject to God*s law — Conscience ; neither, indeed, can they, 
possibly be of themselves, for they are merely powers destitute 
of intelligence. Hence, said Paid, they constitute that Idw in 
our members which war against the mind, that is, they urge it 
on to action. They are blind and self-willed, hence they are 
not subject to any law except their own. They are all placed 
under the control of reason. A wise man governs his passions ; 
a fool allows them their full sway, and his ruin is the necessary 
consequence, — ^their end is suicidal. Hence " they who walk 
after the blind law-^ow&t of their fleshly emotions cannot pos- 
sibly please God \" but more of this anon. Not so is love, — ^it 
knows no bounds, for its end is ever good when God and our 
neighbour are the objects of emotional love. The other pas- 
sions, I repeat, require restraint, and reascMi's just controL They 
in themselves are unintelligent, hence man's reason has power 
over all to rule. When reason is weak or overcome by pafi3sion*s 
lawless force, then just hate of sin is changed to unjust cruel 
revenge against every man who may have been the cause of a 
first offence. An infant knows not its own father; it only knows 
him when he begins to love. Thus speaks a mother, — " See, 
my dear child, how thy father toils, how early and how late ; 
for me he toils, for the& he sweats. It is all to give us bread. 
See now and behold, is not thy father good ?" That child is 
truly blest who often hears such a gentle mother's warning 
voice. The child also learns to love. It loves its own father 
simply because he first loved it. This is the law of love. 
" Love begets love." It is the same with God. Behold, my 
child, thy heavenly Father's providential care. He gives your 
father all good things that he might minister to your need. He 
is good to all on whom the light and rain do fall ; therefore 
thou must delight to call him good. The child thus taught 
begins to love its best great Father — ^its time God. It now 
sees clear that God was the first who truly loved it. The 
intellect, by experience, learns nature's best law, as revealed in 
the conscience, and necessarily pronounces it also good. Evea 
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the truths of Ghnstiaoity may be taught to the young in a 
similar manner. The youngest child speaks lies in hypocrisy 
from its very birth. A loving father is necessarily just His 
stern command, " Mv dearest first-bom, Thou shalt not lie ; 
thou shalt not steaL ' 1 tall thee these things for thy good. 
You know that our first parents fell by sinning against God. 
Th^ devil told lies and tempted Eve to steal the pleasant and yet 
forbidden fruit. The child may have told alw; its father is 
wroth, — his duty is instantly to reprove ; but may be the child 
is sullen and refuses to submit. Confess, confess your sin, is 
the father's next command. The loving mother runs quickly 
to her husband's aid. Be sorry, my child, confess your sin and 
thus regain your father's love ; you know that he loves you, 
and that he never chides but for your good. The child, in 
tears, confesses, by its sobbing, its very wicked fault. The 
loving father then can kiss his now repentant child. There is 
joy unspeakable in every case like this. Confidence regained 
is instant peace ; nay, more, there is joy even in heaven over every 
sinner that repenteth. How easily might a parallel case be 
drawn, by substituting God in place of the earthly father, and 
Christ as its loving Mediator, who died that father and mother, 
as well as child, might, through redemption, live ! It is the 
same with both old and young who have been converted. " We 
love God because he first loved us." Was it not a pious 
mother who first taught the stripling David that truthful logic 
which enabled him to excel even the most famed of all the 
logicians of ancient Greece? Truly I am the son of thy 
" handmaid, the handmaid of the Lord — my bands thou didst 
untie." 

I might here follow up my very humble remarks by illus- 
trating the various native faculties of the mind, which, as Sir 
William Hamilton said, are all modifications or conditions of 
the Ego. For example — sensation is cause, perception is effect, 
memory is retention, ideas are recalled by their law of associa- 
tion, comparison is the mind energising itself, judgment is the 
perceived eflfect or results, imagination is the mind's creative 
power energising itself in its own spiritual domain. Science, 
poetry, music, and art, express its mighty achievements in its 
attempts to discover truths, and to embelUsh and embody them 
as well Hence the beautiful in art, and the sublime in poetry, 
in their relation to nature's highest forms, and music in relation 
to harmonic proportions. But this would lead me beyond my 
present object. I need only to quote the maxim, '^ NvMus 
in sensUf nullus in iMeUectu." Even the knowledge 
of 1-|-1=2 and 5-|-5^10 is derived from experience; 
and it is by the number of our fingers that we reckon deci- 
mally to this day. I will therefore conclude this section 
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by stating my solution of the famous qucestio vexata, 
which seems to have vexed the minds of the very highest philo- 
sophers of our age. And I do this the more readily, as I knew 
it long before Sir W. Hamilton's lectures came into my hands. 
I read them for the first time oi^y two years ago. I quote 
from my jot book, now twelve years old. 

Power in Cause. 

The mind, after studying the fixed physical laws of all 
material substances, soon discovers that the most subtle object 
in nature is electricity, and that it is subjected to the fixed law 
of attraction. The brain seems to be a kind of galvanic battery, 
which evolves something akin to galvanism. The motor and 
the sensational nerves are its up and down lines. The brain 
and nerves seem to be destitute of feeling in themselves. The 
will is the mind energising itself It has power to violate and 
act in opposition to all physical laws, and it does so every time 
it raises or darts its pugilistic arm and closed fist The moment 
energy ceases, either through exhaustion of magnetism or by 
direct command, the arm falls down powerless by the side, con- 
form to the law of gravitation, and remains subject to that law 
until the will again commands its use. By closing the fist we 
concentrate physical energy, or call it what we may. It is thus 
that the painter directs his fingers to eflfect his pencil's truthful 
touch, and thereby realises his mental ideal beauty in physical 
form, — that is, just proportion. It is thus also that the musician 
tunes his lyre, and sweeps his fingers, quick as thought, over 
its strings, touching each in gentle or in more pressing measure, 
and thereby gives expression to his inmost feelings in those 
sweet or powerful melodies which, by Reaction, rouse or soothe 
the souL How marvellous is the power of intellect when it is 
expressed by the human voice ! No instrument has ever yet 
excelled its organ in the delicacy of its construction. Its 
organism is perfection, as every orator and vocalist well knows. 
Here we have our first idea of power in cause producing its 
relative effect. It is thus, also, that we derive our notion of 
power in allsecondary causes-Usecondary to our own causation* 
Every ploughman knows this every time he handles his plough 
and directs it either to the right or left to keep it in its certain 
line, or when he forces its point deeper into the ground to raise a 
stone or remove other obstructions. It never occurred to my 
mind that there was any value in this discovery until I read 
Sir William's lectures, voL iL p. 390, where he said that this was 
the opinion of M. Maine de Biran, " one of the acutest meta- 
physicians in France." I leapt with joy when I perused Biran's 
analysis, and well I might, for on the just solution of this 
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qucBstio veooata. Sir William said, depends the future progress 
of all mental philosophy ! Sir William's two objections to my 
theory are so puerile that they are unworthy of our " prince of 
all philosophers." Sir William said we did not see the inner 
contents of our arms, so as to enable us to connect the vdU 
with the motion of our hands ! Biran's results are, — ^First, the 
consciousness of an act of wilL Second, the consciousness of 
motion produced. Third, a relation of the motion to the voli- 
tion. And what is this relation ? Not a simple relation of 
succession. The will is not for us a pure act without efl&ciency, 
it is a productive energy, so that in volition there is given to 
us the notion of cause, and this notion we subsequently trans- 
port, project out from our internal activities into the changes 
of the external world. 

Biran's theory and my own are thus identical — the word 
" enerffisinff " I borrowed from Aristotle ; and the value of the 
theory^I n^w see, is unspeakable, for by it we come directly 
to the knowledge of a Great First Cause — God — ^who is the 
only efficient Cause in natural causation, as Algazeil, the great 
Mahomedan Imaum of the world, in the twelfth century, truly 
said. Algazeil only erred in not recognising the freedom of 
the human wilL Hence the fatalism of the Turks — one of the 
greatest scourges which Europe and Asia ever endured. How 
it is possible that the human mind can he free is beyond the 
powers of reason to determine, but I shall never allow a Calvin 
or an Edwards to rob me of what I value as the greatest gift of 
God to man. It is my jus divinum, without which no intelli- 
gent creature could possibly be a mm^al and hence an account- 
able being. Even salvation is hy faith — the most important 
faculty of the mind,— that it might be by grace. Salvation is 
not by dynamic law, but by moral suasion, the moral force of 
truth. It is strange that Bishops King, Law, and Tillotson 
knew nothing of Biran's power in cause producing its eflfect 

The Soul. 

The soul is spirit — God's breatL He breathed into man 
physical organism, and caused the Adamic image to become a 
living soul. Not so in the case of Eve. Hence God, as the first 
cause of mind, is a pure spirit, and truly exists, although Sir 
William Hamilton, by his Brahminical absorption creed, avowed 
that matter has an eternal existence, and always existed in 
God in its exact undiminished " quantum.'^ Hence God, by 
his view, is a Spirit in material shape — the soul of the world, as 
said the Greeks. It is by Hamilton ian scepticism that meta- 
physics — the highest science with which the human mind can 
be conversant — has been almost universally despised and con. 
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temned. What else could have been expected from Hamilton, 
when he, " the prince of all philosophers, ' said, "A Deity under- 
stood would be no Deity at all '* ! I say what the Bible says, 
that, so far as revealed, God may be understood, else what need 
had man for any revelation at all ? "jPofoiw in uinOyfaUua in 
omnibus" By this incautious and unqualified assertion. Sir 
William not only misled the celebrated author of the " Bamp- 
ton Lecture " (Mansel), but gained for himself a rather equivo- 
cal cognomen. What now is truth ? I say it is to hrww God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent — ^this is life eternal God 
was never seen by Adam. He heard a voice, but saw no shapa 
God had written his law in his heart and in his mind. His 
conscience bore testimony to the truth, hence he lived by faith, 
and God pronounced him good, " Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God." Adam could not have dis- 
covered how he should live or what he should eat, unless it had 
been revealed to him that of every tree of the garden he might 
freely eat, save OTie. That was God's reserved property. Hence 
the prohibition to eat of it was a command — " Thou shalt not 
steal" This is the first law of all social being, and God thereby 
shewed that he was just as well as good, for he withheld no 
good thing from this first of men. The terrible sanction an- 
nexed to the command proclaimed to Adam that God was holy 
as well as just and loving. Justice necessarily springs from 
love. Love worketh no evil, therefore God is holy; that is, he 
is absolutely perfect. Hence the penalty, death, annexed to 
perfect law, is necessarily consistent with absolute justice — it 
admits of no palliation, no modification. A venial offence — even 
the eating of one forbidden fruit — is as great a transgression as 
that which men call mortal sin, in the eyes of a just and holy 
God. The exaction of the penalty in all its rigid severity is an 
absolute proof that God's word is truth. "It is appointed unto 
all men once to die, but afber that the judgment." Bevealed 
religion, from re, again, and ligo, to unite, will form the sub- 
ject of another section. '* There is not a man of us good — man 
is prepossessed — ^he is evil before he becomes good ; " so said 
Seneca. But man knows not how to become good. Hence the 
necessity for Divine revelation. Man fell by wilfully sinning 
against God. Hence it was the fruit of that forbidden tree 
whose mortal taste brought death into this world, and all our 
woe, with loss of Eden, till that better man restore us; "for all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God." 

Ojt God. 

God is the invisible Lifinite; and as the finite cannot possibly 
see or comprehend the infinite, a revelation becomes an abso. 
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lute necessity, for otherwise man could not know his Creator, 
neither could he know for what end he was created at alL 
Revelation is either natural or spiritual. Nature is a mathe« 
matical diagram. It could be of no use to man unless he had 
a souL He cannot see a point. It has position without mag- 
nitude—a Kne haa length without breadth— a superiScies has 
length and breadth without thickness. How could Euclid have 
known or conceived these things unless he had had a spiritual 
soul ? The soul is a point It has position without magnitude. 
It is like a circle limited. Its invisible radii are its invisible 
thoughts. It learns knowledge through experience — a solid is 
a cube enclosed by six sides. The soul is a unit. Soul and 
body are two, hence 1 + 1 =" 2. The fingers shew 5 + ^ = 10. 
The toes the same, 10 + 10 = 20. Hence decimals constitute 
our natural rule. What knoweth the things of a man, save the 
spirit of man that is in him ? and what knoweth the things of 
God save the Spirit of God, and he to whom the Spirit shall 
reveal him ? Hence a Materialist, by secular wisdom, cannot 
possibly know a truly spiritual God. It is foolishness to him, 
neither can he know it . It must be spiritually and not materi- 
ally discerned. Hence revelation is the spiritual as revealed 
by the Spirit of God. 

The Jewish Scriptures excel all other books. They reveal 
from the beginning the wonderful works of God. Angels saw 
and rejoiced long before a living man was bom. The old crea- 
tion sleep in their dark and silent geologic beds. God said 
again. Let light be, and light was. The spirit of power re- 
quickened all, and sea and earth gave up their dead. The fourth 
day saw the sun. There is a difficalty here which Hugh Miller 
never solved. How then can I? It nevertheless must be true, 
for all things are possible with God. " Thus saith the Lord " 
is a truth sufficient Hence " all who run may read." Reve- 
lation is not only " abreast,'' it is far a-head of secular science, 
although Dr Candlish has said no. Even the historical wars 
were so important that we have them in a duplex record. 
They were all commanded by the Lord. Hence not by a cove- 
nanting Cromwell or a Cameron, who were simply men of blood ! 
The Presbyterians sold their king. Cromwell slew him. Cargill 
cursed him. David saved Saul, and swore obedience to his 
wicked lord ! What can a man like Carlyle know of God ? 
A divine paradox is necessarily true, otherwise the Bible is a 
lie, and not the word of QoA—fitLsua in uno, falsus in om- 
nibus — manifest interpolations are easily detected : such as 
the erroneous number of Solomon's stalls. The fixed stars 
do not revolve around our sun. The first three days were ' 
timeless. The light sublime, as quoted by Longinus, was quick 
as thought — no sooner said than done! The morrow of our 
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time arose with the rising sun. The Logos scattered the dark- 
ness which was beneath. The light ascended to its place 
above. Ezekiel saw it return, and saw it again depart- Its 
glory shall once more "fill the whole inhabitable earth," 
Num. xiv. 21. See Philo. But of this more anon. 

The Jewish Scriptures ascribe to God the sublimest attributes 
which the human mind can conceive : unity, eternal existence, 
ubiquity, omniscience, omnipresence, and all those virtues which 
constitute moral perfection, viz., holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth. These necessarily have their source in that great attri- 
bute called wisdom. God's understanding is infinite, hence he 
necessarily chooses what is best, that is, what is good. ''Evil is 
not in me," said the Lord. God's will is law. "Thy law is per- 
fect," said the stripling David. Not so said Aristotle, " It is 
neither good nor bad." God's law is like the mind that con- 
ceived it, that is, it changeth not. Absolute perfection is neces- 
sarily ever the same, without variableness or shadow of turning. 
Moral perfection is goodness absolute, hence God is Love! 
Therefore " look unto me, and be ye saved, all ye ends of the 
earth." God pardoneth for his own name's sake — for his right- 
eousness' sake, yea, for his own saka "I am God, and not man," 
therefore the sinful sons of men, like the bush at Horeb, are 
not consumed ; and yet God is declared to be an unquenchable 
consuming fire ! Remorse is that worm and flame which never 
dies, and which is never quenched ! It destroys even now all 
peace on earth, yet the secularist thinks he can dwell at ease 
in everlasting flames ! Dives tells his tale of woe : " Would to 
God it were not so." Sacrifice was for remission of 8in. It 
taught " substitution," blood for blood. But more of this anon. 
See also my tests of scriptural truth, by which I have proved 
that the New Testament is aU alike divine. 

As man cannot comprehend the infinite, it follows that he 
can only know God in part. Hence the Logos was the first- 
begotten of the Father, the very image of his person, the be- 
ginning of the creation of God in tvm€^ and yet the eternal 
God — very God of very God. The finite and yet the infinite. 
The Spirit was not measured to him. In him dwelt all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily. He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father. Before Abraham was I AM ! That is the / am, the 
finite and yet infinite Logos who was located in the burning 
bush. All views of God as Tnan^ whether in speech or in 
theophanies, are not exactly mere " accommodations," they all 
declare one living foM — that is, they all reveal the Logos as 
both divine and human, that man might thus be taught the 
very mind and will of God. Thus God can only be known in 
degree in his relation to those faculties with which the human 
mind is endowed. To this extent man can freely know the 
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great Unknown through the " known " Son of QoA Sir W. 
Hamilton demurred to this, " a Deity understood would be no 
Deity at all," hence his admitted "powerlessness and imbe- 
cility/" I call it his inane philosophy, of which more anon. 
Man thinks, wiLla, and acts. Hence we necessarily believe 
that we have each a spiritual soul, although by the eye of sense 
we see it not. Mind cannot see mind, neither can it see its 
brain. The brain neither feels nor sees itself; recent experi- 
ments are confirmatory of this fact All organs are like all mere 
physical things, they are destitute of sense ; that is, they do not 
think. Hence all our organs are mere mechanisms, which are 
fearfully and wonderfully made, for all of them are unsensar 
tional, and yet they all convey the sense of pleasure and pain 
through their general sense of t(mch. This is, I admit, a 
strange paradox, but it is founded on a truth — ^a patient under 
chloroform feels no pain. Why so ? Ah, there is the rub ! 
No physiologist can answer a single word ! It is the ego alone 
that feels and thinks, hence chastisements areGod's admonishers. 
It is even now a Polish as well as an American new word ! 
Here begins man's first lesson. Well it is for him if it lea<ls 
him as it led Jacob, step by step up to God. He saw the Logos 
at the ladder's top. Each man's Trnnd is conscious of one great 
fird truth, viz., that his body really and truly contains a 
spiritual soul, pervading all its parts, so Aristotle. The brain 
is the souFs peculiar domicile. It is its dark chamber of 
imagery, its silent cell having only two very small "looks- 
out." Once it was blind. It knew not number one. But anon 
it feU out number two, and by simply opening its shutters it 
soon beheld the wondroiis works of God ! The Secularists say, 
" as their science advances a Deity recedes ;" and what they say 
is true, for it is oidy by fair inference and by just induction 
that physical science speaks of God, and so they are without 
excuse, for God hath shewn his "hidden things'* clearly by his 
works, Kom. i. 20. It is impossible for a thinking mind to 
deny its own existence, hence it iiever denies itself. Even in 
its lowest state of aberration, it oiily hypothetically contradicts 
itself. The following lines were composed and spoken ofif-hand 
by an insane Quaker in their retreat at York. I read them 
fifty years ago, and I can quote them still. Several friends 
had called to visit their brethren in their deep distress. They 
had asked one, who seemed to be the superintendent, to tell 
them something about one who doubtless was insane. The 
following was the aflfecting response : — 

•' A miracle I my friends, come view 
A man believe Mb own words true — 
He lives without a soul,; 
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Nor liver, lungs, nor heart haa he, 
And yet he can as cheerful he 
As if he had the whole ! 

Once his hrain was hard as iron. 
Now it is as soft as any jelly. 
Of his complaints not fifty tongues 
Could find the power to tell ye. 

Yet he who paints his likeness here. 
Has just as much himself to fear ; 
He is wrong from top to toe. 
Ah I friends, pray help us if you can. 
And make us each again a man. 
That we from hence may go I** 

The unsophisticated language of every soul is always the same 
when it has relation to itself. I think, I will, I act. The body 
is undergoing a change of its parts every moment. I have not 
the same body and brain I had sixty years ago, yet I remember 
the scenes of my youthful days better than those of last year. 
I know more now than I did when I was young — ^would that I 
could even now put away all childish things ! I could not 
then have written this page, and yet I am conscious that my 
mind is still the same thinking thing it ever was. Conscious- 
ness of this sameness proves what is called "personal identity/' 
One mind can only know another mind by the manifestations 
of its intelligence. These can only be seen in actions. How 
strange it is that my mind loves minds I never saw ! As 
strange it is that I should know that they also love me ! " 
friendship, sweetener of life and solder of society, I owe thee 

much!" My dearest ^, we shall meet again, and know 

each other as we shall be known ! Watt constructed the steam 
engine, hence we say he had an intelligent mind. Howard s 
benevolence was everywhere seen, hence we say he had a feel- 
ing heart. Actions are the measures by which we judge of 
mental capacity. It is by this measure that we judge of and 
determine the capacity of an Orator, a Poet, a Philosopher, or 
an Artist. It would not be absurd for a savage to say that 
the steam-engine lived and moved itself, as many have some- 
times thought in regard to ships. But it would be absurd 
were any intelligent mind to suppose that the steam-engine 
either made itself, or that it is a living thing because of its 
motive power. Ex nihilo nihil fit holds for ever good, although 
it has been often very illogically concluded that because no 
visible thing can possibly spring from nothing, therefore uncon- 
scious matter must in itself be necessarily self-existent, that is, 
uncreated ? so Plato, and others, thought ; even our prince of 
all philosophers incautiously countenanced this gross delusion. 
** Matter,^ he said, "cannot be annihilated even in thought. It 
had therefore a prior existence in its exact ' quantum ' in the 
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mind of God " ! Absorption is Brama's creed. A steam engine 
has no intelligence, and hence it cannot supply itself with 
water or with fuel, neither can it direct its motions without a 
conductor. He may be called its intelligent, directing, and 
preserving providence. It is thus by manifested, intelligent, 
and benevolent actions that we also judge of and determine 
the mental capacity, and even the feelings, of the Deity — but 
with profound awe and reverence let this be spoken — ^yet God 
himself has directed us so to speak, " Believe me for my very 
work's sake." Canst thou bind Orion, or stay the sweet in- 
fluence of the Pleiades ? Canst thou feed five thousand with 
a single fish ? Yea, he gave manna even in the wilderness, and 
water out of the flinty rock. He paints the lily of the field. 
He makes each pile of grass to grow, and how beautiful and 
true are those words of Ballantine, 

** He gives to ilka blade of grass 
Its ain drap of dew." 

The material universe is one great stupendous machine, com- 
plete in all its parts ; and these again are a Iso marvellously 
related, that every wheel, chain, pinion, and lever, as one might 
say, act and re-act upon each other without causing either dis- 
order or confusion ! The sublimity of the whole infinitely sur- 
passes all that man's imagination could conceive, while the 
beauty even of its minutest parts is so perfect, that no tongue 
of poet has ever been able to express it, far less has any artist 
ever been able to imitate it correctly, even with the aid of a 
thousand tools justified according to proportion's faithful law. 
No marvel that a machine so great, so vast, should speed with 
silent awe its "perturbating" course along the line of seemingly 
boundless space without OTie single stop ! and yet should touch 
at each station simply to tell that not OTie moment it has lost ! 

. It gives, hut takes no note of Time, 
It knows it not e'en by its loss ! 

— E. D. after Young. 

Still, after all, some imperfections may be seen. Here, a 
" broken pitcher at a wheel '* — there, a broken pinion lies I 
Nature, however, is its own physician. It mends even broken 
bones, and, without a single recipe, heals its many physical 
wounds. This is its vis medicatrix! Yet, even withal, nature 
cries aloud to powerless man for help ! Man is a fellow worker 
with its Lord, hence his daily toil, that he may gain by just 
labour even his livelihood. Then, only, can he with propriety 
pray — 

" Be gracious, heaven, for now 
Laborious man has done his due.^^ 

This law of labour is the same even in the kingdom of "free 
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grace/' God addeth 'power to simple faith. Ask the' Spirit's 
power and so ye shall receive ; hence knock and knock again ; 
thus pray without ceasing, for " I hear even the ravens and 
young lions when they cry '* — ^yea, I stand and knock at every 
door ! open and I shall come in. Hear ! It is the voice of vour 
patient, longnsuflFering, ever-loving God ! He says to each, to 
all, Hear ! Believe ! Eepent ! and Live ! These creative dcta, so 
great, so vast, and yet withal so wise and good, bespeak one 
master mind. And thus the stripling David sang — ^It is only 
2, fool who saith in his heart no God ! For 

" The heavens declare the glory of God, 
The firmament sheweth his handiwork ; 
Day unto day uttereth speech, 
Night unto night sheweth knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language 
Where their vokt is not heard." 

2. The will of the mind is its law, hence it is necessarily free 
to choose what to the mind seems best. That which it declares 
and eomrfiands to others is called in legal phrase an "act" Law 
is the command of a sovereign, containing rules of conduct for 
his subjects. In the multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, 
hence the preamble, " by the advice and consent of our lords 
spiritual and temporal, and our commons in Parliament assem- 
bled, be it enacted and declared," &c. Superstition might vary, 
but no iyra/at like Napoleon could possibly reign where so many 
minds are called on to advise, and where so many free wills are 
required to give their free consent. Hence Aristotle and 
Cicero concluded that a mixed government (such as that of 
England) is the most perfect which human intelligence can 
possibly devise. It is next to the vox Dei ! It accords with 
the written word of God. Universal suffrage or vox populi is 
brutish — ^Eobespierrean's bloody work. The first Napoleon 
put it down by physical force. Intelligence is not of rapid 
growth. It is reared by labour. Labour requires patience. 
The fruit of patience is experience, and it proves what is trust- 
worthy. In it alone we tribst — that is, we believe it — for belief 
is simple trust. Faith thus grounded on intelligence is not 
like feari/ng superstition ; it is that assured confidence on which 
all loving obedience firmly rests. Its just reward is perfect 
peace ! Napoleon III. waded to his throne through a sea of 
blood. It was a deyilish popish trick. Even the Wizard of 
the North lets his green curtain fall that he may enjoy a 
nightly rest. I knew my client well, both as a public and a 
private man. His tricks were all by sleight of hand; but blood 
ever leaves its "damned spot/' Napoleon cannot rest one 
night in peace. The empire ! It is peace. It is a he. His 
voice is still for war. How then can he love peace ? Let Pam 
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be on his guard. Never trust a godless man. A congress is 
not an assembly of saints— each looks to number one. Our 
government alone is free, hence it is well suited for the " Con- 
stitution of man." America ! The constitution of the States 
is a pure fiction. It was tried in Greece, and there it failed. 
A league cannot bind full-grown heirs unless they by consent 
homologate their old paternal laws. Each State retains its 
separate laws, and not being equUateral by EucUd's rule, they 
cannot coincide. How can two walk together unless they both 
agree ? Hence war to the knife is all the cry. The first ques- 
tion was not "slavery." This was an after-thought. Par 
populi was once a " virgin's cry " — it gave to Rome her fame ; 
it also gave her laws so just, that, had she kept them, Rome 
would have been still the same. She fell by a coup d'etat. 
Religion next was by the sword established as law ; again, a 
Pope, like another Moses, broke the divine tables, and in their 
place instituted what is named his Canon Law. The vox popwli 
then became vox diaboli; hence it is the devil's work — ^a 
hydra monster, who^e delight is only to injure and* inflame! 
It fears a tyrant while it supports a tyrant. It can either 
flatter or condemn, just as it is in the mood It is thus like 
the raging sea, it casteth up nought but mire and dirt. How, 
then, can it ever respect a constitutional king ? 

Human legislation, however, is necessarily imperfect, for no 
finite mind is perfect ; at best it is only an approximation to 
absolute justice. It cannot discern the thoughts or intents of 
the heart, hence it cannot possibly adjust itself to every case. 
Thus both judge and jury are often in the wrong. Law is the 
cause of order ; hence, wherever law is seen in action, it is 
justly inferred that a legislative will must necessarily exist. 
Even were we to find a printed " act " lying on the public 
road, we would instantly say, "It speaketh for itself." It points 
to every toll, and hence all must pay before they pass. Is 
not this reasonable ? Even the "Gospel," without its sainted 
names, is known by its spirit to be the law of everlasting truth ; it 
is so just and reasonable that no one dare gainsay it. Men only 
choose to ignore it ! There is no Will inherent in any phy- 
sical thing, and yet how perfect is the action of its law — ^gravi- 
tation rules throughout all space. Chemical laws never vary 
in their aflSnities. All material elements express just action in 
exact proportion to their innate force. Hence, from perfect 
physical law in action, we infer the existence of an equally 
perfect legislative mind. Thy law is perfect, said King David, 
when speaking of the moral law of God. See his beautiful and 
logically constructed psalm. Hence his equally logical conclu- 
sion is a prayer to his *' Redeemer and his Ood!'* — Ps. xxiii. 

3. The mind is free to think. The will is also free to choose. 
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This constitutes true moral freedom, without some degree of 
which no moral man could possibly exist. He every moment 
wills his manner of life. He sits, walks, runs, or leaps ; he 
speaks or he is silent, just as he is in the mood. The mind is 
a first finite cause. Man is, therefore, justly responsible to 
himself and fellow-men, as well as accountable to his legislative 
governor on earth. How much more so to that almighty Legis- 
lator who reigns in heaven supreme. God, said Seneca, is " a 
witness to all our thoughts and actions, and a keeper from whom 
we cannot escape." " Will not the Judge of all the earth do 
right f said Abraham. Yea, said God, if I find but ten 
righteous men in Sodom I will not destroy it for their sakes. 
Get ye out ; flee for your life, for I can do nothing of my 
"strange act" — just judgment — until ye are safe. Thus said 
the Lord to Lot ! He said the same to Noah when he " shut 
him in " the ark. The ark was typical of Christ Li him we 
are "shut up" and safe, through faith. How easy is it to state 
objections. For example, as the ark was little enough for its 
living cargo, how could it hold their food ? The answer is, 
that it is probable that the ark contained very little food. 
He who multiplied ihe widow's cruse could supply every 
beast with food. It was a miracle, and the greatest marvel is, 
that Noah's sons were saved at alL They were saved for 
Noah's sake. Even Hume was not so wicked as Colenso. A 
miracle with him was possible, — Colenso says it is not ! This 
is a sufficient answer for a fool, lest he should be wise in his 
own conceit. Again, God will not always account him as a 
fool ; just judgment shall be meted out, and by his own words 
Colenso shall be judged. I judge him not, that is the duty of 
his church, but even it is in £t fix. The faithful are "the salt of 
the earth." " Whenlsee," said Philo, "any good man dwelling in 
a house or city, I pronounce that house or city happy, and I 
think that its enjoyment of good things is sure, and that its 
expectation of future happiness will be accomplished, inasmuch 
as, for the sake of those who are worthy, God will bestow his 
boundless and illimitable riches even on the unworthy. When, 
therefore, I hear that any one of these men is dead, I am ex- 
ceedingly downcast and grieved, and I lament those who are 
left behind, as now deprived of the great and mighty hand by 
which they were saved, and as likely now to feel the evils which 
are due to them." Philo's allegorical style has been greatly 
misunderstood. It is often truly sublime as well as beautiful. 

3dly. How it is possible for the human mind to he free, is, as 
I have said, beyond our ken ; still it is a fact revealed in every 
man's conscious soul. 

B 
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Physical and Moral Laws. 



Physical law is the fixed law of necessity. It changes not, — 
fire always bums. The diamond is as perfect now as it was at 
first. Crystalline perfection is not visibly progressive, it attains 
its ultimate perfection as it were by one leap, and there it 
remains, subjected to the law of disintegration, — omnia mu- 
tantur. Moral law is the law of progress moving slowly upwards 
to the finite perfect. Moral development is thus a possible 
thing ; for along with the internal law of conscience, which is 
only objective to the mind, man might by his inherent freedom 
— the law of his natui-al constitution — ^rise from one degree of 
perfection to another, and so on without limit ; but, alas I it 
never has been so. Man, by secular wisdom, has never known 
God, for, as philosophers have said, as science advances a Deity 
recedes. Aristotle's metaphysics affords abundant evidence of 
the truth of this very common saying. Nevertheless, the fact 
that millions after millions of free intelligent beings have 
existed on the earth, proves, beyond all question, that their 
Creator was, is, and of necessity ever must be, an infinitely intelli- 
gent, and hence an absolutely moral God. He who had such 
perfection of wisdom, and such vast power to create, must have 
been able to devise what is necessarily best and good. Hence 
we say that the highest act of Deity with which we are 
acquainted is the creation of a rationally-minded man. Whether 
it be possible or not for the finite creature to prove philosopbi 
cally the existence of the Deity as the infinite one, is a ques- 
tion which no man need discuss, for man's necessity had been 
God's opportunity. Hence God in his wisdom saw meet to 
give that revelation which we call* the Book of God, to declare 
not only his existence as the infinite one, but also what really 
are those essential attributes which constitute his moral per- 
fection. For myself, I think that, by just induction, this ques- 
tion, which Combe could not answer, may be infallibly solved 
by human reason. The greater the number of finite angels 
which men have believed in, just goes to extend our notion of 
the infinite. Let us consider the origin of motion. No finite 
being could possibly be the originator of its own motive power. 
Man has it as a gift. Hence the originator of motion must neces- 
sarily be himself immoveable. That is, he cannot move beyond 
or out of himseli He must therefore be the infinite, unchange- 
able Jehovah, without even the shadow of turning. This 
reasoning entirely accords with the expressed declaration of 
God's word. 

That one supreme mind exists I have already shown, and if 
one, why not many ? But many finites do not make an in- 
finite. Finite existence infers imperfection, that is, the possi- 
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bility of a still greater. Hence not one of all those finites 
could possibly be that supreme infinite of whose existence we 
have formed a notion. Hence no finite being can possibly, ac- 
cording to reason, be self-existent ; and if not self-existent, no 
finite being can be the- only living and true God. There can- 
not therefore be more than one infinite being, for he only could 
by possibility be necessarily self-existent. I may not have 
made myself clearly understood, but I can call to my aid the 
testimony of an illustrious heathen, to show what he, by the 
natural use of his reason, thought of this deeply important 
question. '*And what is God?" said Seneca; "an immense 
and an almighty power. Great without limits, and he doth 
whatsoever pleases him. He that applies himself to this study 
transcends the very lot and condition of his mortality. That 
almighty power is all that we do see, and all that we do not 
see. What is the difference betwixt the Divine nature and 
ours? Man is compounded, and his best part is his mind. 
But the Almighty is all mind and all reason, and yet mortals 
are so blind that the actions of this incomprehensible power, so 
excellent.for beauty, constancy, and disposition, are looked upon 
as the works of chance, and subject to all the tumidts which 
affect poor mortals. And this is not only the folly and mad- 
ness of the common people, but the weakness also of the wise 
men. There are some that arrogate to themselves the faculties 
of providence and reason, and the skill of disposing as well 
other people's affairs as their own, and yet these very men are 
so very besotted as to imagine the world only to be governed 
by an unadvised rashness, as if nature knew not what she did ! " 
With this noble testimony before me, I think I may justly hold 
that reason and revelation are both at one, and I may with 
perfect confidence set my face as a flint against the rabid scepti- 
cism of Combe, and boldly denounce all such folly as not only 
a sign of mental weakness, but as an infallible proof of an in- 
cuTdble insanity. 

Infinitude is not an abstraction — a nothing; all numbers 
spring from unity ; all space is extension proceeding from OTie 
point. Time, from the first moment it sprang out of a past 
eternity, is still progressing onward, non erit finis. But what 
are number one — one moment and one point ? I answer, all 
have position but not magnitude in their relation to mind. But 
here we must necessarily pause, for every material point is 
divisible ad infinitum^ ; a finite spiritual mind as a point is 
not divisible at all. Each mind, as a spirit, stands in the midst 
of a circle, whose circumference is unlimited, and the number 
of whose radii are infinite ! The mind has thus neither size, 
colour, nor shape, — what then can it be ? It is a personal 
thing without parts, therefore it is a unity. Locke defines a 
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" person to be a thinkiog, intelligent being, that has reason 
and reflection, and considers itself as itself, the same thinking 
thing in different times and places." This is all we can say in 
the matter, with only one addition, viz., the conceptions ol 
space, number, and time have no limits, and yet the mind is 
conscious that its faculties are in their nature finite. The 
faculties which form the ideas of space, number, and time, when 
exercised, lose themselves in the infinite, but still in this act, 
as Combe justly admitted, page 57, " our minds are capable of 
rising above this eartk and sdl its qualities'' By this admission, 
he condemned his whole materialistic system, for the spiritual 
mind is not like its body, necessarily confined by space, or com- 
posed of an infinite number of material particles. Neither is 
its intelligence, consisting of reason, judgment, and reflection, 
&c., mere " qualities " of matter, evolved like odours out of any 
of its forms or peculiar elementary combinations, but is in fact 
a personal indivisible thing, which, notwithstanding its mys- 
terious union with its ever-changing tabernacle, is in its moral 
nature capable of rising a^ove all its bodily physical "qualities," 
as well as above all those physical fixed laws to which its body 
is necessarily subjected; nay, more, the mind, by the same 
admission, has a limited power of action inherent in its will, . 
by which it can so energise itself in thought even beyond the 
circle of material space, and by which it is capable of control- 
ling and directing all those fixed laws which are inherent in it3S 
bocfily constitution, according to its own pleasure. Hence the 
mind is really and truly free to act, and free to choose ; that is, 
man, even as he is constituted, is a moraly and hence an ac- 
countable being for all his thoughts and words, and for all the 
deeds done in or through the body, whether they be good or 
bad. 

It is horrifying to think even for one moment, as Combe 
deliberately thought, that the SOUL is nothing more than a 
material substance, and that at death "life departs like the 
blowing out of a candle, and that all its parts revert to their 
original (infinitesimal) iTiorganic state,'' to be scattered by the 
winds like chaff from off the threshing floor ! Is it not more 
rational to believe that the life of the soul is an original element 
by itself, and hence at death it necessarily goes to God who at 
first created it? Omnia Tnutantur nihil interit Is it not 
passing strange that any class of men possessed of reason should 
have advocated or entertained such a " damnable heresy," as 
St Peter would have called it, 2 Pet. ii. 1. Did not our Lord 
also say men might kill the bodj/y but could not kill the soul t 
Hence he said, " Fear him who hath the power to cast both 
soul and body into hell, yea, I say, fear him." I blush to think 
that Dr Buchanan, one of our talented ministers, should have 
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said he saw no great harm in admitting that the soul is a 
material substance. No harm? If that were true, God must 
be a material being also ! Hence God never is (as a materialist 
has said), but is only always beginning to be ! that is, our 
THOUGHTS on which the reality and stability of our reason 
depend are only evanescent qualities of a material substance, 
which, when applied to God, is equivalent to saying that no 
moral Deity exists at all, and hence all moral obligation has 
for ever ceased to hold its sway, not being based on a necessary 
and universal truth ! Yea, eternal truth itself must fail, and 
Jehovah's everlasting throne must fall to rise no more ! Re- 
tract ? I never shall, " no, not a single hairsbreadth/' God is 
a Spirit, and no material mind could possibly worship him in 
spirit and in truth ! .How precious is man's soul ! What would 
a man give in exchange for his soul ? 

" Many divines, as well as philosophers, have held the opinion 
that man has no spiritual substance or soul distinct from the 
body, but becomes extinct at death, and so continues till the 
Vesurrection. Among these are Milton, Locke, Bishops Sher- 
lock and Law, Dr John Taylor, Dr Priestley, Robert Hall, and 
Archdeacon Blackburne ; to whom may be added Bishop Wat- 
son, although, being naturally averse to dogmatism on subjects 
so abstruse, he went no farther than to say that he thought 
the point doubtful, — declaring that he was ' not disturbed at 
his inability clearly to convince himself that the soul is or is 
not a substance distinct from the body ;' that *he despaired of 
ever seeing the question clearly decided, whether the brain is 
the eflficient or the instrumental cause of sensation ; * and that 
* if the gospel is not true, he could have no expectation of a 
future state '" ! ! — Quotation from Combe. 

The Physical and the Moral. 

Man was created, both morally and physically, in a state of 
finite perfection. The physical paradise was the Garden of 
the Lord ; all beyond was a wilderness. Man lost his original 
righteousness by sinning against God. The earth was cursed 
for man's sake, hence not originally so designed by God, Rom. 
viii. 20. All physical and moral things travail in pain together 
until now. There is no peace to the wicked, and there is nothing 
stable on earth — all things are liable to change. As Plato 
said, contraries produced contraries. Every thing lived to die, 
and every thing died to live. We see this every day. St 
Paul said that there was hope even for the physical earth. It 
is waiting for its final change, when the sons of God shall be 
manifested at the resurrection. The curse will then be removed, 
and tVirgil's golden age shall be restored. Even Paul, who 
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Lad only the first-iruits of the Spirit, groaned witliin himself, 
waiting for the adoption, viz., the redemption (resurrection) 
of the body. This sense corresponds with the millennium 
of Isaiah and of John, Rev. xix. 6-9 ; xx. 6. *' For we are 
saved liy hope " — that is, our salvation is a thing still future, 
hence it is objective to faith, Rom. viii 23, 24 But there is 
a still tiigher change in the distant future. The laws of physi- 
cal things cannot possibly be immutable, else nature would be 
eternal, and hence independent of God. It has only one end 
to serve at present — that is, it manifests to men and angels the 
creative power of God. Perhaps the human mind could not 
have been taught otherwise than through sensible objects, nu Uu8 
in sensUy nullus vntellectu. The ultimate change will be 
when God shall, as his own vesture, fold them up. Mind can- 
not see mind now ; then shall we know other minds, as they 
shall know ours. The earth shall remove out of its place, and 
be utterly dissolved, 2 Pet. iii. 12. It shall flee away, and for 
it no place (space) shall be found. It shall be burnt up, and its 
elements shall be dissolved " Nevertheless we look for a new 
heaven and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness." There 
is a physical body at first, afterwards a spiritual body, answer- 
ing to the spirits of the just made perfect, — so St Paul. It 
argues little for secular science to find that religious men 
should thus, by false philosophy, have been so easily led astray. 
No marvel that Combe should have so greedily eaten up their 
doubtful and pernicious words, he/minis errare, incipientia 
vero in errore perseverare^ 

The spiritual nature of the soul being thus revealed, we 
must necessarily infer that its Creator must be a spirit as well. 
Homer s gods were sublime monsters of iniquity. Plato^s gods 
were good and loving beings, hence they could do no evil. 
But plurality was a proof that they were all in their natures 
finite. Hence Plato said they all had OTie father. Still he 
was not the absolutely supreme God, for Plato also believed in 
the existence of an eternal and irresistible principle, which 
'ruled over all things, and to whom both gods and men were 
alike necessarily subjected. The Greeks called this unknown 
principle Fate, and hence their altar to " the unknown god." 
Fate was in their view " almighty," and it is of consequence to 
remark that the same name, " God Almighty," was the only 
name by which Jehovah at first revealed himself to Abraham. 
God's great name, Jehovah, the everlasting and self-existent I 
AM, was not revealed to Abraham at all. It was subsequently 
made known to Moses. Hence it is possible that Plato's belief 
in fatal necessity, after all, was only an impure belief, founded 
on vague traditions, in the same manner as his belief in his 
plurality of good and loving gods was founded on the tradition 
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of those Theophanies who had appeared to Abraham, and who 
had announced to him the utter destruction of Sodom. Hero- 
dotus mentions in his history that the thirteen cities of the 
plain were destroyed by the just judgment of heaven, because 
of the extreme wickedness of their inhabitants. He also has 
recorded the traditional facts concerning the flood. He said he 
had visited the cavity through which the waters had returned 
to their original abyss. There were also medallions once in 
existence, shewing the ark as floating on water containing 
fishes. Even Noah was represented as sending out the raven, 
and the dove was seen returning with the olive twig. Hence 
their branch oipedce. No marvel that Noah was deified. No 
wonder that in the course of time his sin was imputed to him, 
when his name was changed to Bacchus, the preserver of the , 
vine. He thus became Virgil's " Drunken God." In the same 
pastoral he introduces the " hoarse raven sitting on his blasted 
branch," emblem of great desolation, and as an unlucky omen, 
" croaking from the left'' Hens, geese, &c., were lucky or bad 
omens, according to their manner of picking. Even clean 
beasts (without spotted entrails) were ominous of good, the 
spotted were ominous of evil. Noah sacrificed clean beasts 
according to his traditional law. In a word, every superstition 
which has ever existed had its foundation in traditional facts. 
What was Ormuzd, the goody and Achraman, the evil principle, 
but the good God and Satan, the wicked serpent. Hence the 
devil worshippers in Persia, the fire worshippers in Babylon. 
What else was Baal than Typhon, the serpent of the Egyptians ? 
What else Swithin, Sathan of the Druids ? And what else is 
St Swithin of modem date, but Satan ? If it rain on St 
Swithin's day, it must so continue at least forty days, or six 
weeks, the number recorded concerning the flood. This is a 
remnant of Druidical superstition. The desolation of the flood 
was attributed to Satan, the destroying serpent. What was 
the fiery ordeal in ancient times, but an appeal to the flaming 
sword of justice recorded in Genesis ? and what are the bon- 
fires in Ireland and those of Scotland, but remnants of Druidi- 
cal usages ? What is even war itself, but a bloody saterifice to 
Mars ? Hence the Champ de Mars in Paris. The happy 
place where " gay folly reigns" is called their Champ d'Elysees. 
America ! what do we even now see there ? God's judgments 
for their sins. Every seven years let every slave go free was 
God's just law ; and for its breach the Jewish remnant in 
Egypt was cut off*, see Jer. xliv. 19. Even the women then 
baked cakes to Venus, their queen of heaven. Their men were 
also accomplices in their guilt. The baptist ministers in Ame- 
rica only sold their slaves to wash away their sin. Touch not 
the unclean thing, and I will bless you, said the liOrd. ** Tliere 
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is a confederacy!*' That shall not be, swears Lincoln, while his 
hands are stained with blood. True, God's hand of vengeance 
is "man's sword." Call ye, Lincoln, this a fast? Go first 
loose every yoke, and let the oppressed go free. They h^ve 
already paid its price in hard dollars, stained by their blood. 

Slavery and Circumcision. 

God, no doubt, permitted slavery. The compulsory law of 
circumcision was its beneficent cure. It necessitated instruction. 
The American slave-holders prohibit instruction. Punishmenty 
in the one case, was forty stripes, save ona In America it was 
the death even of good Uncle Tom. What profit was m cvr- 
cumcision ? Paul answered, much every way, chiefly because 
" to them were committed the oracles of God." A slave was 
brought under the covenant's codicil in the fl^h, that he might 
be taught the better covenant of God. He was not thereby 
brought into Abraham's covenant of free grace. Abraham 
was in it before he was circumcised. It was to him a seal of 
faith ; to his slave it was a sign-mark, to point him to free 
grace, that by copying Abraham's faith he might become a 
free bom child of God. The truth is not a sign. It is a great 
reality. It is the truth signified, not the baptismal sign, that 
makes even babes in Christ go free. Circumcision in the 
flesh was not that of the heart. The gift of the Spirit is faith's 
first seal Hence, on believing, Cornelius and his companions 
were baptized. Why so ? They each had previously received 
the gift of tongues, "sealed by the Spirit." Again, many 
** heard, believed, and were baptized, ' both men and women."* 
Not one more. An infant cannot believe. Hence the com- 
mission says, first go and teach — that is, disciple all. He that 
believeth must of necessity be baptized. Baptism and the Eu- 
charist are mere physical signs; but as signs they have a 
spiritual meaning, addressed to faith. Without intelligent 
faith they are of no use whatever. God's judgments are visibly 
being poured out on America. If I go into the field I see the 
dead and wounded lying in every ditch ; if I go into the city, 
I hear the groans of the dying, cursing the day of their very 
birth, for no kind " Nightin^e" is heard to soothe or heal 
their broken hearts. Lam. ii. 21. Ah ! how many Rachels are 
now weeping in their once peaceful homes, and refusing to be 
comforted because their beloved sons are gone, ah, never to 
return ! They now lie buried on a foreign strand, which they 
once called their own. True, alas! it is their now silent home. 
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Revelation. 

But the question occurs again, How was it possible for God, 
the infinite, to reveal himself to man, the finite ? Combe very 
consistently said, " The soul being material, it is impossible for 
it to know God, or even to receive a revelation at all." Hence 
he said, as we " cannot form any well-grounded notions con- 
cerning God's form, his substance, his size, or his mode of living," 
instead, therefore, of attempting to define God, let us, said he, 
" inquire into the manifestations of his WILL presented to us 
in nature, and from it learn how God governs the world/' True, 
we can there discover the action of those physical forces which 
are inherent in every physical substance. But where can we 
discover the will of God in its relation to the moral mind ? 
And, moreover, how was it possible for a materialist like Combe 
to arrive at the bare notion of a spiritual substance at all ? It 
is only a spiritual substance that can possibly think such a 
thought, yet in the next breath he denied its very existence. 
Strange logic this. Alpha est, alpha Tion est. If it be, it can- 
not also not be. Man's very conscience had become seared, 
as with a heated. iron. But, after all, it is not dead. It only 
sleepeth, to wake again, and rise up like a remorseless giant 
when refreshed with wine. Remorse is that worm which 
never dies. In the moral world of mind there is no inhe- 
rent vis-medicatrix, hence there is no physical balm to heal 
a spirit's mortal wounds, the necessary effects even of every 
venial sin. Ah ! what mind can tell the number of its sins, 
or reckon the number of its grievous wounds ? Not one but 
God. He holds them in the hollow of his hands. Their 
number is as particles of dust, they are innumerable as the 
stars, yet he counts and names them, every one. Revela- 
tion I It made known the origin and also the future destiny 
of man. It came at first to Adam through faith, and that by 
hearing the living voice divine. It had no shape at alL It 
came again, when all men were asleep. It roused them by its 
trumpet blast. It was so loud that even the dead in sin then 
heard its fearful sound, " Ye slumberers, awake." Again, in 
sweetest accents, it did say, I am your just and loving God. 
Wherever I shall record my Tianie there to my altar go, and 
there thou shalt worship me. I then shall come, that blessed 
ye might be, Exod. xx. 24j. Hence David sang, " I will to thy 
altar go, to God my chiefest joy." 

The universality of this custom among all nations, and among 
all savage tribes, is an infallible proof of its divine origin. But 
of this more anon. 
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The Logos — Word, Speech. 

I dare not dogmatise, I only postulate, that God in the be- 
ginning had subjected himseli* to finite fomh — that is, mani- 
fested himself as the finite Logos. Hence the Logos was very 
God of very God. " In him, as man, the Spirit dwelt ' with- 
out measure.* In him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.'' He was before all things, the first-horn of every 
creature, the beginning of the creation of God, the alpha and 
the omega, the beginning and the ending, the almighty ; hence 
he was in the beginning, and was the creator of all things which 
exist, as well as the efficient cause by which all things consist, 
" He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father. I and my Father 
are one." And again, the finite only seemingly is less than 
the infinite, hence " my Father is greater than all" " My Fa- 
ther is greater than I." " Before Abraham was, I ABi." I 
postulate, that in heaven the same Logos was in an angels 
form. Satan may have been the highest of the angelic throng. 
His great free spirit once was pure. His first sin was his 
pride. His reason could not scan the infinite. Hence he 
rejected him whom he saw, and whom he called the Finite. 
The finite, he may have said, cannot possibly be the infinite. 
By disbelief he fell. " He abode not in the U^th!' " I am 
the truth" said Christ. Hence he held the truth of God, as 
revealed in the Logos, to be what wise men sometimes call a lie, 
"He was thus a liar from the beginning,'' and the first free mind 
which exemplified the first act of evil, and hence " the father 
of all lies." All such suggestions are of the devil, and thus he 
tempted Eve. It is possible that the pre-Adamic world may 
have been at one time subjected to his sway, and his destruc- 
tion may have also been the cause of what Ovid called his 
chaos. The earth had become a shapeless mass, and darkness 
was on the face of the deep. The just^rs^ judgment inflicted 
by the Logos was thus so far complete. A still more awful 
judgment awaits the full measure of Satan's guilt. Hence 
Satan is called the prince of the powers of the air — the spirit 
that worketh in the children of disobedience. But God's pur- 
poses cannot possibly be defeated. A second creation next 
appears, and all things are reduced to shape by order's primal 
law. The Logos said, " Let light be, and light was." The 
heavens and earth did then appear in all their glory, bright 
even without a risen sun. No marvel that the angelic hosts 
did shout, and that heaven's vaulted arches rang with their 
joyful song. And yet, alas ! how soon even they had cause to 
weep. Man by temptation fell. But more of this anon. 

I had long thought that the creation of man was God's 
highest work on earth. But it now appears to my mind that 
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the work of redemption infinitely excels all God's other works, 
and even all his perfect physical laws ; for what physical laws 
could not possibly effect, what even the perfection of the moral 
law could not accomplish, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God, without making his law less honourable or less glo- 
rious, even magnified it, not by adding to its intrinsic excel- 
lence, for that was impossible, but by shedding on it a still 
greater lustre, yea, an infinite as well as an eternal weight of 
glory, by sending his only and well-beloved Son to suffer and 
die, the juet for the vnjusty that sinful men might become the 
veritable sons of God. No marvel that the cherubim and sera- 
phim by such knowledge rise from one degree of perfection 
unto another, and in their rapid flight hide their faces with 
their several wings, crying to each other. Holy ! holy ! holy ! 
while enveloped in glory so ineffable and so bright ; for all 
things in heaven must be to them full of the glory of tbe Lord. 
And so shall men on earth respond in their millennial days ; 
for as I live, said God, my secret sworn purpose shall be ful- 
filled when " all the earth shall be filled with my glory." No 
marvel that even in God's holy tabernacle on the earth they 
had to pass through that thick veil, which was typical of Im- 
Taa,nueYs flesh, that they might through it learn true humility, 
before being confirmed as God*s elect, and placed for ever on 
the mercy-seat, to meditate on God's redeeming love. No 
marvel that they watched with Jesus when he was in the gar- 
den, and when he hung upon the cross. It was an angel who 
first rolled back the stone. It was an angel who first said, 
Come and see. " Worship the Logos, all ye gods," yea, worship 
him all ye sons of men, for he is your soul's Redeemer, and 
your Almighty God. Redemption ! It is a theme so inex- 
pressibly afiecting, and yet so infinitely sublime, that eternity 
is too short to utter ail its praise. The cross I It is there 
that we see the full tide of divine justice met by the heaving 
billows of eternal love, and although turgid at first, stained by 
Emmanuel's blood, yet, marvellous to behold, there from it 
flows a river clear as crystal, as from the throne of the Eternal, 
in which the most polluted sinner may freely wash, and be as 
instantly made clean. " Believe and live," thus saith the 
Lord. Amen. 

Language. 

It is absurd to suppose that man either in mind or body ex- 
isted in successive generations from all eternity. Plato believed 
that matter was " uncreated." He also thought the same of 
mind. Neither can we suppose with Lord Monboddo or with 
Darwin, that men were originally monkeys, or even savages. 
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The development system outrages common sensa The first 
man and woman must have been created in an adult state, and 
endowed with knowledge as well as with the gift of speech^ else 
how could they have known what to eat or how to live, or how 
could they have possibly conversed ? 

What man knoweth the spiritual things of a man save the 
spirit of man that is in him? K man had not a spiritual mind 
he would have been no better than a brute ; but while, each 
man knows his own, no man knows his neighbour's thoughts. 
Yet a man who, in this sense, never saw his brother, can com- 
municate to him his inmost thoughts and feelings, and can 
form those friendships which are the very solace of his existence. 
The language of signs is the only vehicle of communication 
betwixt mind and mind. It may be a visible sign, an aural 
sound, or it may be one of touch, such as that used by the 
blind. Everything which afifects the five senses is in its nature 
like our organs, material Even light is material Spirit does 
not act on spirit by physical force. We cannot compel belief.* 



He that*8 compelled against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still." 



Even the Holy Spirit acts on the mind nqt by force, but by 
moral suasion. He speaks not of himself, that is, he reveals 
no new truths. He takes of the things of Christ — those which 
had been already revealed, and shows them to us through our 
senses. Thus faith came at first by sight. Men saw and be- 
lieved. Saul believed when he saw the Lord. This was the 
qualification for apostleship. Again, faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the Word, or written testimony of God. HacSi 
word is in itself a mere material sign, an immoveable type. 
And yet it is strange that material signs or types should have 
five different significations. Take, for example, the conjunction 
" and," which simply means addition. First, it relates things 
without life, as house avd byre. Secondly, it relates things of 
a vegetable nature, as the oak and the thorn. Thirdly, it re- 
lates things which have animal life, as horse and cow. Fourthly, 
it relates things which possess reasonable souls, as Caesar cwiii 
Cato, Fifthlv, it relates things which partake of a divine 
nature, as Samt John and Saint Paul. But in doing this the 
word "and" never changes its nature, it is the mina which is 
the cause of its having dLSferent meanings, and unless the per- 
son spoken to has a similar mind to ours, we could not render 
ourselves intelligible to him at all. The last and highest 
relations of the word "and" is beautifully exemplified by 
our Lord when he said, Unless ye eat the flesh "and" 
drink the blood of the Son of Man, ye can have no life in 
you. "My words are spirit and life." The Jews, as well 

* Galileo. 
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as the disciples, stumbled at this saying. They said, How 
can this man give us his flesh to eat ? But our Lord explained 
by saying, " The flesh profiteth nothing." Ah ! there was a 
depth of meaning in all this which few seem to apprehend. 
The Paschal Lamb meant Christ Its flesh was eaten along 
with bitter herbs, and without faith it was of no profit to them. 
The meieflssh of his better sacrifice could have served no better 
use. If we have known Christ after the flesh, we must know 
him no longer as a man, but as the Logos. Solitude to any 
common mind would soon work death. Without increase of 
knowledge it would become a perfect imbecile. Solitude, even 
to an educated mind, without the knowledge of God, would 
soon produce the same effect. The mind cannot live alone, 
it must of necessity have a companion. The flesh is merely 
material organic life nourished by the blood, which is com- 
posed of organic substances taken into the mouth and 
digested in the stomach. If we eat thereof we must soon 
hunger again. But the spiritual soul requires spiritual, not 
material food, without which it cannot live. Knowledge is 
that spiritual food. It is not secular, it is divine. It inspires 
the souL Moore exemplified both kinds. 



First :— 



1 



Second : — 



" This world, they say, is a world of woe, 

But that I do deni/ ; 
Can sorrow from the goblet flow, 

Or pain from beauty's eye ? . . . 
If any pain or care remain 

We'll drown it in a bowl." 

" This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man's illusion given ; 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, — 

There is nothing tTue but heaven I " 



The first is purely the Homeric muse, the second has in it 
more of the divine. Hence we say Carlyle is inspired. But 
by what muse ? The Homeric ! He is often sublime, but I see 
in him little of the divine. He had not the power when writing 
Oliver Cromwell's life to separate what was human, alias 
wicked, from that which was by divine impulse. Carlyle is not 
a prophet, else he would have known that David saved Saul, 
and even returned to him his spear. David conquered by the 
force of truth. It melted the heart of Saul. My son David ! 
By this I know that thou shalt be king. Thou hast been kirvd 
to me, be thou also kind to mine. Sware to me now ! So 
David swore his loyalty to Saul. The manna came down from 
heaven, but having been in its nature material, that made no 
difference; they died. It is not bread alone which sustains 
our animal life, it is because God has so ordained it. Christ 
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was the t7*ue bread that came down from heaven, that is, his 
Spirit was in the manna, and gave it all the virtue it possessed. 
It was by His word that it came, for before Abraham was 
Christ was, and still is the same. The very " I AM " who ap- 
peared to Moses in the bush. " He that hath seen me bath 
seen the Father,'' " I and my Father are one." Therefore ajs 
Christ fed the multitude by his word of power, so said he your 
souls shall live by my " word " if ye shall receive it by simple 
faith as truth, " My flesh would profit you nothing even if ye 
were to eat it, for you would still hunger again and again ; but 
the words I speak unto you, they are spirit AND life,^* That 
is as if he had said they are vehicles which carry my spiritual 
thoughts into your minds, and if they shall abide in your 
memories, you shall be of one mind with me, " for as I live by 
the Father so shall you live by me." " I in you, * and * you in 
me." Thus our relationship shall be so eternally fixed that it 
shall for evermore endure. Hear, believe, AND your souls shall 
live. My young reader will thus see that the conjunction 
" and " in the first case related two material things., viz., flesh 
and blood jin their literal material sense, and so the Jews under- 
stood them. But our Lord used them in the highest spiritual 
sense they could possibly posvsess. As physical signs they be- 
came vehicles of spiritual ideas, and had the Jews not gone 
away, they would have heard our Lord's explanation, and all 
would have been well They stumbled at the Word, as too 
many do at the present day. The teaching of Christ was para- 
doxical, but so also was the custom of that age. Philo is as 
good a commentator on spiritualism as was St Paul. Rebecca 
is just the woman of Samaria at Jacob's well. "The well is 
deep, and thou hast nothing to draw." She lets down her 
pitcher of spiritual knowledge, and thereby gives the water of 
life without a price. The water was material only to the 
camels, thereby meaning animal life. See Philo's beautiful 
allegory. 

Revelation. 

Every man is a revealer of secrets. Each time he opens his 
mouth his spirit's voice speaks his thoughts, and all men live by 
exercising their natural faculty called faith. Tens of thousands 
hang upon a man's simple word. The witness of man is daily 
received ; the witness of God is greater, why then is the Bible 
so generally not believed to be the sure word of God ? It is 
because of the hardness of men's hearts. There is not one out- 
and-out sceptic in the world. But men do not like to retain 
the knowledge of God in their hearts. They hide themselves, 
like Adam, among the trees of their conservatories or in their 
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flowery paths, in which all secularists delight, saying, "as science 
advances a Deity recedes." Hence a professor would be laughed 
at if he were, before reading his lecture, to offer up a prayer. 
And how seldom do we hear a moral lecture verified by these 
words, " Thus saith the Lord " ; we hear plenty of quotations 
from Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, but how few from 
David, Isaiah, and Daniel? and how seldom do we hear St 
Paul's words spoken of in the manner in which the Pythagorean 
students spoke of their great teacher when they ended all their 
disputations with one short sentence, " the master said it." 
The consequence is, that while the wine, tabret, and song are 
in every feast, yet a grace before and after meat are things 
which with many are ignored ! Everything is good if it be 
sanctified by thie word of God and by prayer. But how few 
philosophers are, Daniel-like, praying men ? How few can say 
with David, Seven times a-day I praise thee. Lord ; and are 
there not fewer still who can with Christ say, I have spent 
whole nights upon a mountain top in fellowship with God ? 
The holy place of God's temple was a type of the gospel church. 
The golden lamp supplied by a priest (spiritually speaking it 
fed itself with oil, Zech. iv. 11) was typical of the Spirit of all 
truth. The shew-bread was a type of Christ, and of which 
none but the priests dared lawfully to eat. The daily incense, 
bruised small, was symbolical of Christ's sufferings as the ground 
of all-prevailing intercession. Ah ! where now is the gospel 
church ? By this time all should have been teachers and ex- 
horters, "one by one." By this time all might have been 
priests, and praying with and for all. Oflering of thanks and 
Christian charities should now have been the only true and 
holy sacrifices acceptable to God, for Christ died once that he 
might die no more ; while the communion table should show 
forth a weekly meeting of the saints sitting at their feast of 
love. As the bread is one, the manifold Christian body is 
OTie. Their only memorial of their Lord is simple bread and 
wine ! They knew him once according to the ji^hy when by 
faith they saw him on the cross, henceforth they know him 
not as dead, but as him who lives for evermore. His resur- 
rection is their life, his glory is their hope. Hence they 
shall yet see him as he is. Yea, they shall even with him 
dwell, and that for ever. " So shall we ever be with the 
Lord. Comfort one another with these words." The truth is, 
the "wilderness" was also prophetical of our present gospel 
church. Its presbyteries are more like debating clubs and 
open confessionals than like the godly council at Jerusalem, 
wherein inspired men spoke in the very name of God. It was 
the jirsty it also was the last ! But why should I go on to 
rant, seeing the truth is so very plain ? Dr Colenso ! Dr Renan ! 
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to what college of priests do either of you belong ? or were ye 
ever like true prophets' sons, taught in their humble schools ? 
No, No! The times are changed. A modem Babel has sprang 
up, and soon it must, like ancient Babylon, fall ! Consume, 
consume, the Spirit cries. A trembling Pope ! in haste he 
flies! But, ah! it is only to return! What other results, said 
Bishop Gillis, could be looked for from any successful attempt 
to overthrow, even for a time, the civilization of Catholicism ? 
Popery must necessarily assume a different phase. A spiritual 
angel he must now become, that he may lead the prophetic 
tyrant called a beast to his eternal doom. Rev. xix. 20. See 
Appendix, — Renan. 

Divine and Human Revelation. 

The divine is the Holy Spirit's work The human is of man. 
What knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of man that 
is in him. The Ego, and not the physical brain, knows its own 
thoughts. These are the only realities said Plato ; so said 
Hume ; and he taught Kant to say the self-same thing. If 
this be true, what is the Ego ? I^et it fly, said Socrates, yea, 
" catch it if you can." I go, said he, to question sovls, not meru 
The Ego reads ideas, for knowledge is its food divine. It lives 
on spiritual things — its body with its brain lives on its organic 
blood. This distinction is beautifully illustrated by Philo 
Judaeus. Its physical organic eye has never seen those spiri- 
tual things. It can only see the sun, moon, and stars, and that 
only when they shina Light is divisible. Its primary colours 
are red, blue, and yellow. These, by combinations, form the 
secondary. Thus blue and yellow constitute green. The eye 
only sees the physical earth when it reflects the straight rays of 
light as they proceed from the sun. Every thing absorbs the 
light It decomposes it, and retains that portion which it 
naturally likeSy as we say. It rejects only that portion which it 
reflects. Blackness is total absorption. Total darkness is when 
the organic eye can see no light at all. It then feels as if lost. 
The Ego is lost when, without spiritual light, it wanders in 
darkness, if not in black despair ! Physical light reveals that 
all physical things are to this day the wondrous workings of 
their Lord. The book of nature is man's first primer. True 
science is experience ; by it, and not by intuitive knowledge, 
man learns to know his Qod. The despised Hindoo sees God 
in trees, God in every whispering sound. God is their sublime 
when he thunders. He is the beautiful in the ever running 
streams. These are all in which the Hindoo's soul delights, 
and yet he taught the Egyptians all that they knew of God. 
The Egyptians taught Pythagoras. He taught Socrates. Plato 
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was his pupil. Plato taught Aristotle ; and he it was who 
taught the rope. By faith we know that the things that are 
made were not made of things that do appear, that is, nature 
did not create itself, ex nihilo nihil JU. 

Imagination. 

This is the mind's creative power, and marvellous are the 
things it doth invent. Superstitions are, as Bacon said, those 
idols which in its darkened den it first creates, and next wor- 
shippeth with its whole heart. Ezekiel saw those images within 
God's holy temple portrayed upon the inner wall, and there he 
saw the worshippers with their faces turned towards the rising 
sun. They had turned their backs to the ark, how could they 
possibly have seen the mercy-seat of love ? The eastern nations 
worshipped two gods ; the one evil, the other good. The sun 
was a symbol of the good, or rather, their true god. This 
seems to have been the reason which led Moses by inspiration 
to place the altar on the east side of the temple, in ofder that 
the Israelites might worship looking westward where the holy 
of holies stood. Destroy this temple and in three days T will 
raise it up, said Christ. This he said prophetically of his own 
resurrection. The temple, with its priesthood and all its holy 
services, was only a physical type by which God had revealed 
his just, yet loving character to man. Christ was the sum and 
substance of God's revealed will. His perfect moral law was 
perfectly fulfilled in all he did. He went about continually 
doing good. The ceremonial law in all its typical forms was 
also fulfilled in all Christ's sufferings. He was the bleeding 
lamb. Hence Paul " determined not to know anything among 
the Corinthians but Christ and him crucified." He contemned 
all secular wisdom, not because it was mathematically incorrect, 
but because it was theologically as false as it was impure, see 
1 Cor. vi. 2. Almost all divine revelations have been made to 
man through physical types. They were peculiarly suited to 
man's physical constitution. Memory is often deceitfiil. An 
immoveable type changes not. Hence Daniel's four succes- 
sive monarchies were represented by a metallic image, whose 
head was gold. The silver, brass, and iron, foretold three 
kingdoms. The last was that of Rome. These were so correctly 
described that sceptics say the prophecy was written by some 
learned Jew after the events had been fulfilled ; so be it, but 
this just confirms the argument I am about to state. Philo 
lived in the days of Christ, but he never saw our Lord. He 
often quoted Daniel, hence Daniel's book was then extant. The 
Roman Empire was then the empire of the world, and yet it, like 
Babylon, fell The ten-toed kingdoms still exist, and two wicked 
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powers arose, Mabomet in the east, the Papacy in the west 
The first was to be a scourge, the last was to oe called the man 
of sin. The latter power was to subdue three kingdoms, and 
reign as very God. Even the exact number of his yeara, as well 
as all his wicked deeds, is stated in Daniel's record. The ac- 
complishment of this prophecy is so notoriously true, that one 
might say it certainly had been written only yesterday. Dare 
any sceptic now deny that Daniel spoke the veritable word of 
Qod ? I declare things which happened in the beginning ; I 
also declare things which shall be to the end of time ; I do this 
lest men should say their lying oracles knew it all, and that 
their idols are true gods. — " Thus said the Lord." Isaiah xlviiL 
contains a direct reproof to every sceptical mind. K any man 
will do the will of God, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God. This is a better test of truth than that which 
Liebnitz knew. It is by the native force of truth that all error 
may be easily assailed. As I have refared to Mahomet and 
the Pope, I may here simply refer to my refutation of " Bishop 
Gillis's Defence of Popery *' which is now nearly out of print 

The Law of Sacbifice. 

The universality of this custom among all nations, and among 
all savage tribes, is an infallible proof that its origin was divine. 
Hence the word religion, from VigOy to bind or unite, and re, 
again. Hence also the word atonement, which means at-one- 
ment. If it be not divine, whence came it ? Who decreed it 
so that all should thus agree ? No man nor angel could have 
devised this religious rite ; God alone had the right to institute 
it Man had sinned ; " There is none good,'' said Seneca. " Man 
is prepossessed. He is evil before he becomes good," but how to 
become good man knoweth not Hence Seneca pardoned 
himself before he went to sleep. This, said he, '' every honest 
man can do for himself ;" and in this manner men, as Combe 
said, think that they may find peace. Even Lord John Russell 
has said the self-same thing : '* The partition of Poland was a 
disgrace to Europe, but we have condoned i^," said Lord John ; 
hence his recording angel, called the Czar, has, without one 
tear, blotted it out for ever. It is not so with God ! But some 
foolish Colenso, or as foolish a Renan, has said we have no 
account of the origin of sacrifice in Genesis. True. But Abel 
sacrificed the fattest of his flock, and by faith in the promised 
"woman's seed" he oflfered a better sacrifice than that of 
Cain. Cain offered his first fruits as a thanksgiving. He was 
the first sceptic. He knew not what " substitution " meant, — 
''blood for blood/' Sacrifice was connected with God's first 
promise. It explained it The lamb was a type of Christ, 
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"the Lamb slaiii from the foundation of the world." Christ 
crucified was "the burden" of every prophets song. They all 
foretold the sufferings of Christ, Isaiah liii..; and the glories 
(plural) which were to follow, Isaiah Ixiii Hence the glory of 
Messiah's personal peaceful reign, Psalm Ixxii Isaiah, in 
vision, saw Christ as a mighty conqueror crushing to death the 
wicked serpent's seed. St John, in vision, saw God's promise 
absolutely fulfilled, Rev. xix. The millennium next follows, 
Rev. XX. This was the sure hope of Paul, Rom. viii 24. He 
even held that it possibly might be fulfilled in his own day, 
Rom. xiii 11, 12 ; Heb. xi. 40 ; 1 Thess. ii. 19 ; iv. 15. Paul 
corrected this view, having received a fuller revelation, 2 Thess. 
ii. 2. He said an apostasy must intervene ; the man of sin must 
continue until Christ comes to destroy him with the brightness 
of his coming. The Epiphany means the personal appearance 
of his person, Christ's command was watch and pray, for ye 
know not the day nor the hour ! Hence, said Paul, hold fast 
the profession of your hope (not faith, as in our version, Heb. 
X. 23). Faith is subjective in the heart ; hope is objective. It 
is the thing which faith perceives, and for which it patiently 
waits, Rom. viii. 25. Yea, hold fa^t this hope ; why so ? " For 
he is faithful who promised," Heb. x. 23. God's word and oath 
are two immutable things by which faith consoles the doubting 
mind when it fails to " lay hold of this hope " which is set 
before it " in the promise." Cast not away, therefore, your con- 
fidence which hath great recompence of reward ; for ye have 
need of patience (see Rom. viii. 25), that after ye shall have 
done the will of God (in the world Christ's legacy is, " ye shall 
have tribulation," a strange reward this unless our hope is swre)y 
ye might receive the promise. What promise ? " For yet a 
little while " (Haggai ii. 6-9, also 21 ; see also Rom. xi 1 and 
26, still future, a quotation from Isaiah lix. 20 ; and particularly 
2 Peter iii. 8), and he that shall come will come, and will not 
tarry/* Now, meanwhile, the justified in Christ's blood shall 
live by faith in what ? In this sure hope. For if any man 
like Colenso, Renan, or even Brown, once a disciple of Irvine, 
d/raw back, it is written, " my soul shall have no pleasure in 
him," verse 38. Read now Paul's discourse on faith, Heb, xi., 
marking well verse 40. 2 Peter iii. 15 proves that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was dictated by Paul. Its style is that of Luke. 
Paul spoke of the scoffers of our last days, so did Peter, and so 
did Jude. "When I come, shall I find faith on the earth?" 
said Christ. We certainly live in these last days, Ijence *' the 
coming of th% Lord draweth nigh ;" but who shall abide at his 
coming ? Mai. iv. If my young reader will extend the passages 
I have mentioned, he will, in one hour, be able to refute the 
far-famed work of Dr David Brown. I keap it as a literary 
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curiosity, because of its bad logia The secularists call him their 
diviue. The Scotsman was his best critia I deprecate all 
dogmatism. When we enter a temple, said Aristotle, we com- 
pose our minds as well as arrange our attire ; so also it beoomeff 
us to be humble and modest when we meditate on the mysteries 
of God's unfulfilled word. I have only given a few passages 
(out of the many) in their natural connection, and I think they* 
clearly shew that our commentators are generally in the wrong* 
Dr Brown generally uses words expressive of contempt for his 
opponents ; I call this bad logic as well as very bad tasta 

2. Abel's sacrifice is our only proof of the piety of our first 
parents. They had taught their children to fear the Lord. 
Again, the omission in Genesis is one of the strongest proofs we 
have to shew that Moses was its inspired author. Exodus was 
certainly the first written book. In it we have God's sacred 
name first made known by a voice proceeding from a burning 
bush, and yet the bush was not consumed. This was a sym- 
bol of God's power, and also of his love. The voice thus spistke 
to Moses, *' I am the God of thy father." Thus did God au- 
thenticate the teaching of this poor but pious slava " I am 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob." 
That is, I AM is not three, but one. What is thy name '( said 
Moses. God said, " I am that I AM," the one God in relation 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as before declared. Hence said 
Jehovah, " Thou shalt say to the people, I AM hath sent me 
unto you." That is, this name, in its foresaid relation, " is 7ny 
name for ever, and my memorial unto aU generations." How 
unspeakably sublime I Thus Jehovah was that almighty one 
who had entered into a covenanted relation with Abraham for 
all time, as well as for all eternity. First, it gave the Land of 
Canaan to Abraham and his seed (Christ), Gal. iii. 16, 17, for 
an " everlasting*' possession. Hence (walk and see its length 
and its breadth), being a joini pro indiviso and de fviuro inhe- 
ritance, it cannot possibly be bestowed until Abraham shall 
have risen from his grave, and until Christ shall have come to 
reign. Then only shall Abraham's seed enjoy this " eternal 
inheritance," Heb. ix. 15. He never, in his mortal state, got 
as much of it as he could set his foot on. Acts vii. 5. Yet 
said Stephen, " God promised it to Atm." When Christ shall 
come, the place even of the soles of his feet shall be made glo- 
rious, and the feet of him who once agonised in the garden 
shall yet stand on the Mount of Olives, as he did at his trans- 
figuration. "As I live, said the Lord, all the earth shall be 
filled with my glory." The converted Jews are to be the mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, Isa. Ixvi. 9. The gift to Abraham's 
legal seed was granted by a codicil, a separate covenant in the 
flesh, hence they were only tenants at will. Canaan must be 
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viewed in its temporal, and also in its spiritual aspect.- Had 
Joshua given all the promised rest, God would not have spoken 
of another day, " There remaineth therefore a rest for the 
people of God,*- in that kingdom and city which is yet to come, see 
Jer. xxxl Jerusalem shall remain while sun and moon en- 
dure. But space will not allow me to extend my remarks. I 
must therefore refer to another work which is in preparation 
for the press. All I need say at present is, that Moses by tra- 
dition only knew that portion of the covenant to which circum- 
cision had been annexed. Hence we find the nature of sacri- 
fice clearly defined in Lev. xvii. 11, "For tlie life of the flesh 
is in the blood, and I have given it to you upon the altar to 
make an atonement for your souls, for it is the blood that 
maketh atonement for the sovl^ Therefore thou shalt not 
eat any blood of any living thing. This was also God*s com- 
mand to Noah, and it was again so decreed by the apostles, Acts 
XV. 20, hence no blood should be eaten. The nature of sacrifice 
and its divine origin having been so clearly established, Moses 
purposely omitted to repeat it in his book called Genesis. He 
left it to be inferred from the fact of AbeFs offering. Thus it 
is clear that if the book of Genesis be not a revelation from 
God, we must necessarily conclude that we have no revela- 
tion at all. Genesis is the foundation-stone on which the whole 
of the Jewish history, including the moral and ceremonial law, 
not only restSy but on which its whole superstructure is methodi- 
cally erected. It stands to this day before us a monument of 
divine wisdom, as well as of almighty power. What man but 
the prophet Moses could have heard and reduced to writing 
things so marvellous — things that no angel could have con- 
ceived — things which God alone could possibly have known — 
things which God's Spirit alone could possibly have uttered, 
and which, in absolute faithfulness, Moses did infallibly record ? 
Let Bishop Colenso and Renan veil their shameless faces with 
their unhallowed wings, yea, let them, like devils, tremble 
when they, like Peter, falsely swear. **We know not the very 
word of truth, we know not even Him who was and is not only 
Lord, bu^ God." And Peter went out and wept bitterly. 

3. As Seneca said, " We know so little, that we know not 
even the meaning of our religious rites. We observe our 
customs as traditions handed down to us by our progenitors. 
They must have once lived the nearest to the gods." Tradition 
had thus become corrupted. The heathen had long retained 
the externals of ancient piety. Their ceremonials had in them 
only a likeness, but not the very image of the truth. They 
feasted on their sacrifices, and invited the gods to commune 
with them, as if they could enjoy a very rich repast. They 
even sometimes drank the blood. It is only a few centuries 
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ago that the strong-minded Germans sacrificed their children 
to their forefathers' gods. Their law was " blood for blood." 
This custom underwent a change. A loving mother could not 
thole to be thus cruelly bereft. Hard-hearted fathers dew their 
slaves, or purchased others in open market to supply their 
place. The Druids wei*e even in Scotland the veritable priests 
of Baal. 

4. " Blood for blood." Infinite wisdom does nothing rashly, 
said Seneca. Nature does not work by chance. Henoe Yfe 
find there is a peculiar propriety or fitness in the thing itself. 
Man in his nature is in part an animal. Its life is in its blood. 
Its very bi*ain is ever being supplied and nourished by m^w 
organic blood. Hence the brain is ever changing its material 
state. The soul is the intelligent Ego. It lives and grows by 
knowledge. True knowledge is God's holy word. The body 
is its lawless organ. Through it men «i7i, hence U must be 
destroyed, " that the mind may no longer be its slave." So 
reasoned Paul Redemption-money was the price paid for the 
life of the first born. If not redeemed, the creature dared not 
live. Redemption means salvation. Its price is "blood for 
blood.'' Blood of the flesh thus redeems the spiritual aoul^ 
and makes it again at one with God. Hence Christ was thus 
made sin. Sin was actually imputed to him, although he 
knew no sin that we might be made the righteousness of Gk>d, 
and, as Luther said, " In Christ I see my sva imputed to him, 
in me 1 see his righteousness imputed to me," — that is, I see 
that God has brought " near his righteousness, and manifested 
it before all flesh." Christ was put to death in the flesh, and 
thus he offered up his perfected soul to God as a holy sacrifica 
He was made, or declared to be, perfect through sufferings, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and make us all as first 
bom children and servants unto God. Our Elder Brother died 
for all, else no younger brother could live. Christ being the 
holy one, and the just, death could not possibly have dominion 
over him. He had no sin, hence he was " quickened again by 
the Spirit ;" for, on the third day, he rose victorious from the 
grave. Oh, the depth of the wisdom of God 1 How ijnsearch- 
able are his counsels, and his ways are past finding out Who 
hath known the mind of the Lord, that he might instruct him! 
But we have, said Paul, the mind of Christ ; that is, unless we 
have a portion of the Spirit of Christ, and thereby made partakers 
of a divine nature, we are none of his. St Paul and Philo have 
beautifully illustrated this truth. Philo evidently was a dis- 
ciple of St Paul. He had feared the power of the synagogue. 
Hence we reckon, said Paul, that our bodies are dead to sin, but 
alive unto righteousness ; for if the Spirit of him who raised up 
Christ from the dead dwell in us, he shall also raise us up by 
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his Spirit that is in us, and hence the conclusion is, that if we 
live after the flesh we shall die ; but if we live after the Spirit 
we shall truly live. Let us therefore mortify the lusts of the 
body, that we may live unto God, and thus glorify God in our 
bodies and in our spirits, which are his. 

Lastly, The public Jewish feasts were all memorials of pub- 
lic national benefits. The Sabbatical rest, aod a thousand 
other things, are infallible proofs that the Old Testament is an 
inspired book. It is from first to last a record of miracles. The 
Jews are a miracle to this day. The greatest marvel of all is, 
that a single sceptic really exists. The New Testament insti- 
tutions are similar testimonies to the truth. The old and new 
are like two triangles, which, by Euclid's fourth rule of trans- 
position, perfectly coincide. 

ANCIENT SECULAR PHILOSOPHY. 

** Science, falsely so called," is secular philosophy ; that is, it 
is knowledge which knows not God. Egypt was the cradle of 
science and art, but the infant that was first cradled was the now 
despised Hindoo. They taught the Egyptian priests all they 
knew. They had their esoteric, secret teaching for the in- 
itiated, and their exoteric public doctrines for the vulgar crew. 
The Circle, Square, and Triangle were emblems by which their 
secret religion was made known. The circle expressed eternity 
and perfection, without a beginning and without an end. It 
meant their finite god. The vulgar were taught that it meant 
the sun. The square expressed their idea of the world. It was 
shewn to be a solid enclosed within six surfaces, as a cube* 
Plato said, It is impossible that there can be more worlds than 
one, seeing a circle can only hold one square. The triangle 
meant secular science. Its base was broad. It rested on the 
earth. Earth and water were their first two principles. Air, 
heat, and light were higher than the earth, hence they were 
the elements of their higher science. They thus formed its three 
ideal sides. The pyramid was ideal knowledge reduced to forTri, 
that is, material shape. They were the burial-places of their 
kings. The apex pointed to the unknown infinite — ^for the ideas 
of time, space, and number, all lead to one point. The six sides 
of a cube gave the first notion of a solid. Hence there were only 
two things which constituted true science, the spiritual and the 
sensible — ^mind and matter. Mind was a point, the centre of a 
circle. The circumference was the limit of the finite, the radii 
Were all straight lines of truth, a crooked line was error. 
Moses had been taught all this learning of the Egyptians, yet 
he knew not the God of Abraham even by his name " God 
Almighty." Hence the necessity for a further revelation of the 
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self-existing Ood as the I AM. Again, the miracles in £^pt 
had a twofold object ; first, they taught the priesthood that 
their idols were nought but vanity, hence they said, " This is 
the finger of God/' The creation of so many myriads of living 
things clearly manifested God's almighty power, yet Pharaoh, 
by advice of the priests, refused to let his slaves go free ! 
Hence there was no collusion betwixt Moses and these priests. 
The justice of God's judgment was thus clearly made manifest. 
God afflicts the obstinate with judicial blindness, while he 
exercises mercy on whom he wUl have mercy. Hence the 
secondary object was rather the primary one, viz., to teach the 
Hebrews, and through their experience to teach the whole 
world that, verily, there is a God who judges in the earth. 
The thick darkness in Egypt, while there was light in all the 
dwellings of the Hebrews, was not without a meaning. Thus 
the Israelites were led, step by step, to know the faithful charac- 
ter of Abraham's God, but not only so, they were prepared to 
receive a still higher revelation, for he that had separated the 
light from the darkness in Egypt would, to their mmds, appear 
as able to have said at first, "Let light be, and light was.' He 
that had created so many myriads of creatures in Egypt, could 
as suddenly (God does all things suddenly, Isaiah) have created 
every living thing which moveth in the waters and upon the 
earth. Again, he that divided the waters of the Red Sea could 
as easily at first have divided the waters from the waters, tliat 
he might manifest and re-establish and " replenish " the earth. 
The manifestation of the «U7i, not until the fourth day, clearly 
proved that the Egyptian Apollo was not the ^od of light ! 
The Sabbath, too, was meant to shew that after six days' work 
there should follow a seventh day of rest for man and beast. 
The giving of the law revealed the perfect moral character of 
God, while the altar revealed his mercy, proving that his highest 
name is love. The manna and the quails, as well as the water 
from the flinty rock, all taught the providential rule of the 
merciful and loving God. Still, after all, these were only types 
of " better things." The altar shadowed forth the sacrifice of 
Christ. The holy place was emblematical of the living Church. 
The lamp with olive oil was Christ, the light of the worlds 
shining as in a darkened place. The shewbread exemplified 
Christ as " the living bread," by which all the saints, as priests, 
should live ; while the altar, crowned with purest gold, repre- 
sented the Mediator betwixt men and God ! The incense 
bruised small, and left burning day and night, shewed what 
prayer and intercession meant The veil hid even the mercy- 
seat ! It thus expressed'^that only through Christ's flesh a sin- 
ner might find his way to God. The Holy of holies represented 
heaven. It contained the ark, within which was that perfeqt 
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law on which the throne of the eternal rests. Above it was 
the mercy-seat, shewing that that law had been fully magnified 
by Christ's all-perfect work. The golden pot of manna was 
Christ as our anchor sure, and that within the vaiL The rod 
was the spirit of life-giving power ; it budded, blossomed, and 
bore fruit. Hence good works in man are also its very pleasant 
fruits. No marvel that over all, including angels too, the 
shekinah burst forth manifesting light even more refulgent than 
the meridian sun ! No marvel that the priests so often washed 
their bands and feet ! But why did they besmear and sprinkle 
all things with the blood ? The Cross of Calvary explains it 
all. "It is finished" was his latest word I Hence legal wor- 
ship ended, and a spiritual Church, called a new age (aion), is 
now progressing to its close. 

Pythagoras. 

Pythagoras lived many years among the Egyptian priests, 
and had been initiated into all their mysteries. His philosophy 
was based on the science of number, space, and time. Numbers 
proceed from unity, hence he believed in one supreme finite 
(jod. Space is extension proceeding from many single points, 
as units, hence his plurality of gods. His idea of time had 
only relation to music. He discovered the musical chord. His 
ideal poirU led him to believe in the spirituality of the soul. 
He is said to have believed in the motion of the world, and 
had even listened to the music of the spheres. He taught ten 
thou^^nd scholars. His school was suppressed, as his principles 
had a tendency to subvert the authority of the State. He fled 
to Athens. 

Socrates. 

Socrates abandoned the study of theology, and applied his 
great mind to the study of practical science, called Ethics. He 
refuted the sophists, now called Sceptics, by the principles of 
common sense. He held that virtue, or moral goodness, was 
perfection. Perfection cannot possibly change, hence it was 
with him an eternal abstract truth. But what is truth ? It is 
not an abstraction — nothing — hence it is a quality of a some 
existing being. That being must therefore be either man or 
God. Socrates knew not God, hence he taught morality in its 
relation to man, as it respects his personal and social conditions. 
Socrates was a polytheist. His heaven was a society of deified 
souls, hence his dying injunction to his^ends to fulfil his for- 
gotten vow, viz., to sacrifice a cock to iEsculapius. He died a 
martyr for the cause of moral truth. Still his morality was 
more negative than positive ; that is, a good man might suffer 
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but must never avenge a wrong.* Love is the highest of all the 
virtues. It is an active principle, hence it returns good for 
evil, and thereby conquers every wrong! Love spurns all 
dynamic aid. It conquers by "the native force of truth.'* 
This was that Tiew law which Christ revealed, hence the mew 
name of God is love ! 

HoMEB AND Plato. 

It is strange that we have no reliable account of the origin of 
Greek literature. Homer appears to arise like a bright meteor 
bursting out of a dark cloud. His language is no doubt sub- 
lime, but how he reached his linguistic perfection is unknown. 
Hundreds of pages had been written, said Seneca, to prove the 
place of Homer's birth, but all was in vain. I once sent a 
letter to our professor of Greek, asking him if he could accoimt 
for this remarkable phenomenon. He referred me to the San- 
scrit as the root from which the Homeric language sprang. The 
Sanscrit never spoke of Homer. My question still remains un- 
answered, viz., Were the vulgar Grecians able to appreciate the 
sublimity of Homer's epic ? If so, they must havq been bom 
in an age of higher civilization than had fallen to the lot of 
any of their next neighbours. The same difficulty occurs with 
respect to Job and Ossian ; all that we can say is, that there were 
literary giants in those days. Corner fioced the Greek language 
as by the stroke of a die, and it shines in all its perfection like 
a polished diamond to this very day. It was thus well fitted 
to express the mysteries of our inspired record. Still it would 
have been better for the world had the " classic " Homer never 
been bom. Plato was so satisfied of this that he banished 
Homer out of his ideal republic on account of its blasphemous 
sublimity ! Homer had represented his gods as monsters of 
impiety. They sat down, said he, to sip their flowing nectar, 
drink divine ; but it was only that they might rise to quarrel 
SLud fight, and steep their immortality in still deeper dye ! 

Plato. 

Plato, as taught by Socrates, held that cruel revenge was in- 
consistent with the high principle of abstract justice. Thp 
gods, said he, when speaking of his corrupted tradition, were 
good and loving beings, such as the three theophanies who 

*" Socrates was also a giant in strong drink, for at Alcibiades' feast referred 
to, as recorded by Plato, Socrates, while all the other philosophers were lying 
prostrated under the table. in glorious obliviousness, he, long after sunrise, 
arose and left the scene of debauchery, tainted even with abominable lust^ 
walked to the public bath to avoid Zantippi 's curse, and from thence to his 
accustomed place, to teach his true principles of temperance ! " The Athenians 
had laws, but the Lacedesmoniaus practised them/' 
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appeared to Abraham, and hence^ said he, they could do no 
evil But still he could not perceive how a Tnan could pos- 
sibly be "a friend to an enemy," and thereby become a 
veritable image of those loving gods ! This error was that 
root of bitterness which poisoned all his famed philosophy. 
This has escaped all commentators. Falsus in uno, foLaua 
in omniimay hence the vile character of his ethical teach- 
iug. He nullified that marriage law which is the basis 
of all social bliss. He thus sanctioned moral impurity to such 
an extent that the Greeks became unequalled in their profli- 
gacy. Their greatest moralists indulged in every unnatural 
vice; A Corinthian painted beauty was the name by which 
they characterised the most abandoned of the sex. What* 
signified his doctrine of the immortality of the soul while man's 
heart was allowed to wallow in corruption. Virtue, he said, 
could not be taught, men were bom good or bad just as nature 
made and had designed them. This was fatalism ; hence he 
held that the imion of the beautiful with the beautifiil was the 
only means by which the race of men could possibly attain to 
a state of higher development ! Combe, Darwin, and a later 
nameless writer (" Vestiges of Creation ''), have each adopted 
Plato's unnatural theory ! He believed that purgatorial fire 
was the divine means of purifying imperfect souls, while for 
the irreclaimably wicked there was no hope ; these, said he, 
should be rather helped out of existence by their kind physi- 
cians. Hence, by necessity's fatal law, these, he said, must be 
sent to Pluto's dark domain, or be transformed into the shape 
of beasts ! Sacrifices were, by his view, beneficial for the dead 
as well as for the living. But his greatest enormity consisted 
in that bloody law which constituted his religion. He pro- 
hibited all worship except at the public altars of the State, and 
condemned all private or domestic altars on. pain of death ! 
Dissentients were held to be enemies of the State! He also 
sanctioned drunkenness in honour of Bacchus. My young 
reader will see from this that it is not diiSicult to trace the 
origin of popery, and of its carnivals. Even our early Christian 
bishops called this bloody bigot a Doctor of Divinity ! 

" To Plato's sacred name this tomb is reared, 
A name by Aristotle long revered ; 
Far hence, ye vulgar herd ! nor dare to stain 
With impious praise this ever AaZ^oM^'rf fane." 

The Alexandrian Jews were well acquainted with the writings 
of Plato and Aristotle. The Hebrew Scriptures had been trans- 
lated into Greek, and the Septuagint version was commonly 
preferred to the original Hebrew. The vulgar Jews were called 
Hellenists, because of the impurity of their manner of speech. 
Plato said that Socrates had been inspired by a grood demon, and 
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he himself seemed to have had some vague notiou that a divine 
Logos would in time appear on earth to solve the never-ending 
quceatio veocata. What is truth ? I am the Truth, said Christ 

"Geddes, in his Note K, on the Platonic division of the Virtues, 
page 227 of his new edition of the Phsedo, has the following 
remarks on Plato : * If morality or virtue is constituted by 
knowing, it follows that immorality is constituted by not know- 
ing, i. e., by something negative, involuntary, whence it results 
that the true ground is lost for constituting evil, namely, a way- 
ward will ;' and then he goes on to say, 'that it was reserved 
for Aristotle to rectify the doctrine of Socrates, by developing 
the important principles that it is not the cognitive fitculty 
that constitutes the basis of virtue, but the will/ &c. 

Now we freely admit that Socrates has given occasion, in his 
Dialogues, to justify the impression that he regarded virtue as 
identical with knowledge, and of course that vice, the converse, 
must be ignorance, and, if so, involuntary. But the question 
is, Whether did Plato really believe this doctrine, or not ? Now 
that he did not (as usually supposed) beUeve it, seems unlikely 
from the following considerations : — 

*' 1. Because Plato, in the Fifth Book of Laws, makes Ax^nia 
the cause of vice ; now this term signifies incontinence, the 
character of one who is destitute of control over himself, and 
therefore not mere ignorance. 

'' 2. He speaks of afia^ta, i. e., want of instruction, as a cause 
of vice. 

" 3. In the Ninth Book he regards o^ri and ijiovij, anger and 
pleasure, as the cause of vice or sin. 

" 4. He expressly says, r^/V»jv r^v fi^y &yvotav rSv otfia^rfjfjkarZv at 
r/(^y, that ignorance is the third cause of sins, and in this very 
assertion he utterly abolishes the notion so long held by the 
learned, that Plato regarded virtue and knowledge as identical 

'' 5. In his dialogue entitled Meno, he maintains that virtue is 
of such a nature as to be incapable of being taught; surely, then^ 
he never could teach that virtue is identical with knowledge. 
The truth seems to be, that Plato, if carefully analysed, will be 
frequently found to contradict himself. Even in ancient times 
it was a subject of controversy what his views in reality were ; 
as Sextus Empiricus remarks, Plato affirms nothing so as to dis- 
cover whether he was a sceptic or a dogmatist, but examining 
any question he took in hand on every side, he then leaves it 
undetermined. Another thing, I have myself observed, that 
while reading each separate dialogue, you feel convinced that 
he has a certain drift, yet when you attempt, after rea<ling each 
in detail, to give a definite statement of his real views, you are 
nonplussed ; that he did not adopt Socrates' opinions is beyond 
a doubt, but what he really held is yet an unsolved problem. 
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His writings are either expository, dogmatical, dialectic, or 
erastic, or mantuetic, of the midwife crafb. But there are 
monstrous incongruities when we compare one passage of his 
writings on one subject with another on a diflferent subject ; for 
instance, in his Republic he talks of the creation of ideas, while 
in his Timseus he makes them eternal and uncresPted." How 
infinitely superior is the Bible to all other books ! 

Abistotle. 

I have nothing to add to what I have already stated regard- 
ing Aristotle iumj answer to Combe. His law of revenge 
was sufficient of itself to have immortalised his name. "Re- 
venge," said he, " is just and honourable. Not to revenge an 
injuiy was to be as mean as a slave." This is the law of ex- 
termination, for who has not an enemy ? It is the demoniacal 
spirit of popery. Aristotle's highest ideal of the infinite was 
«^a gr^t^Ue mover, himse/unmoved." His infinite deity 
was not the moral God ! 

Aristotle was held in so much esteem even in the sixteenth 
centuiry, that Pope Clement VIII. appointed F. Patricius a pre- 
ceptor in philosophy at Rome. He deserted Aristotle for Plato, 
and advised the Pope to prohibit the teaching of the Aristo- 
telian system in the schools, and to introduce the doctrine of 
Plato, as more consonant to the Christian faith I In the seven- 
teenth century Platonism was much esteemed in Great Britain. 
It was thought that, in philosophy and morals, he had written 
sublimely, and not without some rays of divine illumination. 
The ablest advocates of Plato were Gale, Cudworth, and More. 
Yet so much were these learned men blinded by prejudice, that 
they could see nothing but a perfect harmony between Platonism 
and Christianity, and mistook the dreams of the Alexandrian 
philosophers and the Jewish Cabbalistics for the pure doctrine 
of Christianity ! Thus while Plato erected for himself a pillar 
in the temple of fame, he signally failed, like Combe, to erect 
for himself a " pillar in the temple of God.'' 

Philo Jud^us and Origen. 

Philo lived in the days of Christ, but it is clear that he never 
Baw our Lord. He was a learned man, and hence a great 
master of the Platonic philosophy, so much so indeed, that 
through his voluminous writings we learn more of Platonism 
than we can discover from ^l^^^'s own abrupt and mystified 
discourses. Philo allegorised and mystified the literality of the 
Mosaic record. He seemed to believe that gross matter had 
an eternal existence in itself, and also that it contained an in- 
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herent principle of eviZ. Loxxl Brougham's "Origrin of Evil" 
is based on the same fatal necessity ! Seneca held this to be 
an '' open question/' a qucestio veosata, one which no man cx>u]d 
solve. The Bible gives its best and only true solution. No 
marvel that the great Orieen made a similar attempt to mystify 
the simpUoity of gospel truth. His doctrines were so mvoL 
tainted with Platonic ideas that he denied that the pains of 
hell could possibly be eternal in duration. Philo shewed that 
a departure from God necessarily involved in it eternal misery. 
The simple answer to this question is, the Lord hath given no 
such hope. What the ultimate purpose of Qod is no human 
mind can tell, yet "offl just things are possible with God." 
Paul no doubt said that the great end of Christ's sacrifice was 
to gather aU discordant things in " heaven and earth into (me/* 
He said no such thing of hell ! But of Tnen's vain speculations 
there never is an end. Origen, although a spiritualist, literal- 
ised the passage, " some have even made themselves eunuchs 
for the kingdom of heaven's sake." The Jews looked for the 
advent of their Messiah as fixing "the time" when Israel's 
kingdom should be restored. But Christ said, " My kingdom 
is not of this world.'' The papal and protestant kingdoms of 
the men of this world are still too like Homer's gods, — ^they 
ever " war and fight." " Put up thy sword into its sheath, that 
it might be never more UTisheathed," was the law of Him who 
was aud is the " everlasting Prince of peace," and of whose 
kingdom the Vulgate says, ''Non erit Jmia.*' To this the 
Apocalypse adds, " Let all men say. Amen " I How beautifal 
are the words of Philo by which he pictures his ideal Logos I 

We are indebted to Aucher for the discovery of the following 
passage, which proves that had Philo seen and known Jesus, be 
would have acknowledged his claims to be the Messiah. '' The 
eternal Word of the eternal God is the head over all things, 
under whose feet, as it were, lies the whole universe, which he 
transcends evermore. Wot simply because the Messiah is Lord 
does his throne transcend the universe (for he sits enthroned by 
the side of God, his Father), but because it is necessary in order 
to the perfection of the universe, with a view to its being 
governed with the most exact care, and with a view to due piety 
towards the divine word, just as animals have need of a head, 
without which they cannot live." It is said that Philo met 
with St Peter at Rome, and was converted to Christianity. 
This important passage is omitted in Bonn's translation. 

Ancient Art. 

The ancients devoted the arts to their superstitious divinities. 
Even savages do the same thing. Nature to them is an objed; 
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of terror. Hence their ugly gods. The Egyptians, Persians, 
and Hindoos had more lofty notions, hence their images ex- 
pressed by colossal size ideal might. Their temples were 
magnificent. The arts attained their highest perfection in 
ancient Greece. They had discovered by mathematical rules 
the laws of just proportion, hence their colossal Minerva and 
their small but perfect Venus, as well as their noble Parthenon 
at Athens. Their Jupiter and Apollo expressed masculine 
mental perfection. Their Hercules expressed their highest 
idea of manly strength. Phidias embodied in his "living" 
Venus all those pure virtues which once adorned the^7's^ of 
womankind. He had certainly borrowed his idea from Moses. 
The second Venus was beautiful, but she only expressed what 
Epicurus said, " Pleasure is the chief, if not all, that's positively 
good r No marvel that Plato worshipped the very image of 
his ideal of the perfect — so-called — ^Platonic love. No wonder 
that more vulgar minds preferred to worship the image of im- 
pure desire ; the second Venus accorded most with their volup- 
tuous hearts. It was the date of their declension. The laws 
of just proportion once found as suddenly were lost. Even 
Plato and Vetruvius knew them not. My friend Mr D. R. 
Hay, seems to have discovered the certain laws of ancient 
art. See his elaborate Essays. 

Epicureans and Stoics. 

Epicurus made one great mistake. He considered that 
EflFect was Cause. Hence pleasure was his chief good. But 
true philosophy replies, " Virtue is Cause, and pleasure is its 
Effect*^ Hence the Stoics said virtue is its own reward. Virtue 
is in itself the only thing that is truly good. The disciples of 
Epicurus became voluptuaries, and the common people followed 
their pernicious example. Platonism soon died out of Athens, 
but it revived again in Alexandria, where its influence nearly 
ruined the early gospel church. Augustine was its greatest 
luminary. He, like the natural sun, rose to meridian bright- 
ness, and when he died he was, like the same sun, most glorious 
in the west 

The Church in Darkness ; or, the Eclipse of Faith. 

" She comes ! she comes ! the sable throne behold, 
Of night primeval and of chaos old ! 
Now at h&rfelt approach, and secret might. 
Art after art goes out, and all is night. 
See, skulking truth to her old cavern led, 
Mountains of casuistry heap'd on her head. 
Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shmCj 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine.''* 
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What has it done for religion ? I will exemplify it by only 
two or three examples. 

Hume. 

Hume and Gibbon were, and still are, our best historiana 
Neither Carlyle nor Macaulay have come up to the mark. A 
true philosophy of history is a desideratum devoutly to be 
wished for ; that is, a history connecting all events as effects, 
as judgments, proceeding from their great first cause, and 
thereby teaching the manner by which CJod governs the world. 

Hume borrowed his philosophy from Plato. Ideas, said 
Plato, " are the only realities." Hence Hume said. Ideas are 
the only things I know. I do not see my souL I doubt even 
my own consciousness ! How, then, can I see myself? An 
external world is a blank, a nothing — ^my veiy senses tell me 
nought but lies ! If all this be truey what, then, is man? what, 
then, is God ? He died as he lived — an atheist. Hume never 
understood how he apprehended power in any cause. He saw 
that balls moved " to and fro," but that was all! Cause and 
effect, he said, were nothing more than a succession of events, 
like '^thoughtSy which in quick succession rise." But how 
absurd, seeing he disbelieved the existence of an external 
world ! Sir W. Hamilton indorsed this mistake, and said, 
" Hume settled this truth for ever r The human wiU has 
power. It is thus in if self a firat finite cause. It sets the^r«^ 
ball in motion — ^this is an effect. Here we have our first 
notion of power in cause. Hence, from internal experience, 
we justly infer that every effect must have its own necessary 
cause. This was St Paul's first proof that verily there is a 
God, Eom. i. 20. The first ball strikes another — the first ball 
thus becomes a secondary cause, and so on, ad infi/n/Uuinfi, 
We learn this by intuition, said Hume, and ?o also said Dr 
Thomas Brown. No, said Kant ; " it is a pure h priori concep- 
tion of the mind." Thus, when doctors differ, how can they 
possibly agree. Sir W. Hamilton's eulogium of Hume was 
certainly entirely out of place. Hume's latter end is its* best 
contradiction. 

" Mr Hume patronised the opinion, that the notion of caus- 
ality is the offspring of experience engendered upon custom. 
But those have a sorry insight into the philosophy of that great 
thinker, who suppose that this was a dogmatic theory of his 
own. On the contrary, in his hands, it was a mere reduction 
of dogmatism to absurdity by shewing the inconsistency of its 
results. To the Lockian sensualism, Hume proposed the 
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problem — to account for the phenomenon of necessity in our 
notion of the causal nexus. That philosophy afforded no other 
principle through which even the attempt at a solution could 
be made ; and the principle of custom, Hume shews, could not 
furnish a real necessity. The alternative was plain. Either 
the doctrine of sensualism is false, or our nature is a delusion. 
Shallow thinkers adopted the latter alternative, and were lost ; 
profound thinkers, on the contrary, were determined to lay a 
deeper foundation of philosophy than that of the superficial 
edifice of Locke ; and thus it is that flume became the cause 
or the occasion of all that is of principal value in our more 
recent metaphysics. Hume is the parent of the philosophy of 
Kant, and, through Kant, of the whole philosophy of Germany ; 
he is the parent of the philosophy of Reid and Stewart in Scot- 
land, and of all that is of pre-eminent note in the metaphysics 
of France and Italy/' 

Kant. 

Kant doubted the truth of the testimony of consciousness to 
our mental unity, and to our mental identity. He, however, 
admitted the fact of the testimony of consciousness in percep- 
tion ; »but what of that, when he held that the existence of an 
external world was no proof of the being of God ! How could 
he, who doubted the identity of his own mind, believe in the 
existence of his Creator ? His great error consisted in his 
rejection of all empirical knowledge. Pure reason, of itself, and 
by its own power, creates what he called " conceptions," such 
as 2 -|- 2 ^ 4. This, said he, is a general and universal truth, 
which is not dependent on experience in any degree whatso- 
ever. But if this be true, is it not as clear that his "pure 
reason^' must of itself have necessarily conceived his very God ! 
A conception is a creation of the mind ; it springs out of it as 
Pallias sprang out of Jupiter s head. " God " is a "conception,*' 
therefore the mind creates its God ! Again, nullus in aensu, 
nuUus intellectu, holds for ever good. An infant knows not 
its right hand from its left. Hence the mind, without expe- 
rience, could not possibly learn the simplest truth. The brain 
is the Ego's diagram, from which all its knowledge springs. The 
Ego is a unit by itself. How, then, could it, without experience, 
discover number two ? It cannot see even its own brain ; but 
the eye sees two arms, two hands, each having five fingers, also 
two f e , having each five toes ; hence it perceives 1 -|- 1 = 2, 
6+6 ho, 10 + 10=20. This I call empirical knowledge. The 
Ego's conception " is a simple judgment of pure reason, re- 
sulting from comparison. Hence our decimal table. Why is 
it that the mind cannot concept 2 1 1 + 21 f = 43i at a glance ? 
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It requires to reason out the result before it can form a judg- 
ment. No marvel that Dr Strauss became Kant's high priest. 
Kant was the great-grandfather of German neology ! Drs 
Colenso and Benan have only lately joined this awkward squad 

Sir William Hamilton. 

My space will only allow a few remarks on what Sir William 
called the Regulative Faculty. He adopted Kant's notions 
regarding " Conceptions," and shewed that the power by which 
the mind originates cognitions is simply the faculty usually 
called common sense, Pascal called it intuition. No philo- 
sopher ever denied that the mind has this power, yet it was 
only of recent date that the criterion was explicitly announced 
by which the native cognitions might be discriminated from 
the adventitious elements of knowledge. Those which originate 
in the mind " are not cognisable by themselves ; they lie hid 
in the profundities of the mind until drawn from their obscurity 
by the mental activity itself (acting) upon the materials of 
experience." This is perfect mysticism. Did Sir William mean 
to say that the notion of number two, three, and four, &c., pre- 
existed in the mind before the mind saw them exemplified ii^ 
objects actually before its eyes ? K so, all knowledge which is 
called a priori must have been also pre-existent, and, as Plato 
said, memory is only reminiscence of what the mind had known 
in its former state ! Hence Sir William said, "That our know- 
ledge has its coTnmencement in sense external or internal, but its 
origin in intellect." This is downright nonsense. Again, "the 
derivative cognitions are of our own fabrication — we form them 
after certain rules." If these rules also pre-existed in the 
mind, what need is there for logical teaching? Again, 
" these cognitions are the tardy result of Perception, Memory, 
Attention, Reflection, and Abstraction." Sir William leaves 
out comparison, and judgments following thereon. Again, 
" The primitive cognitions, on the contrary, seem to leap ready 
armed from the womb of reason, like Pallas from the head of 
Jupiter ; sometimes the mind places them at the commence- 
ment of its operations in order to have a fixed basis, without 
which the operations would be impossible ; sometimes they 
form the crowning of all the intellectual operations." It would 
have been well had Sir William given examples to enable his 
reader to understand what he really meant. His language is 
unintelligible. Again, ." The derivative or generalised notions 
are an artifice (?) of the intellect, an ingenious means of giving 
order to the materials of our knowledge." What are these 
"materials" if they are not derivative ? Again, "The primitive 
and general notions are the root of all principles, the founda- 
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tion of the whole edifice of human science." Sir William here 
first confounds those things which he said were different, and 
in the next place unites them into one root, out of which 
spring all those native principles which arise in the mind itself, 
and, as he said at first, originate therein. All this may be very 
profound, but it is scarcely intelligible. But to come to the 
point — " Leibnitz was the first who properly distinguished be- 
twixt native cognitions or conceptions of the mind and those 
which are derived from experience/' His criterion was "neces- 
sity," that is, " the impossibility not to think so and so." This 
simple criterion was the greatest discovery in the science of 
mind of which modem times can boast. " Necessary truths," 
said Leibnitz, " such as we find in pure mathematics, arithmetic, 
and geometry, behove to have principles, the proof of which 
does not depend on examples, and, consequently, not on the 
evidence of sense, howbeit without the senses we should never 
have found occasion to call them into consciousnesa. This is 
what it is necessary to distinguish acccurately, and it is what 
Euclid so well understood in demonstrating from reason what 
is sufficiently apparent by experience and sensible images, 
logic, metaphysics, and morals, the one of which constitutes 
natural theology, the other, natural jurisprudence, are full of 
truths, and consequently their proof can only be derived from 
internal principles, which we call innate. It is true that we 
ought not to imagine that we can read in the soul these eternal 
laws of reason, ad aperturam libri, as we can read the edict 
of the praetor without trouble or research, but it is enough 
that we can discover them in ourselves by dint of attention, 
when the occasions are presented to us by the senses. The 
success of the observation serves to confirm reason in the same 
way as proofs serve in arithmetic to obviate erroneous calcula- 
tions when the computation is long. It is hereby that the 
cognitions of men differ from those of brutes. The beasts are 
purely empirical, and only regulate themselves by examples ; 
for, as far as we can judge, they never attain to the formation 
of necessary judgments ; whereas men are capable of demon- 
strative sciences, and herein the faculty which brutes possess 
of drawing inferences, is inferior to the reason which is in them." 
It is truly delightful to read Leibnitz's lucid remarks, they are 
so superior to those of Sir William, who seemed inclined rather 
to confound than instruct his pupils. 

If the innate powers of the mind be so great, and its intuitions 
be 80 truthful, why has it been subjected to the senses at all ? 
These seem to be rather hindrances than helps to the mind, 
and yet, without empirical knowledge, human progress would 
seem an absolute impossibility. God has so ordained it for 
good, for how else could the mind be better instructed in the 
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knowledge of its beneficent Creator ? Nature is a diagram to 
the soul — it is a divine revelation. Every time we open our 
eyes we see God in nature's finite form. Every day the scene 
is changed — the world to us is not always the same — our very 
friends in whom we delight are not the same. They may have 
left their habitation, or the place that once knew them knoweth 
them no more. It is a chequered scene in all its parts. A 
look in one direction fills the soul with joy ; anon the soul is 
saddened, and there is none to soothe the sorrows of the burst- 
ing heart ! " This is not our rest, it is polluted !" Still there 
remain enough of blossoms to teach us a lesson never to despair. 
" God still gives us fruitful seasons, and all things richly to 
enjoy " — for God is love. The mind is only kept more strictly 
to its first physical lesson, that it might learn it thoroughly. 
All nature teaches nought but God. Its first lesson is its Alpha 
and Omega — A, B, C. Space is a mighty tablet, on which is 
inscribed, by God's own finger, his fixed physical laws. Num- 
ber is innumerable ; it tells of all Gods mighty acta Time is 
ever on the wing ! Be diligent, for behold it flies ! ah, never 
to return ! Now is the day of salvation ! Now is the accep- 
table time ! What is true science? It teaches men God's per- 
fect law manifested in all his works. Mark the justified man, 
and behold him who is upright ! He is like a circle, his soul is 
its central "point.'' His radii are all straight lines of thought 
They never vary from the truth ! What though the circumfer- 
ence of his thought be limited ; he, like the smallest twinkling 
star, can shed his rays on earth to guide some helpless mariner 
when he is tempest^tossed, without helm or compass to lead him 
back to the gates of everlasting light ! What is secular science ? It 
is knowledge without a " Thus saith the Lord.'" What is a sceptic? 
As Philo beautifully hath said, " He is one who has departed 
from reason's ' royal road.' "* He has, I say, shunted himself 

* " The foolish man has not learnt to say anything finn or stahle. But 
Moses does not think it right to incline either to the right or to the left, or, in 
short, to any part of the earthly Edom ; but rather to proceed along the middle 
way, which he, with great propriety, calls the royal road, Numb. xx. 17. For 
since God is the only God of the universe, so, also, the road to Him, as being 
the king's road, is very properly denominated royal ; and this royal road you 
must consider philosophy, — not that philosophy which the existing sophistical 
(secular) crowd of men pursues — for they, studying the art of words in opposin 
tion to truths have called crafty wickedness wisdom, assigning a divine name 
to wicked action — but that which the ancient company of those men who 
practised virtue studied, rejecting the persuasive juggleries of (Epicurean) 
pleasure, and adopting: a virtuous and (Stoical) austere study of the honourable 
— ^this royal road which we have stated to be true and genuine philosophy, the 
LAW calls the w(yrd and reason of God ; for it is written, " Thou shalt not turn 
aside from the word which I command thee this day, to the right hand or to 
tlie left.' So that it is shown most manifestly that the word of God is identi- 
cal with the royal road, since Moses' words are, not to depart either from the 
royal road or from this word, as if the two were synonymous, but to proceed 
with an upright mind along the middle and level road which leads one aright.** 
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on to the crooked line of error, and how is it possible that it 
can ever lead him on to the straight line of truth ? Is he not like 
to a fallen star, bright during the moment (rf its materialistic 
friction, anon it perishes in endless night ! For him, said Jude, 
is reserved the blackness of darkness for ever! From all sucli 
science, " falsely so called,'' " Good Lord, deliver us/' Gk>d alone 
is liglit. A prioH truths are nothing more than first principles, 
such as i-|-l = 2, 2 + 2^4. They are seen at a glance. They 
form the basis of all knowledge. Reason searcheth after all 
things ; rules are only its helps, and, like Jacob's ladder, each 
newly discovered truth (hence not innate, see Locke) leads ihe 
mind step by step in its ascent to God. The soul has a '^capa- 
city,*' It has also active power in its free will to help itself, 
and blessed be God it has perfect liberty to drink for ever of 
the water of eternal life — ^without money and without price. 
It has too long been like the " prodigal,'' feeding only on vile 
husks. Evil makes the foolish wise. It points to that ever 
green tree which Scripture has named the Tree of Life, whose 
very leaves are an infallible cure for every national vice. "There 
is no peace, saith God, to the wicked, they are like the troubled 
sea, which casts up mire and dirt." Hence Wisdom's cry, " Be- 
lieve, repent, and thou shalt live." 

Mind. — "The mind, said Leibnitz, is not only capable of 
knowing pure and necessary truths, but likewise of discover- 
ing them in (rather by) itself." It energises itself, said Aris- 
totle. It acts on its empirical knowledge, " and if it possessed 
only the simple capacity of receiving cognitions, or the passive 
power of knowledge, as indetermined as that of the wax (Philo's 
soft wax) to receive figures, or a blank tablet (Tabula rasa, 
Locke) to receive letters, it would not be the source of neces- 
sary truths ; for it is incontestable that the senses could not 
suffice to make their necessity apparent." That is, a mere 
diagram of Euclid proves nothing itself without the action of 
the spiritual intelligent Ego, " and that the intellect has there- 
fore a disposition, as well active as passive, to draw them from 
its own bosom, although the senses be requisite to furnish the 
occasion and the attention (rather judgment by comparison) to 
determine it upon some in preference to others." The mind 
thus wills to think, and thinks to will. It can choose its own 
line of thought as easily as it can choose a particular book. 
The judgment determines the action of the will. It judges of 
the motives — ^that is, whether they be good or bad. It may 
even act without any motive at alL It does so when it shuts 
its eyes, and leaves it to God's judgment, or rather what secu- 
lar men call luck or chance. But this is not all. The soul 
" draws no truths, as truths, out of its own bosom," for if they 
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had had a prior existence therein, its 82)irU would have known 
them, and revealed them too (even as God's Spirit searches 
and reveals the hidden things of God), and that without the 
aid of sense. Nature reveals itself to the mind by acting on 
the universal sense called touch. Thus all sensation is empiri- 
cal teaching. God speaks by each physical sign, whether it 
be a stone, a tree, a lion, or by a spiritual prophet. Hence 
the latter is called a " man of God." Is it not a marvel that 
God, the infinite, was in the finite Christ, and yet he was the 
infinite Logos, hence called the eternal " Woi^d V John i 1. 
His name was to be called " Wonderful,'* and is it not ? The 
Ego necessarily believes its senses. It sees its hands as »two. 
Hence 1 -|-1 = 2, 2 + 2 = 4, 5-|-5 = 10, are necessary and uni- 
versal truths. Hence 29^ -|- 29^ = 59 is as necessarily true, but 
it is not universally seen to be so until reason searches it out. 
If it had been pre-existent in the " bosom of the mind," it 
would not have been difficult for the Ego to have seen it at a 
glance. Hence the terms "necessity," "necessary," and "fixed,'* 
are derived from the ancient notion that the " world standeth 
fast, and moveth not.'* All physical things are liable to change, 
for " as a vesture they shall be folded up.'* Hence all physical 
truths are necessarily true only in this partial sense. The sun 
may not rise to-morrow, for aught we know. God changeth 
not. Hence every moral word of God is, in its very essence, 
not only a necessary and general, but an everlasting truth. 
1 -f- 1 = 2 belong to this class, for God and man are two. The 
moral conscience is the best criterion by which we test the 
certainty or verity even of God's moral words. They speak 
authoritatively, not by dynamic, but by moral law. Hence 
" conviction" is by suasion — that is, by the moral /orce of truth. 
" You see, therefore," said Leibnitz, " these very able philoso- 
phers who are of a different opinion have not sufficiently re- 
flected on the consequences of the difference that subsists 
between necessary or eternal truths and the truths of experi- 
ence, as I have already observed, and as all our contestation 
shews." "The original proof of necessary truths comes from 
the intellect alone*' — (I say it is a pure judgment of reason, 
resulting from simple comparison) — "while other truths are 
derived from experience or the observations of sense.** Hence 
Cicero said, " All truths, at the best, are only highest probabi- 
lities, and that the mind judges of them as being either agree- 
able or disagreeable to the course of nature," omnia muta/ntur. 
Hence the Stoics had not Leibnitz's test of ti*uth. No marvel 
that so. many sceptics were to be found both at Athens and at 
Rome. Again, " Our mind is competent to both kinds of 
knowledge, but it is itself the source of the former.** I here 
again entireb^ differ from Leibnitz. The " source" of anything 
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cannot possibly be the spring of more than it contains ; and I 
have already shewn how very little there is at first in every 
human mind. Its very first great truth is only 1+1=2. 
" And, how great soever may be the number of particular 
experiences in support of a universal truth, we should never 
be able to assure ourselves for ever of its universality by induc- 
tion, unless we knew its necessity from reason/' That is, 
while reasoD sits enthroned as a moral judge in every mind, 
its jvydgme'iits eire first formed on just comparisons of facts, and 
secondly, on tan appeal to the eternal moral law, written on 
the heart, and revealed in the conscience of every soul. But 
what has all this lengthy contestation been about ? Simply to 
tell every ploughman what he already knows, viz., that all 
philosophy has, or ought to have, its firm foundation on simple 
" common sense." — (See Dr Beattie and Reid.) " The senses," 
concludes our author, " may register, justify, and confirm these 
truths — (how so?) — ^but cannot demonstrate — (they cannot rea- 
son at all) — their infallibility and eternal necessity." " Reason 
is not a naked faculty, which consists in Ae mere possibility 
of understanding these truths ; it is a disposition, an aptitude, 
a performation, which determines our mind to elicit, and which 
causes that they can be elicited precisely as there is a diflfer- 
ence between the figures which are bestowed indiflferently on 
marble and those which veins mark out, or are dispos^ to 
mark out, if the sculptor avail himself of the indications." 
This comparision is shere nonsense. The Ego has a capacity 
to receive and retain knowledge, and has also power to act 
on it after it has received it. Imagination is the Ego*s crea- 
tive power, by which it reconstructs its acquired knowledge, 
and makes it an instrument by which it discovers the various 
relations which exist betwixt all necessary truths. Hence 
progress. Error is false deduction, or false induction. Hence 
logic's corrective law. 

Again, " No classification of primitive truths has ever yet 
been made which can stand the test of criticism.'* Kant's was 
the best. But the reduction of these to a system still remains 
a problem to be solved. " It is agreed that the quality of neces- 
sity is that which determinates a native from an adventitious 
element of knowledge. But when philosophers fin speaking 
of CAUSE and effect) lay it down, not only as native to the 
mind, but as a positive and immediate datum of an intellectual 
power, I demur." Sir William had said that Leibnitz's great 
discovery was the result of mental power. He even said, Oh 
that another Leibnitz would arise to solve this great questio 
vexata, viz., what is power in cause i Sir William had thought 
that he was that very man. " It is not," said he, " by mental 
power, but by mental impotency (1) that we must proceed." 
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*' It is evident/' he adds, " that the quality of necessity in a 
cognition may depend on two different and opposite prindples, 
inasmuch as it may be the result of a power or a powerless- 
ness of the thinking principle. In the one case it will be a 
positive, in the other a negative necessity. Let us take ex- 
amples of these two opposite cases. In an act of perceptive 
consciousness, I think, and I cannot but think, that I, and that 
something different from me, exist ; in other words, that my 
perception, as a modification of the Ego, exists. Hence I pro- 
nounce existence to be a native cognition, because I find that 
I cannot think except under the condition of thinking all that 
I am conscious of to exist Existence is, therefore, a form, a 
category of thought. But here, though I cannot but think ex- 
istence, I am conscious of this thought as an act of power, an 
act of intellectual force. It is the result of strength, not of 
weakness. When I think of 2-)- 2 =4, the thought is not felt 
as an imbecility. We know it as true. Its necessity does not 
arise from its impotence. On the contrary, we attribute the 
same necessity to Qod. This class of native cognitions is the 
positive, such as existence, identity, contradiction, and ex- 
cluded middle, the intuitions of space and time." The mind 
has no such intuitions. The ideas of time, number, and space 
are derived from experience. " But there are other cognitions 
which, instead of being the result of a power, the necessity 
which belongs to them is merely a consequence of the impo- 
tency of our faculties." It would have been well had Sir 
WilUam given some examples of these so-called negative imbe- 
cilities. 

Again, " The highest of all logical laws, the supreme law of 
thought, is the principle of non-contradiction, viz., a thing 
cannot be and not be at the same time. A second fundamen- 
tal law or principle of Contradiction is called Excluded Middle 
— that is, the principle of excluded middle between two con- 
tradictories. A thing is or either is not. Ther^ is no me- 
dium. One must be true, both cannot These principles prove 
everything, but are proved by nothing. Now, I lay it down 
as a law that all that is conceivable in thought lies betwixt two 
extremes, which, as contradictory of each other, cannot both 
be true, while one must. We cannot but conceive space. 
Space indefinitely is a positive and necessary form of thought. 
But when philosophers connect this fact with the assertion 
that we have a notion, a positive notion, of absolute or of in- 
finite space, they assume what is the reverse of what the phe- 
nomenon manifests." (Sir William is wrong. Mind in itself 
exists independently of number and space. It is externally 
related to things constituting number, but their destruction 
would not necessarily destroy it The same may be said of space. 
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The mind is only externally related to space. It is in its essence 
related to God as the infinite, hence its aspirations extend 
beyond its finite self.) " Space is bounded or not bounded. 
On the principle of contradiction, both cannot be true, and on 
the principle of excluded middle, one must be true. But 
though space must be admitted to be necessarily either finite 
or infinite, we are able to conceive the possibility neither of 
its finitude, nor of its infinity. We are altogether unable to 
conceive space as bounded, as finite ; that is, as a whole, be- 
yond which there is no further space. Every one is conscious ^ 
that this is impossible. It contradicts also the supposition 
of space as a necessary notion ; for if we could imagine space 
as a terminated sphjere, and that sphere not itself inclosed in a 
surrounding sphere, we would not be obliged to think every- 
thing in space. And, on the contrary, if we did imagine this 
terminated sphere as itself in space, in that case we should not 
have actually conceived all space as a bounded whole. The 
one contradictory is thus found inconceivable, — we cannot con- 
ceive space as positively limited. On the other hand, we are 
equally powerless to realise in thought the possibility of the 
opposite contradictory. We cannot conceive space as without 
limits. You may launch out in thought beyond the solar 
walk, you may transcend in fancy even the universe of matter, 
and rise from sphere to sphere in the region of empty space, 
until imagination sinks exhaufeted." (These are Combe's very 
words.) " With all this what have you done ? You have 
never gone beyond the finite. You have attained, at best, 
only to the indefinite, and the indefinite, however expanded, 
is still always the finite. As Pascal energetically says, 'Inflate 
our consciousness as we may, with all the finite possible we 
cannot make one atom of the infinite.' ' The infinite is infin- 
itely incomprehensible.' Now, then, both contradictories are 
equally inconceivable, and could we limit our attention to one 
alone, we should deem it at once impossible and absurd, and 
suppose its unknown opposite as necessarily true. But as we 
not only can, but are constrained to consider both, we find that 
both are equally incomprehensible ; and yet, though unable to 
view either as possible, we are forced by a higher law to admit 
that one, but one only, is necessary. 

" That the conceivable lies always between two inconceivable 
extremes, is illustrated by every other relation of thought. 
We have found the maximum of space incomprehensible, can 
we comprehend its minimum? This is equally impossible. 
Here, likewise, we recoil from one inconceivable contradictory 
only to infringe upon another. Let us take a portion of space, 
however small, we can never conceive it as the smallest. It is 
necessarily extended, and may, consequently, be divided into a 
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half or quarters, and each of these halves or quarters may 
again be divided into other halves or quarters, and this dd in- 
Jinitum, But if we are unable to construe to our mind the 
possibility of an absolute minimum of space, we can as little 
represent to ourselves the possibility of an infinite divisibility 
of any extended entity. 

" In like manner Time, — this is a noti(m even more uni- 
versal than space, for while we exempt from occupying spa/^ the 
energies of mindy we are unable to conceive these as not occu- 
pying time. Thus we think everything, mental and material, 
as in time, and out of time we can think nothing. But, if we 
attempt to comprehend time, either in whole or in part, we 
find that thought is hedged in between tw© incomprehensibles. 
Let us try the whole. And here let us look back, — let us con- 
sider time a parte ante. And here we may surely flatter our- 
selves that we shall be able to conceive time as a whole, for 
here we have the past period bounded by the present ; the 
past cannot, therefore, be infinite or eternal, for a bounded in- 
finite is a contradiction. But we shall deceive ourselves. We 
are altogether unable to conceive time as commencing ; we can 
easily represent to ourselves time under any relative limitation 
of commencement and termination, but we are conscious to 
ourselves of nothing more clearly, than that it would be equaUy 
possible to think without thought, as to construe to the mind 
an absolute commencement, or an absolute termination, of time, 
that is, a beginning and an end beyond which time is conceived 
as non-existent. Goad imagination to the utmost, it still sinks 
paralysed within the bounds of time, and time survives as the 
condition of the thought itself in which we annihilate the universe. 
On the other hand, the concept of past time as without limit, 
without commencement, is equally impossible. We cannot 
conceive the infinite regress of time ; for such a notion could 
only be realised by the infinite addition in thought of finite 
times, and such an addition would itself require an eter- 
nity for its accomplishment. If we dream of effecting this, we 
only deceive ourselves by substituting the indefinite for the 
infinite, than which no two notions can be more opposed. The 
negation of a commencement of time involves, likewise, the 
affirmation, that an infinite time has, at every moment, already 
run ; that is, it implies the contradiction, that an infinite has 
been completed. For the same reasons, we are unable to con- 
ceive an infinite progress of time ; while the infinite regress 
and the infinite progress, taken together, involve the triple 
contradiction of an infinite concluded, of an infinite commenc- 
ing, and of two infinities, not exclusive of each other. 

" Now take the parts of time, a moment, for instance ; this 
we must conceive as either divisible to infinity or that it is 
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made up of certain absolutely smallest parts. One or other of 
these contradictories must be the case. But each is, to us, 
equally inconceivable. Time is a protensife quantity, and, 
consequently, any part of it, however small, cannot, without a 
contradiction, be imagined as not divisible into parts, and these 
parts into others od infinitum. But the opposite alternative 
is equally impossible ; we cannot think this infinite division. 
One is necessarily true ; but neither can be conceived possible. 
It is on the inability of the mind to conceive either the ulti- 
mate indivisibility, or the endless divisibility of space and time 
that the arguments of the Eleatic Zeno against motion are 
founded, — ^arguments which at least shew that the possibility 
of motion, however certain as a fact, cannot be conceived pos- 
sible, as it involves* a contradiction. 

" The same principle could be shewn in various other rela- 
tionSy but what I have now said is, I presume, sufficient to 
make you understand its import. Now the law of mind, that 
the conceivable is in every relation bounded by the inconceiv- 
able, I call the Law of the Conditioned. You will find many 
philosophers who hold an opinion the reverse of this, maintain- 
ing that the absolute is a native or necessary notion of intelli- 
gence. This, I conceive, is an opinion founded on vagueness 
and confusion. They tell us we have a notion of absolute or 
infinite sps^Je, of absolute or infinite time. But they do not 
tell us in which of the opposite contradictories this notion is 
realised. Though these are exclusive of each other, and though 
both are only negations of the conceivable on its opposite poles, 
they confound together these exclusive inconceivables into a 
single notion, suppose it positive, and baptize it with the name 
of absolute. The sum, therefore, of what I have now stated is, 
that the Conditioned is that which is alone conceivable or cogit- 
able, the Unconditioned, that which is inconceivable or incogit- 
able. The conditioned or the thinkable lies between two 
extremes or poles ; and these extremes or poles are each of 
them unconditioned, each of them inconceivable, each of them 
exclusive or contradictory of the other. Of these two repug- 
nant opposites, the one is that of Unconditional or Absolute 
Limitation, the other that of Unconditional or Infinite Illimi- 
tation. The one we may, therefore, in general call the Abso- 
lutely Unconditioned, the other, the Infinitely Unconditioned ; 
or, more simply, the Absolute and the Infinite, the term absolute 
expressing that which is finished or complete, the term infinite 
that which cannot be terminated or concluded. These terms, 
which, like the Absolute and Infinite themselves, philosophers 
have confounded, ought not only to be distinguished, but op- 
posed as contradictory. The notion of either unconditioned is 
negative ; the absolute and the infinite can each only be con- 
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ceived as a negation of the thinkable. In oth<3r words, of the 
absolute and infinite we have no conception at alL On the 
subject of the unconditioned, the absolute and infinite, it is not 
necessary for me at present further to dilate. 

*' I shall only add, in conclusion, that, as this is the one tme, 
it is the only orthodox, inference. We must believe in the 
infinity of God ; but the infinite God cannot by us, in the pre- 
sent limitation of our faculties, be comprehended or conceived. 
A Deity understood would be no Deity at all ; and it is blas- 
phemy to say that God only is as we are able to think him to 
be. We know God according to the finitude of our faculties ; 
but we believe much that we are incompetent properly to know. 
The Infinite, the infinite God, is what, to use the words of Pascal, 
is infinitely inconceivable. Faith, belief, is the organ by which 
we apprehend what is beyond our knowledge. In this all 
divines and philosophers worthy of the name are found to coin- 
cide ; and the few who assert to man a knowledge of the infinite 
do this on the daring, the extravagant, the pai^oxical suppo- 
sition, either that human reason Ls identical with the divine^ 
or that man and the absolute are one. 

"The assertion has, however, sometimes been hazarded, 
through a mere mistake of the object of knowledge or concep- 
tion, as if that could be an object of knowledge which was not 
known, as if that could be an object of conception which was 
not conceived. 

" It has been held that the infinite is known or conceived, 
though only a part of it (and every part, be it observed, is ipso 
facto infinite), can be apprehended ; and Aristotle's definition 
of the infinite has been adopted by those who disregard his 
declaration that the infinite, qua infinite, is beyond the reach 
of human understanding. To say that the infinite can be 
thought, but only inadequately thought, is a contradiction in 
adjecto ; it is the same as saying that the infinite can be knowOi 
but only known as finite. 

" The Scriptures explicitly declare that the infinite is for ud 
now incognisable ; — they declare that the finite, and the finite 
alone, is within our reach. It is said (to cite one text out of 
many), that * now I know in paH/ (i.e. the finite); 'but 
then' (i.e. in the life to come), * shall I know even .as I am 
known' {i.e. without limitation)." Not true. If so I would 
then know the unconditioned! — the absolute and the infinite! 

There is no mysticism in the above. Its importance cannot 
be over-estimated. Those must have shallow minds indeed 
who have demurred to what Sir William has so acutely and 
so logically advanced. I never read a single criticism on this 
passage, but I have often heard divines quote the words, "a 
Deity understood would be no Deity at all," with this addition, 
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that Sir William was a thorough sceptic. I now see, and my 
young reader must see, that so far from this accusation being 
just, the only fault in Sir William consisted in his omission to 
carry out his argument to its necessary and legitimate conclu- 
sions, viz. : — 

. I. That man cannot possibly know the infinite unless God 
reveals himself as the finite. Nature is a finite revelation of 
the infinite addressed to the eye of sense. It is too vast even 
for it Hence the eye views it first as a whole, next in its parts; 
and yet after all a part is still an infinitude of parts ! 

II. The moral infinite can only be known when revealed as 
finite goodness, love, and truth. Hence the Logos in heaven, 
and Christ the Logos revealed " in human flesh.'' " No man 
hath seen God.'' **He that is in the boaom of the Father" 
(Philo's very words) " hath declared him." " He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father, and henceforth ye have both known 
him and have seen him/' ''Believe me for my very work's 
sake." The Logos was at first a ** voice." Again, it was the 
Alpha and the Omega of all natural speech, " the beginning 
and the ending," the Almighty who was and is, and shall for 
ever be ; the eternal I AM, Exod. iii 14* This was the Logos 
of Plato, of Philo, of St Paul and St John. St Paul saw him 
brighty than the sun. St John, St Peter, and St James saw 
him transfigured on the mount. St Stephen saw him in heaven, 
standing at the right hand of God. St John saw him in all his 
glory, and yet he saw him, as Abel saw him, like unto a bleeding 
lamb ! " How great is the mystery of godliness, God mani* 
fested in the flesh," so Paul ! 

III. Sir William has given us the pith and marrow of his 
philosophical divinity. His text is, "As secular science advances, 
a Deity recedes." Sir William was not an original thinker, he 
borrowed principally from Kant. Kant had clipped reason's 

* Christ declared himself to be God when he said, Before Abraham was " I 
AM.'*-' The whole force and beauty of the passage in Ex. iii. 14, have been de- 
stroyed by printing it thus, " I Am that I Am." God had just before revealed 
himself as ** the God of Abraham," &c. ; the words should thus have been 
printed, "I am that I am," (namely, "the God of Abraham," &c., as before 
declared). These five words are not the name of God, for God said, "Thus 
shalt thou say to the children of Israel, I am hath sent me unto you." And 
Gk>d said, "Moreover^ thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel, The Lord 
C^od of your fathers, &c., hath sent me unto you ; this is my name for ever, and 
this is my memorial unto all generations." Thus did God again reveal his 
covenant to Moses, " the secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he 
will shew unto them his covenant." Hence the " covenanted " promises to 
Abraham and his seed^ "which is Christ,'* Gal. iii. 16, shall yet be literally 
fulfilled. The words are, " I will give unto ihee^ and thy seed after thee (the 
promised Messiah), the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan 
for an everlasting possession, and I will be 'their God," that is, the God of all 
who are within the covenant, "confirmed in Christ" the trueAtftr, and, as such, 
the representative of his people ; " for if ye be Christ's^ then are ye Abraham's 
seed, and heirs according to the promise.'* Abraham died in faith of this 
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v^iDgs, after depriving it of all its senses ! How could a blind 
Ego perceive even number two, when shut into its dark and 
silent cell ? No marvel it should become, as Sir William said, 
a *' powerless imbecile," hence a fit pupil for a Lord Murray s 
secular " know-nothing " school ! Again, Sir William borrowed 
his notion of an excluded middle betwixt two extremes, as well 
as the categories of time and space (why not number T) from 
Kant. Kant knew not how the mind derived its notion of 
power in cause, neither did Sir William, after all his might 
How could a " powerless imbecile " know even what the word 
''power'' meant? Philo, Biran, and I, are agreed as one, 

IV. Sir William had not studied Philo. He never once 
named him. Fhilo was a greater man than Kant He was 
even far superior to Leibnitz. He was a man of God. He 
was also a master in philosophy, and, like Paul, he was a 
great divine. He said man is a microcosm. Nature's tm 
categories are all to be found in him ; these are quality, 
essence, quantity, relation, action, passion, possession, condi* 
tion, and those two without which nothing (that is external to 
mind) can exist, time and place — space. He also speaks of 
" a middle betwixt two indefinite extremes." But what is of 
more importance, he never, like Kant and Sir William, imagined 
that the mind was powerless and imbecile, alias insane^ " De- 
scend from heaven (astrology), for these things are too high, 
&c., and when you have come down, do not employ yomrself 
with the earth, sea, &c., rather become acquainted with your 
own nature, &c. For by contemplating the things that are to 
be seen in your own dwelling, that (Ego) which bears the 
mastery therein, and that (body) which is in subjection ; that 
which has life and that which is inanimate ; that which is en- 
dowed with and that which is destitute of reason ; that which 
is immortal and that which is mortal ; that which is better and 
that which is worse, you will at once arrive at a correct know- 
promise, for he got " not so ratich (of the land) as to set his foot on ;" yet eaid 
Stephen, God promised that " he would give it to him for a possession.'* *' Arise, 
walk through its length and hreadth, &c., for all tho land which thou' aeett to 
thee will I give it, and to thy seed (Christ) for ever." Abraham was thns taught 
the truth of his resurrection. And as the grant was to him and his seed 
jointly, it cannot possibly be enjoyed until Christ come to possess, literally, the 
land of promise. The Israelites were only tenants at will, see Jer. zxxi. ver* 
31 and 86 to the end; also Isa. Ixv. 17, 2 Pet. i. 3. 

The original promise was restricted to the land of Canaan, but it was afteF*> 
wards extended to all the earth. "Ask of me and 1 will give thee (Christ) the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for My pos- 
session." " He shall reign from sea to sea, and irom the river unto the ends 
of the earth." Read 72d Psalm. Thus, how true it is that the Church of 
Home has no sound theology ! Hence the blasphemous perversions of Scrip- 
ture which abound in every page of Bishop Gillis' Pastoral (1860). All com- 
mentators have overlooked the importance and sublimity of this sublime pas- 
sage. Even Cruden's last edition misquotes it ! 
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ledge of God and his vxyt^ks, for you will perceive that there is 
a mind in you and in the universe ; and that your raitid having 
asserted its (free-will) authority and power over all the things 
in you, has brought each of the parts into subjection to itself. 
In like manner the mind of the universe being invested with 
the supremacy governs the world by independent law (power) 
and (moral) justice, having a providential regard not only for 
those things which are of more importance, but also for those 
which appear to be somewhat (humble or) obscure." " Again," he 
said, "secularists have no desire to learn, because they believe that 
there is no (power in) cause of things invisible, and appreciable 
only by the intellect apart from the objects of the external 
senses (Hume to a tee), and this, too, though the most distinct 
possible proof is close at hand, for though, as it is owing to the 
soul that they live and form designs, and do every thing which 
is done in human life, they nevertheless have never been able 
to behold their soul with their eves, nor would thev be able if 
they were to strive with all imaginary eagerness, wishing to see 
it as the most beautiful possible of all images or appearances, 
from a sight of which they might, by a sort of a Comparison, 
derive a notion of the uncreated and everlasting God, who rules 
and guides the whole world in such a way as to secure its pre- 
servation, being himself invisible ;" " the first mover of all, and 
yet hiiaself unmoved, because the infinite cannot go out of it- 
self The simplest notion of the infinite is that of Seneca. 
** great without limits, Almighty." Had Leibnitz, Reid, and 
Hamilton read Philo, there would have been less modern con- 
testation about cause and effect, but where " princely dignity " 
was bless, it would have been folly to have been wise ! Well 
did Paul call it " science falsely so called.'' And such is the 
teaching in Oxford, Cambridge, King's College, and Edinburgh 
as well ! No marvel that we have " Essays and Reviews,'* 
Colensos and Renans, and Hennel, Combe, Carlyle, Parker, 
Newman, and all that motley crew. Their types were Voltaire, 
Volney, Gibbon, Hume, and Kant — Kant, alias. Cant, is their 
most proper name! Carlyle should have applied "cant" to 
himself, and should have left the " saints " alone. They no 
doubt erred on the point of " physical force," but, after all, their 
"spirit'' had in it something of the divine. They planted the 
tree of liberty ! They watered it with their bloody that we 
might taste its blessed fruits ! Hence that " claim of right " by 
which alone Victoria reigns ! 

V. Sir William ignored mathematics. He might as well 
have ignored Time, Number, and Space. Philo would have 
ignored Sir William. By these three categories he established 
what was more excellent than imbecility, viz., the moral force 
and dignity of man ! " The mind is reason. Reason has power. 
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It conquers all that war can do, yea, more, it subdaes even a 
tyrant's Will." It is divine, hence it is irresistible We call it 
by its proper name, " the moral force of trnth." Union' i« 
strength. Truth alone makes all men free. Its fruit is peace 
and great tranquillity, along with blessings evermore^ Isaiah 
xxxii. 15, 17. Revelation is thus far ahead of human' scienca, 

VI. And what is God ? An almighty being, great without 
limits, — Seneca. Theprimemover, himself unmoved, — Aristotla 
The everlasting and unchangeable God, " Uncreate.** The 
cause of all existence, and of all unmixed good, hence he is not 
the necessary cause of any evil thing, — Philo. God is the / a/m, 
good to the good, yea good to the evil as well, — Moses. God is 
a spirit ; there is none good but God. God is the invisible 
infinite. Why sayest thou shew us the Father ? He that hath 
seen me bath seen the Father, and from henceforth ye have 
both known him and hath seen him. I and my Father are 
0716. I am the way and the truth (the logos) and the life, 
no man cometh to the Father but by me, — Christ. In the 
beginning was the Word (logos), and the W^ord was with God, 
and the Word was God ; God is love, — St John. God was in 
Christ ; great is the mystery of godliness; God manifest in the 
flesh, seen of angels, believed on in the world, received up into 
glory, and who will come again at the end of the age (aion, not 
cosmos) tojudge and reign, — St Paul. 

VII. " What is man ? A compound of mind and matter. 
But the mind is his best part. What is the difference betwixt 
man and God ? God is all mind and all reason. God is all 
that we do see and all that we do not see, and yet mortals are 
so blind, that the actions of this incomprehensible power, so 
excellent for beauty, constancy, and disposition, are looked iipon 
by many men only as fortuitous, and the work of chance. This 
is the folly and madness of the common people, and the weak- 
ness (imbecility and powerlessness, — Hamilton) of the wise 
men ! " — Seneca. 

VIII. The mind is a spirit It is seen nowhere, and yet it is 
the Ego, I am. It is compared to a point having position with- 
out magnitude. It knows not when it began in time. It knows 
not when it shall ever end — ncm erit finis, — nihil interit — ^it 
shall never die. Martha believed this and more I Its thoughts 
are boundless, and, like straight lines, they have no thickness. 
The mind is a spirit, hence its thoughts are spiritual and free 
either for evil or for good. The Ego is a unit, and knows no 
change of its identity, hence it is timeless^ numberless, and 
spaceless by itself. It is, hence, a perfect analagon of God. 
All our experimental science of number, time, and space, leads 
to the unknown infinite. 

IX. Again, what is God ? God is a spirit. He is the infinita 
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Hence he is timeless, numberless, and spaceless. Hence he is 
nowhere in particular, and yet he is everywhere. Even time 
with him is an eternal Thow ! His wisdom is perfection, abso- 
lute, hence he hateth evil and chooses what is good. His power 
is almighty. His goodness, it is perfect love ! He is great 
without limita Hence he is the unknown, and yet the well 
known. He is the self-existent I AM, that is, he is Jehovah, 
the eternal God. 

X. And who is Christ ? Whose Son is he ? Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the son of Mary, and, by law, the son of Joseph. He 
was thus the son of David, and yet David's Lord I He was by 
direct descent the first woman's " seed," through Seth, Enos, 
Noah, Shem, Abraham, David, and Solomon, who was his most 
perfect type. He was thus the Son of Man, and yet the Logos, 
the only Son of Qod ; the Alpha and the Omega ; the Almighty, 
who was and is, and yet who is to come — very God of very God ; 
the finite and yet the infinite I AM, who had declared his ever- 
lasting covenant to Adam, Noah, and Abraham, and, once more, 
to Moses at the burning bush. Also, he swore to Moses, Numb. 
ziv. 21, *'But as truly as I live, all the earth shall be filled 
with the (visible) glory of the Lord." He continuously revealed 
his covenant to all the prophets of old, and specially commanded 
Jeremiah to record it, that generations then unborn might 
glory in their coming Lord. He came in the fulness of time 
according to his Word, His sufferings, as David and Isaiah 
foretold, were literally endured. His second and more glorious 
visible coming must of necessity be as literally fulfilled. 

Note Explanatory, 

Tvmeleas. — ^This means that the soul by itself could form 
no notion of time. Time relates to succession of events. 
Hume was philosophically correct Lord Brougham has given 
several examples of the velocity of thought We have one 
example in Luke iv. 5, called a moment of time ! Persons who 
had recovered after drowning have testified the same thing. I 
give one example. A few years ago my foot had slipped. I 
experienced a slight concussion in the brain. The same evening 
I became insensible, and this continued during eight successive 
weeks. Professor Henderson paid me fifty- seven visits. I 
afterwards was told that I answered rationally, and yet I do 
not recollect of having seen the doctor at my bedside. One 
morning I awoke with perfect consciousness ; but this had no 
relation to the past eight weeks. They were to me a total 
blank ; my mind connected itself with the moment of time 
b^ore I had become oblivious. The moment I awoke, the 
whole of my past history, commencing with its earliest dawn, 
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flitted before my memory's eye in rapid succession, " quick as 
thougbt;'' a thousand pages could not contain the memorial 
of that moment's layst^iy. My life to me seemed all a dream, 
and yet it wab a scul reality. My pei'sonal identity I could not 

f>ssibly deny ; I bad hiid my joys and son'ows like other men; 
had had religious experiences as well; but a perfect remi- 
niscence of the past ! Ah ! that was a still more solemn thing. 
I thought I then stood at God's bar, I saw him not The 
heavens appeared as brass. I heard no voice, yet, self- con- 
demned, I thought that I was one of the lost The pains of 
hell got hold of me : I felt what it was to be eternally separated 
from God. My time of three days' and as long three nights' 
agony and despair overwhelmed me. I could not have sur- 
vived another night. Hope came to my relief. I remembered 
that God had sworn that he hath no pleasure in the death of 
any one, and that his pleasure is that all should live ! 1 held 
God to his promise ; I claimed it, and refused to let it go. I 
said, if I perish, it shall be still clinging to the crosa God's 
promises, one by one, revived me. I said to myself that each 
was an eternal truth, and hence a firm basis on which a sinful 
soul might surely rest. "Christ's blood cleanseth from all sin ;" 
" he died for ail/' and hence for me. This was now my only 
ground of hope. I had been baptized, but I tww could say, 
" I am washed, I now am clean." Hezekiah's experience was 
now my own. " He hath cast all my sins behind his back, 
and will remember my sins no more." No marvel that Jere- 
miah, xxxi. 34, last clause, has been so often uppermost in my 
mind while penning these few thoughts — the experiences of 
David and my own seemed identical — I could quote them 
every one. " The pains of hell got hold of me.''' " I cried to 
the Lord, and patiently did wait." "I watered my couch 
with my tears." "He took me from a fearful pit" "He placed 
my feet upon a rock." Depart from me, ye sceptics, for the 
Lord hath heard my prayer. No marvel that a new song was 
put into David's mouth, and that he was the sweet singer of 
Israel. His lyre is now a golden harp. He now can sing with 
truer melody the song of Moses and the Lamb ! Ah ! it is 
something to have had fellowship in the sufferings of Christ, 
that thereby we might be partakers of his future glory ! It is 
the same with all who truly think. Time is not in most men's 
thoughts. 

2. Nwinherless, — I mean that the soul is a unity, and as one 
mind cannot see another's mind, the notion of numbers can only 
be derived from observation and experience. 

3. Sj^ucelesa. — I mean tliat the notion of space is not a cate- 
gory of thought by itself True, we cannot think of any physi- 
cal thing out of space, but the soul is not bounded by space. 
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r William expressly admitted thig. Even Combe said, " The 
ind, when thinking of number, space, and time, rises above 
ie earth and all its qualities." Space — extension — is its 
rimary quality. Hence space is, according to Combe, not 
isential to spiritual existence. To say that we cannot annihilate 
thin^ in thought, or think a thing as beginning to exist, is 
bsurd. We cannot even suppose that we existed befoi'e that 
re existed. Sir William endorsed Plato's notion, viz, ihat the 
oul must necessarily have had an existence prior to its present 
3xi8lence His notion of all things having always had the 
same "quantum of existence in God *' as they now have is the 
doctrine of Brahma. My noiion is that at ihe iinal consumma- 
tion, "beaven and earth shall flee away, and no jf>/a<?e shall be 
found for them;" thau is, s)xu*e itself shall be a ihiug that shall 
not even "come into mind;'* but 1 must refer my ''eader to 
my discussions in another shape. Even ihe Logos shall then 
become " subject " to the Father-, that " God may be all iu alL" 
That is the divine purpose of salvation, and the divine purpose 
of the physical creation shall then have been accomplished, and 
eternity shall be an eternal iwa). 

Philo was the Pascal of antiquity. He cut up the sceptics, 
root and branch, in a manner which has never been equalled. 
He must certainly have read St John s gospel. If he had lived 
before the days of Christ, Hennel would have said that Christ 
had borrowed his Sermon on the Mount from Philo's beautiful 
dlostrations. Philo explains the meaning of "Give to him that 
afiketh of thee," " Ask, and ye shall receive,"" " God gives rain 
to the evil and the good/" and explains many other similar 
sayings in our Lord's very words. It was the same with 
S^eca. He must have heard St Paul's preaching. We often 
'peak of the external evidences of Christianity; I think I could, 
*pin Philo and Seneca, draw out a powerful tract Secular 
^ence, said Philo, is brutish. Brutes, said he, cannot know 
^'od. Seculaiists, he said, speak words of vanity for profit, 
^tiour, and applause ; they even seek worship, hence the in- 
^^se offered to their names ; an emperor must be worshipped 
' a god. All this, said he, is vanity, yea, vilest superstition, 
isdom is true science when, like the steps of Jacob's ladder, 
leadeth the mind up to God 1 Earthly science only builds a 
•oh tower — it is a Babel after all ! so said this illustrious man. 

Cause and Effect. 

Sir William's last lecture on mind is not only a literary curi- 
ity in itself, it is also the highest instance of vanity to be met 
i-th. First, he is a /rea-thinker^ next a Brahman ; yea, all 
^ii^ in one single hour? 
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Sir William said, " When we are aware of somethiog that 
begins to be, we are, by the necessity of our intelligence, con- 
strained to believe that it has a cause. But what does the ex- 
pression, it has a causes signify ? It means that we cannot 
conceive any new existence to commence, therefore cUl that now 
is seen to arise under a new appearance had previously an ex- 
istence under a prior form." Ex nikilo nihil fit. The world 
exists, hence it always did exist ; so said Plato. Not so said 
Paul. " The things that are were not made of things which do 
appear." This was a questio vexata to Seneca. But what has 
all this to do with cavse and effect. Sir William's example had 
relation to the "^chemical decomposition of gunpowder. But 
take an example of power by itself I put a ball in motion. 
I add nothing to its weight. It communicates its derived power 
to a second ball, and so on. Is it not self-evident that my notion 
of power in cause is derived from my internal experience? 
Even a cat knows this when it puts out its paw in order to 
move a cork. It connects motion with vitality. The Bos- 
jesmans, as I have seen, do the same thing. The law of 
change in things inanimate thus necessarily lead us to infer 
that there mvM be always, for every effect, an efficient cavse. 
What can a ploughman know of categories ? He judges by 
experience and simple common sense. "We,'' said Sir William, 
"are utterly unable to realize in thought the possibility ai 
the comj^ment of existence being either increased or dimi- 
nished. We are unable to conceive nothing becoming some- 
thing, or something becoming nothing." Hence the necessity 
for a divine revelation to be apprehended by faith. Sir 
William proceeds, " When God is said to create out of nothing^ 
we construe this to thought by supposing that he evolves ex- 
istence out of himself We view the Creator as the cause ol 
the universe. Ex nihilo nihil, in nihUum nil posse reverti, 
expresses in its purest form the whole intellectual phenomenon 
of causality." This is not true. The mind of aploughman is 
never disturbed by any such abstruse logic. His intelligent 
Will has power. He knows this every time he lifts his arm in 
order to direct his plough. His mind is thus a fi/rst finite 
Cause. His will works out its own effect. The plough is a 
lever. It too has power, and by direction becomes in itself a 
secondary cause. A horse is also a power, and its power is the 
very measure by which we estimate the force of steam. There 
is mechanical but no chemical change in the compressed air 
of the air-gun. "There is thus,'' said he, "an absolute tauto- 
logy between the effect and its causes. We think the causes 
to contain all that is Contained in the effect ; the effect to con- 
tain nothing which was not contained in the causes, as exem- 
plified in gunpowder" — one ball strikes, but never explodes, a 
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second. "Well, we explode the gunpowder. Can we conceive 
that existence has been diminished by the annihilation of a 
single element previously in being, or increased by the addition 
of a single element which was not heretofore in nature V The 
t^ruth is, men generally never think at all in this manner. How 
know that air and water are compounds ! A ploughman, 
'hen he shoots a hare, has a perfect knowledge of all the con- 
curring secondary causes which are set in motion by his first 
^/Vcc-will power, and which, if not exerted, no eflfect would fol- 
low, as a matter of course, hence his responsibility. They thus 
Ckxrive at the knowledge of power in every cause by a much 
ftsimpler way, as I have already proved. All admit that every- 
'fcliing changes — omnia mutaritur — ^but " nihil interit " is a 
'very different thing. We can write our names on sand, or 
blot out a word for ever! Yet Sir William said nothing 
perishes. " This is what we think, yea, what we must think." 
I have said, we think to very little purpose. " This, then, 
the mental phenomenon of causality — that we necessarily 
<Xeny in thought that the object which appears to begin to be 
v«ally so begins ; and that we necessarily identify its present 
'^wdi its past existence." If this were true, it would be a 
^^Diversal truth which no one could denv; but so far from this 
losing the case, Crombe founded his whole materialistic system 
<^ii the assumption that certain elements, when combined, give 
^Tse to new creations. " Mind," he said, *' is one of these, and 
^t death it perishes for ever as if it had never been ! " Sir 
"William adds, " The principle that every event should have its 
^^aases is necessary and universal, and is imposed on us as a 
^ioudition of our human intelligence itself.' It is no such 
"(hing. It is not an innate truth. It is only discovered and 
made known to the mind by its internal experience. Instinct 
at first teaches us to reach out our arm ; emotion creates desire ; 
intellect judges and resolves ; the will power, lastly, executes. 
Sir William had a mortal antipathy towards my much-revered 
teacher^ 

Dr Thomas Brown. 

I think I see him tiow. His sweet and gentl}' smiling face 
was crowned with an ivory-white manly brow, while his finely- 
formed head marked him out as one well skilled in moral law. 
One hand held up his gown, the other held his written roll ; his 
right arm pressed it to his breast. No yells were heard, no 
diowers of pease were seen to fall ! " Silence," was never his com- 
QUmd, when our greater than Pythagoras sat in his moral chair. 

Dr Brown held that the knowledge of power in a cause did 
iiot rest on experience alone, that is, as seen in the mere " su(> 
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cession of events/' which Hume said was all that the mind could 
possibly perceive^ " Hume set this point at rest for ever," said 
Hamilton ! ** We must have recourse, therefore,'' said Brown, "to 
some other principle which conveii^s the simple facia of experience 
into a general expectation or confideDce that is afterwards to be 
physically the guide of all om plans and actionsw This prin- 
ciple, since it cannot be derived from experience itself, which 
relates only to the past, must be an origival principle in our 
nature. Hence he called it *' instinctive'' Sir William him- 
self had just said, " The princijyle that every event i>hould have 
its causes is imposed on us as a condition of our iotelligence," 
and so said Brown. He did not expressly say that we instinc- 
tively raise our arm to ward off a blow. But he expressly 
stated that there was no mystery in (he matter whatever, and 
I have proved that he was correct. Dr Brown was thus not 
one whit behind Hamilton, Stewart, or any of his predecessors. 
But Sir W^illicim seemed determined on all occasions to vent 
his bad feeling by casting obloquy on the n)emory of a much- 
honoured name. Hence Sir William quoted Professor Wilson's 
criticism on Dr Brown's theory to shew that Dr Brown had no 
just ideas at all. Wilson evidently misrepi-esented Brown. 
Wilson held " that there is more in our mind than a conviction 
of the past and a foretaste of the future ;" so said Brown. Again, 
Wilson adds, " There is besides this the conception included olF 
a fixed constitution of their nature which determines the events 
(so said Brown) — a constitution which, while it lasts, makes the 
event a iK^cessary consequence of the situation in which the 
objects are placed. We should say, then, that there are included 
in these terms ^ power* and * susceptibility of changes,' two 
ideas which are not expressed in Dr Brown's analysis. Itisj 
certain from the whole tenor of his work that Dr Brown had 
designed to exclude the idea oi necessity from his analysis." 

It must be evident to every one that Dr Brown had no such 
design at all. He simply said it was from a necessity of our- 
nature, and not from the regular successions of things them- 
selves, tha' we came to perceive the idea of power in every 
cause. Having thus, as he thought, slain his hated opponent 
by Wilson's crutch, which he said " admirably expressed what 
I have always folt is the grand and fundamental defect in Dr 
Brown's theory," he never afterwards considered Brown's 
opinion as worth one fig. Thus, when speaking of the opinions 
of other men, he always adds, **We will discount that of 
Brown"! Was this just? Certainly not It was as much out 
of place as its application to Brown was false and malignant 
I have, in proving my position, only done the duty incumbent 
on every pupil when his revered teacher's nxtrae is unjustly 
assailed. Sir William, in a very summary way, gets quit of 
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Biran and all his opponents, io order that he might establish 
his own pet notion, whicli he considered tlie greatest discovery 
of modem times ! He called it 

The Law of the Conditioned. 

Sir William regarded the jiulgroeut of cau'^ality ns derived, 
not from our iiitei^iial and external ex)X3rience, which is the 
simple truth, but from an im|X)teace of niiud, the principle of 
the conditioned. In attempting toex])hiin, he took for granted 
certain laws of thought ''Those/' said he, *' which I postulate, 
are such as are generally admitted Ly all who allow the mind 
itself to be a source of cognitions, and the only tyne which 
has not been recognised by them is the law of the conditioned 
— ^the law that the conceivable has always two op}>o8ite extremes, 
and that these extremes are equidly iiicoaceivaf»le. That the 
conditioned is to be viewed not as a power, Init as a powerless- 
ness, is evinced from this, that the two extremes are contradic- 
tories, and as contradictories though neither alternative can be 
conceived, — thought as possible,— one or other must be admitted 
to be necessary." This is certauily profound, but as the two 
extremes slvo inconceivable, how is it possible that they can be 
cognisable in any respect whatever ? How can we reason but from 
what we know? '* All thought," he said, "implies the thought 
of existence. Coglto eirjo a^u^yvi. I cannot think that I think 
without thinking that I exist. I cannot be conscious without 
being conscious that I am. As a second category or subjective 
condition of thought, I postulate that of tinve. It is the necess- 
sary condition of every conscious act ; thought is only realised 
to us in succession ; and succession i.> only conceived by us under 
the concept of time. Existence, and existence in time, is thus 
the elementary form of our intelligence." Dugald Stewart held 
the contrary opinion, and said that concepti<»n, which he ranks 
as a distinct power of the mind, implies no idea or lime what- 
ever ; that is, it is conversant about ideas or relations which 
have no relation to time. (Elem. p. 134?.) " But we do not con- 
ceive existence in time absolutely and infinitely, we conceive it 
only as conditioned in time ; and existence conditioned in time 
expresses at once, and in relation, the three categories of thought 
which afford us, in combination, the principle of causality." 
Sir William has omitted his ihird category in toio ! His 
editor has supplied it from another source. It meant space, 
but Sir William had said that the idea of space did not apply 
to the thinking principle at all ! Such carelessness on the part 
of Sir William is not very creditable to an Edinburgh university. 

" When we perceive or imagine an object, it is, 1st, as 
existent, and 2dy as in time. That is, as thinking it, I cannot but 
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think it to exist ; I cannot annihilate it in thought/' This is 
doubtful. I see my name on the sand, a wave washes it out 
Does it still exist ? I may write it again, but I cannot possibly 
restore it to its exact original shape. "I may/' he said, "think 
away from it, I may turn to other things, and I can thus 
exclude it from my consciousness ; but actually thinking it I 
cannot think it as non-existent, for as it is thought, so is it 
thought existent/' "Time," he adds, "is present, past, and 
future We cannot think an object of thought as non-existent 
de presenti — as an actual object of thought. But can we think 
that quarduTn of existence of which an object, real or ideal, is 
the complement, as non-existent, either in time past or in time 
future ? Make the experiment. Try to think the object of 
your thought as non-existent in the moment before the present 
You cannot. Try it in the moment before that. You cannot. 
Nor can you annihilate it by canning it back to any moment, 
however distant, in the past You may conceive the parts of 
which this complement of existence is composed, as separated ; 
if a material object, you can think it is shivered to atoms, sub- 
limated into s&ther ; but not one iota of existence can you con- 
ceive as annihilated, which subsequently you thought to exist/* 
All this may be very profound, but what has it to do with 
the common-sense principle of causality ? If so, Plato was not 
to blame for thinking this ever changing world had an eternal 
existence. Neither were the ancient sceptics foolish when they 
held that all things had sprung from an eternally existing 
chaotic mass, and, having all come by chance, might all vanish 
by chance, and in a%noment perish as if they had never been. 

** So shall one hour at last this glohe control, 
Break up the vast machine, dissolve the whole ; 
Then chaoi hoar shall seize his former right, 
And reign with anarchy and endless night !'* 

" In like manner/' said he, "try the future, — ^try to conceive the 
prospective annihilation of any present object, of any atom of any 
present object You cannot All this may be possible, but of 
it we cannot think the possibility. But if you can thus con- 
ceive neither the absolute commencement nor the absolute ter- 
mination of anything that is once thought to exist, try, on the 
other hand, if you can conceive the opposite alternative of 
infinite non-commencement, of infinite non-termination. To 
this you are equally impotent This is the category of the 
conditioned, as applied to the category of existence under the 
category of time. 

" But in this application is the principle of causality not 
given ? Why, what is the law of causality ? Simply this, that 
when an object is presented phsenomenally as commencing, we 
cannot but suppose that the complement of existence, which it 
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DOW contains, has previously been — in other words, tliat all 
that we at present oome to know as an effect must previously 
have existed in its causes ; though what these causes are we may 
perhaps be altogether unable even to surmise.*' 

There is no end of speculation, and it is no marvel that 
secularists lose themselves when they depart from the doctrines 
of eternal truth. Sir William here landed himself in what is 
called a perfect fix. But this is not alL ''What must be 
admitted as to the present," he said, '' may possibly be denied 
of the past and future. %ut if we make the experiment, we 
shall find that mental annihilation of an object is equally im- 
possible under time, past or future. To obviate misapprehension, 
however, I must make a very simple observation. 

" When I say that it is impossible to annihilate an object in 
thought, in other words, to conceive it as non-existent, it is of 
course not meant that it is impossible to imagine the object 
wholly changed in fcrra. We can figure to ourselves the ele- 
ments of which it is composed, distributed and arranged and 
modified in ten thousand forms, we can imagine anything of it, 
short of annihilation. But the complement, the quantum, of 
existence, which is realised in any object, that we cannot repre- 
sent to ourselves, either as increasea, without abstraction from 
other bodies, or as diminished, without addition to them. In 
short, we are unable to constme it in thought, that there can 
be an atom absolutely added, or an atom absolutely taken 
away from existence in general. Make the experiment Form 
to yourselves a notion of the universe ; how can you conceive 
that the quantity of existence, of which the universe is the sum, 
is either amplified or diminished? Tou can conceive the 
creation of a world as lightly as you can conceive the creation 
of an atom. But what is a creation?'^ 

It is not the springing of nothing into something. *' Far from 
it : it is conceived, and by us conceivable, merely as the evolu- 
tion of a Tietc; foTTn, of existence by the fiat of the Deity.'' If 
)o, the book of Genesis cannot be true, *' Let us suppose,'' said 
^e^ '* the very crisis of creation. Can we realise it to ourselves 
n thought, that the moment after the universe came into mani- 
ested being, there was a larger complement of existence in the 
iniverse and its author togetiier, than there was before in the 
3eity himself alone ? This we cannot imagine." If this be so, 
8 it not plain that the Deity may, after all, be only a material 
3eiiig ? Hence the human soul may also be, nay, must neces- 
larily be, as Combe maintained, a mere compound of material 
elements. The very thought is horrifying to every simple 
mind. " What I have now said,'' he adds, " of our conceptions 
of creation, holds true of our conceptions of annihilation. We 
can conceive no real annihilation, no absolute sinking of some- 
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thing into nothing. But, as creation is cogitable bj us only as 
an exertion of divine power, so annihilation is only to be con- 
ceived by us as a withdrawal of the divine support. All that 
there is now actually of existence in the universe, we conceive 
as having virtually existed, prior to creation, in the Creator ; 
and in imagining the universe to be anniliilated by its author, 
we can only imagine this, as the retmctation of an outward 
energy into ix)wcr. All this shews how impossible it is for the 
human mind to think aught that it thinks, as non-existent 
either in time past or in time future." 

The same remarks, said he, apply to space. (" We cannot 
realise it in thought, that « thing should be extruded, either 
from the one quantity, or the other. Hence, under extension, 
tlie law of ultimate incompressibility ; under pretension, the law 
of cause and eliiect,'^ what is stated as tlie third category — 
space — had been omitted in the lecture, and has been supplied 
by the editor ! " It is the inability we experience of annihi- 
lating in thought an existence in time past ; in other words, our 
utter impotence of conceiving its absolute commencement, that 
constitutes and explains the whole phaenomenon of causality/' 
I have no hesitation in affirming, that all that Sir William has 
said is neither consistent with sound philosophy, nor with the 
principles of religious truth. It is, besides, in its essence, the 
very perfection of scepticism. Causality ! Every ploughman, 
as I have often heard Cobbett say, is a philosopher when he 
interprets nature by the principles of common sense ; and so 
thought Reid. " What then can we do ? That the phsenome- 
non presented to us began as a phaenoraenon to be, this we know 
by experience; but that the elements of its existence only began 
when the phaenomenon they constitute came into being, this 
we are wholly unable to represent in thought. How must we 
proceed ? There is only one possible mode. We are compelled 
to believe that the object (that is, a certain qaxile and quavtwrn, 
of being), whose phsenomenal rihe into existence we have wit- 
nessed, did really exist prior to this rise under other forms (and 
by form, be it obseiTed, I mean any mode of existence conceiv- 
able by us or not). But to say that a thing previously esdsted 
under different forms, is only, in other words, to say tliat a 
thing had causes." Sir William objected to Biran's theory, that 
we cannot connect the action of the will with the motion o 
our fingers ! He now connects effects with causes on much 
more slender evidence ! " I have already noticed to you the 
error of philosophers in supposing that anything can have a 
single cause ; of course I only speak of second causes." Is the 
mind not a single cause ? " Of the causation of the Deity we 
can form no possible conception." We know not what power 
really is, we only know it aafelt in our own experience. * 
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■eoond causes there must always be a concurrence of two or 
more to constitute an effect'' Take the example of vapour, &c. 
This is not true a8 it relates to the mind. '* Of no pbo^nomenou, 
as observed, need we think the cause, but of every pbucnomenon 
must we think a cause. The former we may learn through a 
process of induction and generalisation ; the latter we may 
always and at once admii, constrained by the condition of 
relativity : on this not sunken rook Dr Brown and others Iiave 
been shipwrecked." I have already vin«licated Di Brown, I 
wish I could as easily vindic«Uj our *'princeof all philosophers." 
If Plato was "divine," Sir William was et[ually sublime. The 
following reasons in suppoit of Sir William's theory are, on 
other ground-s, very inlere.^ting. 

" In the first place, to explain Ihe phronoroenon of Ihe Causal 

Judgment, it postulates no new, no exlrordinary, no express 

principle. It dees not even found uj)on a positive power ; 

m^ while it shews that the phrcnomenon in question is only one 

of a class, it assigns, as their common caue, only a negative 

impotenea In this it stands advantageously contrasted with 

the one other theory wliich saves the pha^nomenon, but which 

saves it only by the hypothesis of a special principle, expressly 

devised to account for this phasnomenon alone. Nature never 

^^oiks by more, and more complex, instruments than are neces- 

Jary Atjadiy Ts^/rrw;, and to assume a particular foi-ce, to perform 

vhat can be better explained by a general imbecility, is contrary 

o every rule of philosophising. 

'* Sut, in tlie second pkice, if there be postulated an express 
.nd positive affirmation of intelligence to account for the f:Kt 
hat existence connot absolutely commence, we must equally 
K>stulato a counter affirmation of intelligence, (positive and ex- 
press, to explain the counter fact that existence cannot infinitely 
lot conomence. The one necessity of mind is equally strong as 
he other ; and if the one be a positive doctrine, an expires 
eslimony of intelligence, so also must be the other. But they 
tre contradictories ; and, as contradictoiies, they cannot both 
DO tr.ua On this theory, therefore, the root of our nature is a 
ie. By the doctrine, on the contrdry, which I propose, these 
3ontradictory phsenomena are carried up into the common prin- 
aple of a limitation of our faculties. Intelligence is shewn to 
be feeble, but not false; our nature is thus not a lie, nor the 
Author of our nature a deceiver. 

" In the third place, this simpler and easier doctrine avoids a 
serious inconvenience, which attaches to tlie more difficult and 
complex. It is this : — To suppose a positive and special prin- 
ciple of causality, is to suppose that there is expressly revealed 
to us, through intelligence, the fact that there is no free causa- 
tion, that is, that there is no cause which is not itself merely an 
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effect, existence being only a series of determined antecedents 
and determined consequents. But this is an assertion of Fatal- 
ism. Such, however, most of the patrons of that doctrine will 
not admit. The assertion of absolute necessity, they are aware, 
is virtually the negation of a moral universe, consequently of 
the Moral Governor of a moral universe ; in a word. Atheism. 
Fatalism and Atheism are, indeed, convertible terms. The only 
valid arguments for the existence of a God, and for the immor- 
tality of the soul, rest on the ground of man's moral nature." 

These rest, as Lord Brougham has proved, on the ontological 
argument. Mind only could create mind. Cause and effect 
proving design is the physical teleological argument, and yet 
both of these were ignored by Kant ! Man's free will consti- 
tutes him a moral being, hence we infer the existence of a moral 
God, and ignore fate. Immortality was brought to light by the 
gospel. 

*' Consequently, if that moral nature be annihilated, which 
in any scheme of necessity it is, every conclusion, established 
on such a nature, is annihUated also. Aware of this, some of 
those who make the judgment of causality a special principle, 
a positive dictate of intelligence, find themselves compelled, in 
order to escape from the consequences of their doctrine, to deny 
that this dictate, though universal in its deliverance, should be 
allowed to hold universally true ; and, accordingly, they would 
exempt from it the facts of volition. Will, they hold to be a 
free cause, that is, a cause which is not an e£^t ; in other 
words, they attribute to will the power of absolute origination. 
But here their own principle of causality is too strong for thenou 
They say that it is unconditionally given, as a special and posi- 
tive law of intelligence, that every origination is only an appa- 
rent, not a real commencement Now, to exempt certain phsd- 
nomena from this law, for the sake of our moral consciousness, 
cannot validly be done. For, in the first place, this would be 
to admit that the mind is a complement of contradictory reve- 
lations. If mendacity be admitted of some of our mental dic- 
tates, we cannot vindicate veracity to any. 'Falsus in uno, 
falsus in omnibus.' Absolute scepticism is hence the legitimate 
conclusion. But, in the second place, waiving this conclusion. 
what right have we, on this doctrine, to subordinate the positive 
affirmation of causality to our consciousness of moral liberty,— 
what right have we, for the interest of the latter, to derogate 
irom the universality of the former? We have none. If both 
are equally positive, we have no right to sacrifice to the other 
the alternative, which our wishes prompt us to abandon. 

'* But the doctrine which I propose is not exposed to these 
difficulties. It does not suppose that the judgment of causality 
is founded on a power of the mind to recognise as necessaiy in 
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thought what is necessary in the universe of existence ; it, on 
the contraiy, founds this judgment merely on the impotence of 
the mind to conceive either of two contradictories, and, as one 
or other of two contradictories must be true, though both can- 
not, it shews that there is no ground for inferring from the 
inability of the mind to conceive an alternative as possible, that 
such alternative is really impossibla At the same time, if the 
causal judgment be not an affirmation of mind, but merely an 
incapacity of positively thinking the contrary, it follows that 
such a negative judgment cannot stand in opposition to the 
positive consciousness, the affirmative deliverance that we are 
truly the authors, the responsible originators of our actions, and 
not merely links in the adamantine series of effects and causes. 
It appears to me that it is only on this doctrine that we can 
philosophically vindicate the liberty of the will, that we can 
"ationatly assert to man a 'fatis avolsa volunta&' How the 
yill can possibly be free must remain to us, under the present 
imitation of our faculties, wholly incomprehensibla We can- 
tot conceive absolute commencement ; we cannot, therefore, 
onceive afiree volition. But as little can we conceive the alter- 
lative on which liberty is denied, on which necessity is affirmed. 
Lnd in favour of our moral nature, the fact that we are free is 
;iven ns in the consciousness of an uncompromising law of duty, 
n the consciousness of our moral accountability ; and this fact 
if liberty cannot be redargued on the ground that it is incom- 
prehensible, for the doctrine of the conditioned proves, against 
ihe ' necessitarian, that something may, nay, must, be true, of 
ivhich the mind is wholly unable to construe to itself the possi- 
bility ; whilst it shews that the objection of incomprehensibility 
wpues no less to the doctrine of fatalism than to the doctrine 
3f moral freedom. If the deduction, therefore, of the causal 
judgment which I have attempted should speculatively prove 
correct, it will, I think, afford a securer and more satisfactory 
foundation for our practical interests than any other which has 
ever yet been promulgated." 

Having done ample justice to Hamiltonianism, I flatter 

myself that I have established that our knowledge of power 

in cause is derived from our internal experience, and not 

from any mysterious intuitive principle whatever. We never 

could have had any notion of power unless we had experienced 

what it is in ourselves. Hence we necessarily infer that every 

physical effect must have a cause, and that that cause is God, 

operating throughout the whole chain of physical phenomena. 

In moral agents it is different. Each is a finite first cause. 

Hence moraJ responsibility. Sir William's notions regarding 

annihilation and absorption are too absurd to be listened to foi 

a moment 
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The theory of poiver in cause, as held by Philo and Birao, 
and advocated by myself (see page 7), frees us entirely from 
the fatalistic theories of Calvin and Edwards. It is supported 
by the facts of consciousness. It is simple, and is clearly seen 
to be a universal truth, while Sir William's theory is sceptical 
and mystical, and is not supported by common sense and uni- 
versal experience. The doctrine of the freedom of the will has 
its foundation in Scripture as well as in consciousness. Reve- 
lation is addressed to men as moral agents, and were there no 
moral power in man a moral laxv would be a nonentity, or at 
best a command wholly unsuited and inapplicable to the human 
race, to whom it has been promulgated. Hence if there were 
no moral law, or what is the same thing, no human liberty, 
there could be no transgression. The extent of man's ability is 
a different question. If the glory of God has been advanced by 
my lie, said Paul, why am I accounted as a sinner ? Rom. iii. 8. 
Do we make void the law through faith ? God forbid ; yea, we 
establish the law, Rom. iii. 31. 

The Infinite. 

The finite, it is true, cannot possibly know the infinite, but 
can we not form some notion of an interminable straight line ? 
" Straight " is a quality which excludes crookedness ad infini- 
turn. Infinite goodness excludes injustice and malevolence ad 
infinitum, and it is the same with every other perfection. In 
this manner the finite can, in a measure, know and apprehend 
the unconditioned infinite. 

Conclusion. 

The only logical conclusion I can draw from these lengthy 
premises is this, viz., that the highest point to which secula^ 
science can pi)ssibly reach is neither more nor less than that " a 
Deity understood is no Deity at all." Hence the iabsolute 
necessity for a divine revelation, God in Christ as one, that 
henceforth we might know Him as very God of very God, 
the promised Logos and the woman's promised seed. Secular 
wisdom is science falsely so called, for I have shewn by Sir 
William's own admissions that it is powerless, imbecile, and 
perfectly inane. True science, on the other hand, is like Jacob's 
ladder. It, too, rested on the earth, but step by step it led 
direct to God. Even the highest angels seemed to delight to 
philosophise thereon, for by induction they ascended to learn 
God's holy tvill, and by deduction tbey descended, as minister- 
ing spirits, to fidfil God's loving purposes to man. The secu- 
larist scofBngly exclaims, " Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?" The Spirit answers, "Come and see." 
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Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 

''Locke had incautiously adopted the ancient theory of per- 
ception, and had said that the if^^cs of the primary qualities 
in bodies were resemblances of their prototype?, being certain 
images propagated from external bodies, which Iransmitted 
their /orm to the mind without tlieir niaUer. On these prin- 
ciples, Berkeley undertook to prove the non-cxistcnco of mat- 
ter; and Hume endeavoured to lal^e, on the same foundation, 
a system of univerijal scepticism. In justice to Berkeley, how- 
ever, we must observe that Hume's conclusions by no means 
necessarily follow from the principles which the former had 
hdi down. The only point which • hey had held in common was 
the non-existence of matter. (That is, as Plato had said, ideas 
are the only realities.) The conclusions which they deduced 
from it were toto ccelo dififerent ; and Hume is as unlike Berke- 
ley in philosophy as he and Priestley are unlike Jonathan Ed- 
"^v-arda in theology, though that writer, in common with them, 
Isolds the doctrine of necessity, and denies the freedom of the 
^lunan will ; and Priestley, whilst he recommends his work as 
*^"ii unanswerable demonstration of his favourite doctrine, is 
<5«u:eful to enter his protest against all the conclusions which 
^^wards has endeavoured to deduce from it. Hume has as 
^fe&ctually demonstrated his dissent from all Berkeley's whole- 
conclusioQS, by adopting only that part of his system 
rhich could be peiTerted by misapplied iugenuity to the woo'st 
'purposes. Dr B^id answered the arguments of Berkeley 
id Hume by shewing that the ideal theory, which they had 
\Dorrowed from Locke, and he from the ancients, was entirely 
Xmsupported by evidence, and that the existence of matter 
^ught to be received as an ultimate fact, of wliich we have as 
xood evidence as we have for the objects of our consciousness, 
lout there axe other ideas which arise from material substances 
Ijeddes those of the primary qualities (extension, &c.), such as 

E portion, equality, resemblance, relation, analogy, and the 
5. According to Locke and Stewart, these ideas must arise 
from a train of. reasoning. We, on the contrary, maintain that 
there is no more reasoning employed in the perception of them 
than there is in the perception of matter and its primary quali- 
ties. When equal objects are presented, we see that they agree ; 
When unequal, we see that they differ ; and the mind never 
^^octes sight of this comparison of objects, which is suggested by 
Its very first perceptions. This is the first link in reasoning 
"Hrhen the objects are not presented simultaneously. When 
ttxey appear together, peception enables us to recognise their 
^npporent relation to each other. In fact, if we contemplate 
tHe simplicity of nature, and the uniformity of the IxLWs by 
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which all its parts are regulated^ we shall see but little need 
for such a complication of powers and &culties as figure in 
some systems. As all nature is bound together by certain 
common qualities and relations, human knowledge will be 
found to consist chiefly in comparing resemblances or contrast- 
ing differences. Here, then, the intellectual phenomena of the 
human mind seem to be reduced to principles sufficiently 
simple, and the most complicated appearances receive an easy 
solution, on the ground that God has established analogies and 
relations among the objects of nature, and made us capable of 
perceiving them and remembering them. These give a unity 
to creation. Had the objects around us been completely injsu- 
lated, the whole life of man would not have been sufficient to 
learn their names, their qualities, and their use. But by the 
present constitution of things we see an infinite variety com- 
bined by the most simple, yet extensive, laws of analogy ; and it 
is not easy to say whether we have most reason to £^mire the 
variety or the uniformity which prevails through all the works 
of God. We thus see the facilities afforded us for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge." How superior are these pious and just 
reflections, which I have taken from Brewster, to those of Sir 
William Hamilton, with his ill-timed apology for Hume, and 
how far do they transcend the doctrines of the Pyrronic scepti- 
cal school, viz., " The idea of body is incomprehensible, for it ia 
said to consist of length, breadth, thickness, and a power of 
resistance ; but these properties, considered in themselves, are 
nothing^ and can onlv exist as qualities of body, and yet, if 
these be taken away (and why should they be disassociated t) 
the whole idea of body is destroyed." — (See Sectus Empericua) 
Instead of the use, scepticism is the abuse of reason. Still it 
directly militates against the theory of Combe, who would have 
matter not only to preponderate over mmd, but to exclude it 
in totOy and yet he was so inconsistent as to admit that the 
ideas of number, space, and time all lead on to the infinite^ 
and that when the (material) "rrmid contemplates these it 
rises above the earth and all its qualities " ! Coinbe was, in 
this instance, a greater spiritualist than Hume, Priestley, 
Berkeley, and Locke, and even than Paul himself, for Paul 
knew not whether he was in the body or out of the body when 
he was exalted to the third heavens ! We only know mind 
and substance by their qualities. What is mind and what is 
substance in themselves we know not, but our external senses 
and our internal consciousness concur and declare that both 
exist, and in spite of all endeavours to think the contrary, it is 
not possible for any one but a/ooZ to violate the laws of his 
natural constitution, by which he is necessitated to live by this 
faith and to act on this fixed belief. But while mind retains 
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its conscious personal identity, matter is subjected to a con- 
stant change— omnia mv4;antur. *' The cloud-capped towers, 
the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, yea, the great globe 
itself shall be dissolved, and, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
leave not a wreck behind"! ''Nevertheless, we look for a new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein shall dwell righteousness ;" 
80 St Peter. 

■ 

Lord Brougham. 

His Lordship is our greatest lawyer. He therefore must 
DeceBsarily be the greatest of our modern divines. His " Natu- 
nl Theology" is his best essay. It is his highest ideal of what 
ii called the sublime. His essay on the '' Origin of Evil," so 
hr from being beautiful, is in its very essence as worthless as 
£| it is Vila '^EvilisTiot in me," said God. Again, ^' Is there 
e| evil in a city, and I have not done it ! Yea, I create evil," 
said the self-same Lord. Lord Brougham has failed to solve 
ttus paradox. He says it is a questio vexata which only God 
fM can solve. Hence all his speculation, by his own admission, 
» most be niL The Bible is the word of God. Hence God is 
m jus own interpreter, and hath made it plain. Just judgment 
m ii an evU, a corrective even for the good. It is God's " strange 
ijg woik," for in "mercy he delights." Even Plato's gods were good 
ttd loving beings, and hence he said they could not possibly 
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m do any evil thing. How then could such be possible with God. 
■ "Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?" 

Theophanies. 

Three Theophanies appeared to Abraham. One was the 

Father, as Philo calls him, the second was the Logos, the third 

^ God*8 Spirit of might. The loving Father said, " Shall I 

lude from Abraham that thing which I do?" And the Lord 

<aid, " Because the cry of Sodom is great, and because their sin 

^ very grievous, I will go down and see whether they have 

done altogether according to the cry of it*' (this was spoken 

<0erely in accommodation to human weakness). And the (two) 

^ea went towards Sodom, but Abraham stood yet before toe 

tiord. The Lord he is Jehovah, before him there is no god. 

** Yea, I know no other," said the Lord. Abraham interceded, 

^nd had there been but ten righteous persons in Sodom, it 

"Would have remained to this day. — (See Philo's beautiful pass- 

^^, p. 17.") And the Lord went his way, and Abraham re* 

turned to his place. The two angels went to Sodom, and Lot 

galled them "my lords." They smote the men of Sodom with 

And said to Lot, " Escape for your life, lest thou be 

F 
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consumed. Haste ye, for I comnat do anything (as jadgmei 
till thou be come thither.'' Hence the thirteen cities of 1 
plain, as Herodotus said, were destroyed by fire from heavi 
on account of the extreme wickedness of their inhabitac 
The paradox which Lord Brougham could not solve is by 1 
word of God made very plain. How else could Qod judge 
govern this wicked world ? God's law is lioly^ just, and pO( 
Lord Brougham, as a lawyer, might have seen this at a glan 
Again, God made man upright, and he pronounced him goi 
Seneca^ however, said there is not a man of us good. Id 
is j^repossessed, he is evil before he becomes good. 1a 
Brougham, having misunderstood the passage, ^' Yea, I oret 
evil," has indorsed Seneca's opinion without an e:tcepti(m, a 
has held that God is not only the first cause of evit but tl 
evil is in itself a necessity, a necessary thing, in order that a 
thing might possibly be good. " Is, then, the qu^tion," tt 
his Lord^ip, ''wholly incapable of solution ? There seems 1 
much reason for believin? that nothing precise or satisfact^ 
ever wiU be attained b| human reain^egarding this gr 
argument." No man is entitled to dogmatise; but is L( 
Brougham entitled to presume where he says, ** Even revelati 
has left much of it still involved in darkness, still mysteri< 
and obscure ?" This is not true, and no one is entitled to p 
tulate that the all-perfect Jehovah could posinbly have been 
any degree the first cause of that which his pure " soul** 
ever loathes and '' hates, even with a perfect hatred." L< 
Brougham proceeds to reason by false deductiona This is 
radical error ; for, as he had assumed that God is perfectly g( 
(at least " probably" so !), he ought to have deduced from \ 
premise that existing evil is the work, not of God, but of so 
finite nature, who had been free to act and free to dice 
Lord Brougham, on the contrary, imagines *^ that evil would 
found to be no evil at all if we only knew the whole &ctB o 
ceming it." This was Combe's error. " Sin," said he, ** is ] 
sm," although he confessed that he knew no word by whidi 
express his iSeaning; that is, it is impossible for humaJ lang« 
to say what really %8, is not. Alpha est, alpha rum est. Ag< 
what is a court of law ? It is an institution whose object k 
trace, by just induction, the origin of every crime. The pa 
is first suspected, the verdict is either guilty or not guil^ 
f^ty, punishment is the just award. The dying criminal o 
fesses to his sin. He necessarily blames himself. He never 
sound reason blames his God. ''Death! For this grievi 
evil how shall we account? First, says Lord Brougham^ 
us consider whether it be not vmavoidable, not only under ) 
present existing state of things, but it be not a necea6curytin 
evidently meaning a thing originally designed by God. Agt 
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''That man might have been created immortal is not denied, 
bot if it were the will of the Deity to form a limited being, and 
I^Boe him on the earth for only a certain period of time, bis 
death was the necessary consequence of this determination!" 
No soch thing — he might have been translated like Enoch. 
''Then as to pain. To create sentient beings devoid of all 
ftelinffB was, no doubt, possible for omnipotence, but to endow 
those oeings with those feelings, and yet ix) make them wholly 
indiflferent to the loss of their objects, was not possible even for 
omnipotence. The question then reduces itself to this — ^Where- 
fore aid a being who could have made sentient beings immortal, 
Aooae to make them mortal ?" The answer is, God made man 
It fiiat perfect. Hence he might have lived for ever. Man, 
ly tin, made himself mortal ; for the wages of sin is death. 
"Wherefore,^ he adds, " has he set bounds to the powers and 
capacities which he has been pleased to bestow upon his crea- 
toieB?'' The answer to this last very foolish question is, that 
iBiaisacreature,and hence notaGod. Yet Lord Brougham says, 
''This is a question which we certainly never shall be able to 
ioIve(!) but a question extremely different from the one more 
VQiUy put, — How happens it that a good being has made a 
worid foil of misery and death V Great, no doubt, have been 
Kewton's discoveries in physical science ; hence Lord Brougham 
•y*— "Why should we doubt that, at least in our higher 
ibte, we may also be enabled to perceive such an arrangement 
(that iff, assuming that God created evil) as shall make evil 
vixdiy disappear from our present system (Lord Brougham 
beie ignores the gospel system) '' by shewing us that evil was 
oeoeasary and inevitable (even inherent) in the works 
of the I>eity: or, which is the same thing, that its existence 
conduces to such a degree of perfection (!) and of happiness, 
open the whole, as could not, even by omnipotence, be attained 
without it ; or, which is also the same thing, that the whole 
creation, as it exists, taking both worlds together, is perfect, and 
incapable of being in any particular changed (as a vesture shall 
fhcnrbe folded up, omnia Tnutantur), without being made worse 
and less perfect V So far from this being true, the change is to 
take place because of imperfection. " When that which is per- 
fect is come, that which is imperfect shall be done slwslj/' — so 
PauL Lord Brougham had before convicted Bishops King and 
Law of having been guilty of blasphemy ; is it not strange that, 
with such examples before him, he should have himself com- 
mitted their identical sin ? Sufferings are necessary for the 
correction of/ree-will sinful beings, but they were not certainly 
neoessaiy and inherent elements in our original man, when God 
pronounoed him ** good." The truth is, that Lord Brougham 
DBB no dear perceptioa of what is called the perfect "holiness"' 
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of God. Hence he can, and clearly does, dispense with the 
'* agony in the garden/* and that awM moment of total ''ahan- 
donment/' when the dying Saviour hung upon the cross ! In 
a word, Iford Brougham considers that omnipotence itself could 
not convey to us the enjoyment of happiness without having 
given us previous suffering. But even that is beside the 
question. It is enough to answer, that priority of suffering was 
not the necessary element which conduced to Adam's original 
blessedness. In our case it is a very different thing, for all 
nature and all mortals travail in pain together until now, and 
even the good groan within themselves, " waiting '^ for their 
final hope. Bom. viil 22, 23, 24. Lord Brougham's argument 
does not reach the original question he at first propounded; 
and without affecting it in the least, we can freely admit that 
fallen man, as he now exists, could not possibly be restored 
" unless the correlative suffering had first been imdergona" 
On this truth the whole doctrine of the cross is seen validly 
to rest. And not only so, for Christ's legacy to his best 
beloved is, after all, only a baptism of blood and suffering, 
even imto death. We have thus in the Scriptures, old and 
new, sufficient data on which to rest our firm belief that Qod 
doth not wiUingly, or for his mere pleasure, afflict and grieve 
any one of the sons of men. And that the cause of evil ifi 
to be found, not in the original constitution of the moral mindj 
but in the abuse of that liberty which is in itself the best gifl 
of God to man. Those evil things which men have often done: 
and which were Tnea/nt for evil, God has as often, by his wisdomi. 
defeated and rendered nugatory, and has as often made theic 
even to subserve and fulfil his highest and Inost gracious pur- 
poses in the sight of angels and of men. Thus, all things worl 
together for good to them that love God. "His secret purpose 
is with them that fear him, and he will reveal his covenant tc 
them " — I AM, the God of Abraham, is God's name for ever, an<3 
his memorial unto all generations." God is love. Hence to be 
like God we must, like him, overcome evil by continually doing 
good. 

Why God has permitted evil is an entirely different questioa 
No moral mind could have possibly existed unless it had been 
endowed with free will. Hence sin became a possible thing. 
This is enough for us to know. It is to be lamented that Lord 
Brougham should have seeTningly, by his arguments, ignored 
the truths of revelation, and endorsed the proud sayings of the 
Greeks. They accounted the religion of the cross as *' foolish- 
ness," whereas it is the "wisdom of God," as well as the 
" power " of God unto salvation, to all who believe its glorious 
testimony. For God has thereby not only magnified and made 
honourable his just, eternal law^ but has magnified his great 
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name of mercy far above all his other attributes, whether as seen 
in creation, judgments present, or judgments yet to come. ''I, 
the righteous Lord, loveth righteousuess and hateth iniquity/' 
How, then, was it possible for God, in Lord Brougham's sense, 
to have created evil by original design ? '* Mercy rejoiceth 
against judgment. '^ '' Judgment is his strange work/' There- 
me sinners are not consumed Yet Lord Brougham ends thus, 
"The true and the safe conclusion would be to suspend an 
opbion which could only be unsatisfactorily formed on imper^ 
fid data (!) and to rest in the humble hope and belief that one 
day all would appear for the beat ;'* that is, that evil was in 
iiaelf specially designed, caused, and ordained by God as neces- 
■ly in order to accomplish an eternal good ! '* Evil is not in 
me^ saith the Lord/' This is my last example of secular teach- 
Bg; and by which I have proved that the world by secular wis- 
dom hath not known God. Hence the necessity for a divine 
nvelation. 

The Bible 

There is no other book in the world which gives a consistent 
leoord of creation. Even Ovid and Longinus copied it. " The 
earth was once a chaos, an undigested mass." ''And God said, 
let light be, and light was." Revelation is apparently as true 
u it is philosophically just. Geologists have no doubt 
attempted by their discoveries to impugn it. It answers all 
objectors by a word. In the beginning GoD created the 
beavens ana the earth. He made the sun to rule the day, the 
iDoon to rule the night. He made the stars also. The record 
of the creation of man is apparently as equally true as it is 
lAilosophically just. In the likeness of God created he man, 
male and female created he them. Secular science has never 
been able to define the human mind more correctly — the soul 
^nous) is always said to be the brecUh of God — neither has it 
been able to disprove that " of one blood hath God formed all 
the nations and generations of men on eartL" ''Evil is not in 
me, saith the Lord." Hence man at first was made perfect, 
and God pronounced him good. Moral science judges all 
actions by two contraries, called right and vyrong; but no one, 
■aid a great philosopher, has ever correctly defined that notion, 
the name of which is " right." It is defined in Genesis beyond 
the possibility of mistake. God manifested his goodness when 
he said, "Of every tree in the garden thou mayest freely eat" save 
ojift This was, therefore, God's reserved property, and as man 
was constituted a social being, God gave to him a law, with- 
out which society could not exist. This law proclaimed that 
juaftea; as well as goodness, is a divine attribute. It simply 
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meant, ''Thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not even ''touch it" 
Hence '* covet not/' The dreadful penalty annexed proclaimed 
God's perfect holiness, without which no man can possibly see 
God. The stem and inflexible exaction of the penalty — death 
— ^has ever since man's disobedience proved that the simple 
word of God is a universal truth. What higher philosophy 
than these awfully sublime simplicities exists? Yet seculsur 
wisdom has often trifled with venial sins and multipUed divini- 
ties ad infinitum. The Bible resolves all into the general 
law of unity. It says, *' I am God ; besides me there is none 
else, yea, I know no other. I lift up my right arm to the 
heaven, and say, I live for ever, I declare things which vrex9 
from the beginning, and I declare things that shsdl be unto the 
end of time. Therefore be ye still, and know that I am from 
evelasting to everlasting God. Therefore he that offendeth in 
one point is guilty of alU^ Natural theology establishes thaft 
the invisible things of God are clearly seen by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and Godhead, so that all men 
are without excuse. But what of sin ? Revelation is our balm 
of Gilead — ^the soul's medicatrix — and we find our physiciao 
there. " As I live/' saith the Lord, " I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, but rather (i.e., my pleasure is) that thej 
turn unto me and liva Turn ye, turn ye, why will ve die ■ 
Look unto me, and be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth, for I aoc 
God, and besides me there is none else. Yea, I delight iz 
mercy, saith the Lord. Hence I pardon for my name's sake 
Yea, for my own sake." " As Moses lifted up the serpent ii 
the wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up,*' to dra/u 
all men unto him. 

The penalty of deaih could not possibly be remitted afke: 
God's declaration had gone forth. " In the day thou eates 
thereof thou shalt surely die;'' thus said the Lord. And ye 
mow is the day of salvation. This is a divine paradox, but i 
is founded on an eternal truth. " It (the seed of the woman 
shall bruise thy head (the serpent's head), and thou (the ser 
pent) shall bruise His heeL" The interpretation of this wa 
the institution called sacrifice. I have sdready spoken of i1 
and stated the reason why the words of the institution ar 
omitted in Genesis. I am the first who has suggested a jus 
reason for this omission, viz., a repetition after the re-institu 
tion of it in Levit. xvii. 11 was unnecessary. The race of mei 
degenerated, notwithstanding their great discoveries and pro 
gress in the arts. Eight prophets had been raised up to then 
Enoch prophesied of the second advent of our Lord as " th^ 
woman's seed." Noah was their last prophet. He was i 
preacher of righteousness, and by his faith condemned a dis 
believing ungodly world, which was not unlike our own, it wa 
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''filled with violence/' Ah ! there is a Ood who judges in the 
earth. The visitation of the flood swept them all away, save 
Noah and his family. Noah sacrificed clea/n beasts; this must 
have been according to the law. God accepted his sacrifice, 
ind delegated to him the power of executing just vengeance, 
''blood for blood.^' Hence the jus divinum called magisterial 
rale, ''the powers that be are ordained by God/' Even a 
bloody Nero was better than a *' reign of terror/' as was lately 
aeen in France. Before Shem died, men had again degenerated. 
Even Abraham was an idolater ! Notwithstanding, Melchisedec 
was a true priest, and a special type of Christ. The iniquity 
of the Amorites had not then reached its full height. Super- 
itition progressed rapidly, and Nimrod, a courageous hunter, 
KKm became a mighty tyrant in the earth. Superstition springs 
(Kit of ignorance ; ignorance from forgetf ulness of the revealed 
will of God. It, again, supports tyranny, and thus men who 
depart from God are punished for their iniquity, while to the 
put who suffer it is their trial of fedth. Hence the three saints 
in the fiery furnace, and Daniel in the lions' den. Abraham was 
ealled of God, and he obeyed his voice. His simple faith was 
counted to him for righteousness, and he was called '' the friend 
of God," for God greatly blessed him. God had renewed his 
Adamic covenant with NoaL The rainbow was then, as now, 
itB universal sign. I never see it without recalling to my mind 
that it is a marvellous token of God's merciful design. There 
Diay be partial ones, but there shall never be a second *' uni* 
^mal " flood ! God also renewed his covenant to Abraham, 
add along with it promised to give to him and to his seed 
(Christ, GaL iii. 16) the land of Canaan for " an everlasting 
possession." He was also to be a blessing to all the families 
of the earth. Nations were to spring from him, and he was to 
be thus the "heir of the world.'' The temporal blessings 
of that covenant were secured by a codicil annexed to it, and 
Oizcumcision was its peculiar seal, hence just Lot was not cir- 
cumcised The Bible is full of paradoxes, but they are all 
t'eoonoileable with absolute truth. Hence Abraham marvelled. 
^ow shall I know that I, a mortal man, shall yet inherit this 
land throughout aJl time and all eternity ? God answered by a 
dream. ^ A horror of great darkness fell on him, this was em- 
Uematical of death. This taught that he must rise again from 
the dead, that he, alon^ with his co-heir Christ, might receive 
the piromiae of eternal inheritance, Heb. ix. 15, for all the pro* 
miaes were confirmed in Christ " If ye be Christ's, then are 
ye Abraham's seed, and hei/rs according to the promise." Hence 
God said, Thou shalt die in a good old age (strange answer 
this, and still it was a trial of faith). Hence he saw Christ's 
day a far way off, and was glad« And thy aeed shall be stran- 
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gers in a land not theirs, and shall be afflicted four hundred 
years ; and also that nation shall I judge, and afterwards shall 
they come out with great substance. In the fourth generation 
they shall come hither again, for the iniquity of the Amorites 
is not yet full. In the selfsame day the Israelites were de- 
livered, Ikodus. Then follows the boundaries of the land, 
" from the river of Egypt to the river Euphrates." The history 
which follows is simple, natural, and consistent, and so mar- 
vellously related to all that afterwards befell the Israelites, and 
all that was subsequently identified with it in the prophets 
and in the New Testament, that it is impossible to suppose for 
one moment that it is a myth. Who can read of the destruc- 
tion by the flood, and of Sodom (confirmed by Herodotus), the 
averted sacrifice of Isaac, the marvellous faith of Abraham, the 
meeting of his pious dave with Bebecca, the unaffected piety 
of Isaac, the instructive and affecting incidents in the life of 
Jacob, the just retribution on account of his duplicity, and the 
simple narrative of the life of Joseph, so full of heart-stirring 
events, and particularly of the prophecies of Jacob, so literally 
fulfilled, without being impressed with their truthfulness as a 
whole ; and when it is remembered that all the great truths of 
Christianity have their basis in Genesis, how deeply interesting 
must it be to mankind in general to find that the Israelites, 
from the time of Moses to the present day, have never doubted 
the authenticity of their sacred records, but have kept them 
as the apple of their eye, as their light and as their glory, in 
spite of all those grievous and cruel sufferings which they have 
endured for ages at the hands of their so-called Christian op- 
pressors. While Christians have been martyrs for the truths 
of Christianity, the Jews have been equally martyrs for the 
truth of Moses as revealed in Genesis, in the Exodus, in the 
moral and Levitical law, and in the joumeyings of their fore- 
fathers in the wilderness, as well as in the veritable victories 
of Joshua after the death of Moses, and consequent subjugation 
of Canaan, in fulfilment of the Abrahamic covenant. The 
Mosaic institutions and feasts, too, were all related to well- 
known historical facts ; as rites, they were also openly ordained 
and imposed, sometimes apparently in spite of that stiff-necked 
generation to whom they were given, and who, after national 
declensions and fallings away, as often voluntarily renewed 
them as veritable monuments of antiquity. Hence to them 
at least the Old Testament Scriptures have always appeared 
as undoubted revelations and as truthful records of their 
national history. The Pentateuch is also the basis of prophecy. 
Every prophetical event has relation to certain foregoing facts 
and circumstances recorded therein, and could have had no 
meaning unless these had been understood verities in the 
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Ugliest sense of that word, and, lastly, as those prophecies 
hsYB been, in a great measure, literally fulfilled, we have every 
ntional eround for aAsured confidence and hope that what is 
itill unfiufilled will in the fulness of time be as literally accom- 
pliahed. Want of space precludes me from urging this argu- 
ment fiurther at present But one thiug after all is clear, viz., 
dwt Scripture in its totality has only one chief burden, for 
vhile it shews the manner by which God governs the world, 
it roeaks principally without the possibility of mistake of " the 
mneri ng s of Christ and the glories (plural) which were to fol- 
Ibw." With regard to the New Testament, it is only necessary 
to state that if its divine laws and principles were fully carried 
out by legislators, and practically obeyed, the world would be- 
eome a paradise, in which men would enjoy rest and peace, for 
then there would be nothing to hurt or offend ; hence men 
foold beat their swords into ploughshares, and study war no 
iDore. 

Moral Oa/use cmd Effect. — When the Spirit is asked for and 
given, it becomes a first cause. Its effect is the work of right- 
eonmess. Qod works in us both to wiU and to do, for without 
Oirist's Spirit " we can do nothing." The gift of righteous- 
ness, through man's concurring /r66-will (called the royal law 
of liberty), becomes a second caiiae, and the effect of righteous- 
0688 is peace, viz., quietness and assurance for ever. " And 
my people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, and in sure 
dwellings, and in quiet resting-places," Isaiah xxxii. 15. As 
physicu causes (as laws) act with positive certainty, is it un- 
teasonable to predicate that moral causes have power to 
iccomplish their relative effects f Certainly not. If any man 
will do the v/iU of God, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of Qod This is the best test of trutL 

Christ's Intercessory Prayer. 

St John's Gospel must certainly have been written after 
St Paul's martyrdom. St Paul in his Epistles takes no 
iU)tice of this prayer. St John alone has recorded it. There 
ii a height and depth of sublimity in it which no mortal 
Hum could have possibly conceived, and which no mere man 
could have dared to utter. Well did Luther, Calvin, and 
odiers say that it transcends all human thought ! It once 
oocorred to me that it must have necessarily had a reference 
to some portion of the ceremonial law effeiring to the services 
on the day of annual atonement. I accordingly applied 
to a learnt Jew for a loan of their Sacred' Service Book. 
Afker much solicitation (besides payment) I gained my object. 
It contains many things deeply interesting. But what to me 
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was of most value was the form of prayer used on the day oi 
annual atonement. The incense is there shewn to have been 
offered within the veil, after the victinl had been slain, bul 
before the blood was sprinkled. Hence our Lord's interoesson 
prayer seemed to me to have been a necessary part of Christ i 
service before he suffered. In Hebrews it is entirely omitted 
The importance of my remarks which follow must be apparent 
I immediately perused Dr John Brown's volume on this sub 
ject, and as I foimd in it nothing as to this point, I sent hin 
a short commentary shewing the important place which ih< 
prayer holds in the economy of redemption. I was not awan 
that the doctor was on his death-bed. But he seemed to hol( 
the communication to be so interesting, that he returned it 
with a letter thanking me for what he called my very in 
genious notes, and which, he said, were well deserving o 
serious attention. His letter contained several rules of inter 
pretation, which he said had been of great service to himseh 
and he thought they might be serviceable to me. Dr Browi 
died shortly afterwards. 

Inchensb — High and Low Mass. 

The Romish mass is a bungled re-establishment of the Jew 
ish temple service, which was typical of Chriat's perfect prier 
hood. Hence, when that which was per/ect had come, th« 
which was imperfect was done away. The type was the shadow 
Christ was the truth foreshadowed. The Jewish priesthoc 
was after the law of a ca/mal commandment — the law < 
Christ's priesthood was after the law of perfection, and hen^ 
an endless life. 

The incense was typical of Christ's intercession. The ore 
nary priests, after sacrificing, placed the incense daily on H 
golden altar. It continued burning day and night in the silei 
holy place. So Christ's intercession was by day and night — 1: 
spent whole nights alone in prayer I This is the Bomish ^lo 
mass,'' performed by a common priest ! 

The service on the day of atonement was performed by tl 
high priest alone. This is what is called high mass I Tt 
high priest came forth clothed with his glorious and beautifi 
garments, and wearing his royal crown. He sacrificed fin 
for himself, and next for the people. He then, in plain ^ line 
garments " — ^types of Christ's purity and humanity-^-entm 
within the vail, carrying the golden censor and the incens 
and having lighted it, left it burning. He retume 
and having received the blood of his own sacrifice, 1 
sprinkled it within the vail. He again came out, and retnmi 
to sprinkle the .blood of the people's sacrifice in the san 
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manner, and having brought back the bowl, he returned to 
bring out the golden censor. He then put off his linen gar- 
ments, put on his glorious robes, and came forth and blessed 
the people, who returned to their homes with great jo j. Christ 
required no sacrifice for himself. Thus, when his howr was 
come, he looked up to heaven — ^the true holy of holies — and 
his intercessory prayer behoved to be offered on earth, for the 
incense was offered before the blood was sprinkled. It thus 
holds a prominent place in the economy of redemption. It was 
also the laying of the foimdationnstone of God's living temple, or 
the dedication thereof, and which was to supersede the whole of 
the Jewish polity and ritual, and even the temple itself. The 
'^ hour '' of Christ's passion had come, and his suffering from 
the garden to the cross, were continuous, until he cried^ *' It is 
finished." When he rose again, he left his *' Unen clothes " in 
the tomb ; and when he ascended, he entered heaven in his true 
humanity, to appear as our great high priest in the presence of 
Gk)d for us. The incense was thus typical of his intercession 
tuithin the vail ; and as the high priest returned to bless the 
people, so to those that look for Christ he will come the second 
time, without sin unto salvation — ^that is, to establish his king* 
dom on earth — " Cujua regni non erit finis'' — so beautifully 
described in the Psalms, Isaiah, &a raul, in the Hebrews, 
clearly shews that the service of the day of atonement had a 
iiistinct reference to Christ's passion, which commenced in the 
evening, and ended on the morrow following. Barabbas was 
even the scapegoat, for he was freed from leaal condemnation 
and Christ suffered without the gate. (See Hebrews.) 

High mass, performed by a bishop, is founded on gross 
error, and is of as little avail as that performed by a common 
priest. The law of consecration having been abrogated, there 
cannot possibly be either a high priest or a lower priest on 
earth, for there is no sacrifice to offer. Eveiy saint is a priest, 
and their sacrifices are all spiritual — ^that is, prayer and praise. 
A bishop is only the " minister " of the church, not her priest. 
It is true that our Lord uttered *' hard words " when he said, 
^' Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you," " For my flesh is meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed f but he explained these '' hard words ^ 
when he said, '' It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh pro- 
fiteth nothing ; the words that I speak unto you are spirit and 
hfe!* As if he had said. Even were you to eat my living flesh, 
with the blood thereof, it would profit you nothing ; therefore, 
nnleseye be quickened with my Spirit, ye cannot have the ever- 
lasting life I speak o£ The disciples could have had no diffi- 
culty in understanding what the sacrament of the supper meant: 
they were to *' do this in remembrance of Christ's passion, and 
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as its memorial.'' So said Paul : and he called the communioi! 
table, ** the TahU of the Lord,'' hence, not an altar. Inoensc 
was never offered to any sacrificed victim by the Jews, or evec 
by the heathen. Incense was a mere invention of the Pope ii 
the year 1215, when he changed the faith of the church h} 
establishing, for the first time, transubstantiation. But unless 
the Spirit is present in every act of worship, it profiteth nothing 
God, who is a Spirity can only be worshipped in spirit and ii 
truth. How is it possible for any high priest to enter into ihi 
true holy of holies ? Is not Christ our only high priest wh< 
presents our prayers, perfumed by the much tTicense of his all 
prevailing intercessions, without which all our services are ii 
vain ? In the communion Christ's Spirit is present, for he then 
''sups with us and we with him," and our communion is witi 
the Father and with the Son, through the eternal Spirit. 

The inventor of the mass service must have been exceed 
ingly puzzled when he saw that the Roman Church had in itn< 
holy of holies ; but his wits did not fail him, for he very ingeni 
ously composed the following prayer to supply this palpable 
defect, " We beseech thee, Almighty God, to command thes* 
things (the bread and wine and cup, as unchanged) to be car 
ried by the hands of the holy angel to thy aUixr on high, ii 
the sight of thy divine Majesty ! " Who evensaw " these things ' 
carried by any other hands but those of the priest ? Thiu 
they are still things is proved by the fact that they soon becomi 
corrupted ; but it was impossible that Christ's body should sei 
corruption. Still we ought to be gentle and forbearing even 
with this palpable error. Luther held it to the last ! Th« 
Episcopal Church of Scotland holds it to this day ! Sei 
Roman Missal, p. 68. 

Paul on Faith, and James on Wobks. 

Simon saw what the woman of the city had done to h^ 
Lord. "And Jesus said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman,' 
&c " Wherefore I say unto thee, her sins, which are many^ arc 
forgiven, for she loved much," thus putting the effect for the 
cause. Simon could not have judged of character by any othei 
meana But when our Lord (who knew the secrets of the heart 
—the spring of every emotion) spake to the woman, he said, 
" Thy faith (not thy wo^^ks) hath saved thee ; go in peace." 
Thus Paul and James are both agreed Nay more, the same 
rule will be observed at the final judgment, Matt. xxv. 35. 
" For as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without 
works is dead also," James iii. 18. ** Though I have all faiih, 
and have not love, I am nothing. And though I give all my 
goods to feed the poor, &c., and have not love, it profiteth mie 
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nothing/' said Paul, 1 Cor. xiiL 2, 3. Besides, how impious it 
uibr the bishop of Borne to offer prayers pleading the merits of a 
flnfid woman, and other sinful saints, as his ground of acoeptance 
with God ! Revelation and reason declare "that there are none 
good, no not one/' " In vain do ye worship, teaching for doc- 
trine the commandments of men/' 

Bishop Gillis instantly answered my " Refutation of his De- 
fence of Popery, by Verus," in a Pastoral on Peter's Pence. "We 
hare an Altar, whereof they have no right to eat who serve the 
tabernacle,'' &c., Heb. xiii. 10. An altar infers a sacrifice, and 
a sacrifice infers a priest; so says the Bishop. This passage has 
been long a qucestw vexata among divines, and as I have found 
many who could not answer it, I will state its simple solution. 
'Be not carried about with divers and strange doctrines. For 
it is a good thing that the heart be established with grace, not 
with W£at8 (evidently referring to the bread and wine used at 
the Eucharist) which have not 'profited them that have been 
occupied with them," that is, with those strange doctrines. The 
word " profited " was spoken by Christ with reference to the 
iame subject, " the flesh profiteth nothing " (that is, even if ye 
^ould eat my flesh, &c., it would profit you nothing), " the 
coords that I q)eak are spirit and life/* hence not body and 
Uood at all. Still the accusation that Christians were atheists 
''Qcause they had no priests and no sacrifices was unjust, for 
** 'We have an altar," not many, but one, that is, the sacrifice on 
*i^e cross, "whereof (even) they (the priests) have (or Iwd) no 
^ght to ecd who serve the tabernacle. For the bodies of those 
l^^asts whose blood is (was) brought into the sanctuary by the 
"*^lgh priest for sin (the sin-offering) are (were) burnt without 
]**Jne camp," and utterly consumed, hence could not be eaten. 
* Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people with 
•Xis own blood (he tasted death for every man) suffered (at Cal- 
^^ary) without the gate." Let us go forth, therefore, unto hvm 
^dthout the camp, bearing his reproach (as atheists, impostors, 
^evolutionists, and enthusiasts, as Hennell and Renan maintain), 
^or here we have no continuing city (Christ said it would be 
^lestroyed, and a prior prophet had said Zion shall be ploughed 
^as a field, and so it was, according to Josephus), but we seek 
^Greek, **ike" promised) one to come. By Him, therefore, 
^that is, through his name. Hitherto ye have asked nothing 
in my na/me; ash that ye may receive, for without me ye can 
do nothing) let us offer the sacrifice of praise to Gkxi (hence 
not mere bread and wine now and then, but), of praise continu- 
ally (pwty without ceasing) ; that is the fruit (hence not of 
the vine, but) of our lips (tor out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh), giving thanks to His name. But to do 
good and to communicate, forget not, (by gifts of charity, and 
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let him who is taaght communicate with him that teacheth in 
all good things), for with such sacrifices Qod is well pleased.'' 
I have thus again refuted the Bishop^s reply to '* Yerus," anc 
shewn that his interpretation is as unfounded as it is unscrip 
turaL Four editions of my " Yerus," of one thousand copies eai»i 
are now nearly out of print It was highly recommended \r 
Drs Cunningham, Alexander, and Guthirie, by Gilfillan bxl% 
Professor J. S. More, &c., and I will send a copy of the abovi 
to the Bishop and to Maynooth, as a clencher to the wholi 
argdment 

Philo 3\tdmvb. 

The Jews under Tiberius were highly privileged. In Jeru-' 
salem it was the same. Hence the bodies of the crucified wen 
taken down from their crosses, that the Sabbath might be hal* 
lowed. Crucifixion was not a common punishment. Herod 
beheaded John, and James was also slain by the sword. Philo^ 
therefore, must have had the crucifixion of our Lord in his 
view when he said, *' I have known instances before now of 
(three X) men who had been crucified when this festival (the 
Passover?) and holiday was at hand being, taken down, and 
given up to their relations, in order to receive the honours of 
sepulchre, and to enjoy such observances as are due to Ae 
dead ; for it used to be considered that even the dead ought to 
derive some enjoyment from the natal festival of a good em- 
peror, and also that the aacred character of the festival (Pass* 
over) ought to be regarded." Weep not for me, said Jesui 
to the women who followed him, but weep for yourselves and 
for your children, &c. 

How soon was this prophecy fulfilled ! The infamous suo' 
cesser of Tiberius banished the Jews from Rome, and com* 
manded that his image should be set up in the temple at Jeru« 
salem, and that incense should be offered to it, for he thoughl 
himself a god. Hence Flaccus, the governor of Alexandria^ the 
second city in the empire, and in and around which were i 
million of Jews, in order to please the new emperor, commenced 
a violent persecution of them. He demolished their syna^ 
gogues, and compelled them to eat swine's flesL He next 
allowed a lawless mob to break into and rifle their shops, and 
refused to interfere when the mob dragged numbers of the 
Jews to the market place, where they were cruelly scourged, 
cut in pieces, or dragged by the ancles along the streets, and 
trampled to death. The women were also treated in the most 
barbarous manner ; even their children were not spared. The 
residue fled to the wilderness, where many died from starva- 
tion. But what is of special importance is the following indi- 
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dent, which proyes that the crucifixion of our Lord, and the 

dieamstances which attended it, were well known at that time 

in Alexandria. The Jews had been suspected of disaffection to 

thegoyemment, hence the spoiling of their goods, under the pre- 

tenoeof searching forhidden arms, and when these were notfound, 

FlaccuB sent spies, who employed poets to compose farces, and 

xnana^ers of puppet shows, to excite the people to persist in their 

cruelties ; and not only so, the populace, in derision and mockery 

I of what had been transacted m Jerusalem in the case of Jesus, 

whom the Jews had at one time hailed as King of Israel, 

]K>w proceeded as Philo has minutely narrated : '' There was,'' 

nid Philo, ** a certain madman, named Carabbas, afflicted, not 

tiib wild, sayage, and dangerous madness (for that comes on 

in fits, without being expected by the patient or by bystanders), 

hi by an intermittent and more genUe kind. This man spent 

aU his days and nights naked in the roads, minding neither 

eold nor heat, the sport of idle children and wanton youths ; 

and they, driying the poor wretch as far as the Gymnasium, 

nd setting him up there on high, that he might be seen by 

ereiybody, flattened out a leaf of papyrus, and put it on his head 

instead of a diadem, and clothed the rest of his body with a 

common door-mat instead of a (purple T) cloak, and instead of 

Ineptre, tiiey put into his hand a small stick of the nature of 

Spyrus (hence a reed), which they found lying by the way- 
e, and gaye it to him ; and when, like actors in theatrical 
ipectades, he had receiyed all the insignia of roycd authority, 
nd had been dressed and adorned like a kingy the young men, 
betting sticks on their shoulders, stood on each side of him, 
initead of dpear-bearers, in imitation of the body guards of the 
^fin^t fti^d tJbien others came up, some as if to salute him (Jesus 
^ntt thus saluted, mocked, and insulted), and others mocking 
18 though they wished to plead their causes before him, and 
othen pretending to wish to consult him about the affairs of 
the state. Then from the multitude who were standing around 
there arose a wonderful ahtmb of men calling out Maris (we 
have no king but Csesar) ; and this is the name by which it is 
laid that they call the tdnga among the Syrians; for they 
blew that Agrippa was by birth a Syrian, and also that he 
^Wtt possessed of a great district of Syria, of which he was the 
•overeign." How truly did Paul say to Felix of the crucfixion, 
" that it was not done in a comer ! " What Philo's purpose was 
in drawing this picture with so much laboured ingenuity, and 
^nth 80 much exact similitude to the mockery displayed in 
^e case of Jesus, is not easily seen. The passage itself has 
beea generally oyerlooked. But one thing is clear, yiz., that 
tl^ cnicifixion of our Lord, and all the mockery, cruel and 
^jvt drcuxustances which had attended it, coupled with the 
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prophecy alluded to, was thus brought to the recollection 
every Jew, and it is possible that the cruelties they now si 
fered may have led many of them to recognise, as the Egypti 
priests did of old, the " finger of God" in those just judgmei 
which, as a nation, they were doomed to endure. The wra 
of God has no doubt come upon them to the uttermost, a 
yet they still exist as a peculiar people, for they must neo 
sarily exist as a nation '' while sun and moon endure." Is 
not a marvel that a people so universally hated and despiw 
so generally ** scattered and peeled,'' should, after all, numl 
among them all the millionaires of the world ? Were they 
disposed, they could purchase and regain their promised lai 
But no. Abraham's ''seed'^ has already paid its price in bloo 
Abraham refused even to accept a burial place for nougl 
He rests in that solemn spot, and although he never in his n 
time received so much of the land as to set his foot on, y 
said Stephen, God promised (to give) it to him for a poss< 
sion, for an *' everlasting possession,'' said God's holy covenai 
How little is known, admitted, and understood concern! 
God's ultimate purposes in his government of the world ! G 
has not, after all, cast away his people, whom he forekne 
They are beloved for the fathers' sakes, for the gifts and ca 
ing of God are without repentance. Hence all Israel sh 
yet be saved, for there "shall come to Zion the Delivei 
(second advent), who shall turn away ungodliness from Jac( 
for this is my covenant with them, when I shall take aw 
their sins." They are now enemies for your sakes, said Pa 
and generally will be so until the times of the Gentiles sh 
have been fulfilled. The Jews are now much more respect 
and ancient prejudices are giving way. Through your men 
said Paul, they are to obtain mercy, and along with mer 
supremacy. Zion and Jerusalem shall yet be restored, a 
made a praise, yea, even the metropolis of the whole ear 
" I am thai I AM (viz., the (Jod of Abraham, &c.). This is i 
Tiame for ever, and my memorial unto all generations." Wl 
would the Bible be without "Genesis?' What would t 
world be without the Logos ? " It would," said Philo, " 
like an animal without a head."* 

• Thb Jews. — The Jews in the time of Christ did (as they stiU do) in tl 
prayers plead for pardon of sins on the ground of the excess of merit of tl 
fathers, saying, "Oh view the merit of him that vraXlaed perfectly ^ in whose fl 
circumcision was impressed. For his righteauenets^e sake cleanse all our f 
at this time." " And though we are not possessed of goad works, nor is th 
any to offer sacrifice for us, yet remember the merit of the lowly and hun 
(Aoraham, Isaac, and Jacob), and remove wrath from their posterity." Noth 
can be more affecting than their written lamentations over the ruin of tl 
city, and loss of the temple service. Yet, under all their grievous suffeil 
which they describe—and they were awfully severe— they still look and p 
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The Gospel. 



It was impossible that the blood of beasts could take away 
&n. Hence *' sacrifice and offerings thou wouldst not, but a 
lody hast thou prepared me." He was put to death in the 
jlem, conform to the law of sacrifice, " blood for blood/* Lev. 
xvii. Ill that his perfect soul might be a perfect offering 
through the eternal Spirit unto God. *' Hence his body was 
ooickened again by the Spirit," 1 Pet. iiL 18. "Then said I, 
lo I come (in the volume of the book, it is written of me) to 
do thy vnU, O God." " Yea, thy law is within my heart." 
Be thus abolished the symbolical law that He might establish 
the truth so signified therein, for by the declared wUl of God 
le are saved through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for all. " He tasted death for every man," " for by one 
offering he hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified." 
Hence it is written, " There is no more sacrifice for sin, Christ 
dieth no more, death hath no more dominion over Him." 
There is therefore "none other name given among men 
whereby men can possibly be saved, for God hath made him 
who knew no ai/ti to be a sin offering for us, that we should be 
made the righteousness of God in Him." Hence to them that 
look for Him, He shall come the second time, not as a sin 
offering, but as a conqueror, mighty to save even to the utter- 
most, Isaiah Ixui., Rev. xix. Now is the accepted time. 
It precedes " the day of vengeance," which has been postponed 
by reason of ** longsuffering*' on the part of God. Yet it will 
oome as a thief in the night, and shall take the world by sur- 
prise. "But ye are not in darkness, that that day should come 
tipon you as a thief." The simplicity of the gospel was taught 
by Christ by an Old Testament similitude, for as "Moses lifted 

)!tt the Messiah, as their king, to reign in Zion. They — mistakenly — ascribe 
^ pf edieted snfferings of Christ as applicable to their righteously anointed 
Jonih King of Jndah, ** who is departed from us." " Horror hath seized us, 
uid we have none to justify us. He hath borne the yoke of our iniquities, and 
ii Kmuded because of our transgressions, Is. liii. He beareth our sins on his 
dunilder, that he may find pardon for our iniquities ; we shaU be healed by hit 
*MM(f at the time that the Eternal will create him as a new creature. Oh bring * 
^ up from the circle of the earth, raise him up from Seir to assemble us the 
Kcond time on Mount Lebanon, by the hand of Jehovah." (See Prayers by 
^^wid Levi, 8 vols., very scarce.) 

7hey not only trust in the perfect merit of their patrisurchs, they also trust 
^ Am merit of Moses and all their saints who were buried in Hebron, and in 
^^ own ffood warkSf which will save them at the resurrection. Angels are 
^ their intercessors in heaven. They also trust in the length of their 
Jj^Jfn : "Deliver those that extend the time of prayer." So also of " penitence, 

Kytt, and charity,*' they can avert the evil decree ! These errors are still 
Bd in the Papal Church. It is strange that modem Jews sacrifice a cock 
^ ft male, a hen for a Jewess, and a cock and a hen for a married woman 
^^ child. Socrates sacrificed a cock to .^jsculapius I 

G 
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up the brazen serpent in the wilderness of Sin, so most tha 
Son of man be lifted up. And I, if I be (so) lifted up, will dra"^ 
all men unto me. '' Look unto me and be ye saved, all ye encf 
of the earth." 

The Serpent. 

The brazen serpent was a prophetical type of victory. J 
represented the devil as dead and powerless. Hence it gv^ 
an assurance that the first great promise should be ultimatdl 
fulfilled. It was a molten image. It was thus prophetical < 
the devil's final perdition in eternal fire, Rev. xx. 10. Vb 
brazen serpent was long preserved. It was destroyed after i 
had become an object of superstition. Hence the devil woi 
shippers in Persia and among the Druids, as Typhon, Swithat 
Sathan, Satan, Baal. All ancient superstitions have their roo 
in Revelation, and may be traced to corrupted traditiotu 
The wood of the "true cross" is as vile a superstition ! It i 
seen in every church ! It is also seen on every throne ! Tb 
•* Victoria necklace" has in its centre a rotten piece of wood s« 
in purest gold. It has at its sides two precious gems I "33 
what thou hast" Those two precious gems would well endo' 
a national Infants' Bagged School ! It is better to have 
sure in heaven than within a lockfast drawer. 

The Two Covenants, 

The Sinaitic Covenant was done away in Christ The 
raelites got possession of Canaan under the codicil append ^ 
to the Abrahamic Covenant. The principal covenant promii^^ 
** an everlasting possession," hence it is implied an endless IL^ 
The codicil inferred only a temporal possession to men in t 
flesh. Even it was to be apprehended by faith. Those th^ 
pejrished could not enter in because of unbelief. But if (^ 
Jesus, read) Joshua had given them rest^ Gk)d would not ha*^ 
spoken of another ** day." There remaineth, therefore, a mi^ 
lennial sabbatism, or rest, for all the people of God. Strir' 
therefore, to enter into that (still future) rest ; for many sha^ 
strive and shall not be able. Why so ? Because they seek : 
by their own works, or by those of more meritorious saints.^- 
Hence they seek it not by faith in Christ as the true heir C 
the everlasting covenant, for to hi/rth, as the woman's pronusei' 
seedy the promise of '' everlasting possession" was made, Gku 
iiL 16. Therefore, if '' they who are of the Sinaitic law b^ 
heirs (by legal right), the promise (of inheritance) is made C 
none effect" Hence " if ye be Christ's by faith, then are y 

« See note p. 97. 
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Abraham's aeed^ and heirs of the promise of everlastiD^ mheri« 
tanoe,'' Heb. ix. 15. As it is written, '' The justified shall live 
by faith/^ In what? In Christ's second coming to daim 
and give the promised rest. ** His work shall be before him, 
his reward shall be with him." '* For he that shall come, will 
come, and will not tarry," Heb. x. S4-S9. ^This is the 
thing hoped for, for we are saved by hope," Rom. viii. 24 
The Sinaitic covenant failed to accomplish Qod's purpose of 
election through man's fault, yet even it accompUshed wonders. 
It would have converted the whole world had it not been thai 
it, like the law, was ** weak through the jUsKT Still the failure 
OB man's part could not possibly firustrate the secret and ve« 
vealed idtimate purposes of God. Hence the promise of 

The " Nbw *" Covenant. 

Jeremiah xzxi. 31 defines what we are to understand by 
this " nete/' covenant " Behold the days shxdl come, saith the 
Lord, that I will make a netd covenant with the house of 
Israel, and with the house of Judah." (Henoe the ten tribes 
must yet return, and so Paul quotes this promise as still 
future, Rom. xi. 26, 27, compared with Isa. lix. 20.) Not 
according to the covenant I made with their fathers in the 
day I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of 
l^ypt, which (my covenant) they brake, althou&^h I was a 
husband unto them, saith the Lord. But this mM be the 
covenant that I will make with the house of Israd. (Ezekiel's 
two sticks shall have then become OTie rod under (me shepherd^ 
and '' my servant David shall be as a prince among them/ 
Ezek. xxxiv. 24, 31 ; see also chap, xxxvi 24, 25, 26. Hence 
the dry bones, as the vAuHe house of Israel, shall have one King 
over them all, chap, xxxvii 22, ciijus regni Tum erit finis.} 
" After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my louws in their 
inwurd parts, and write it in their hearts, and wUl be their Qod» 
and they shall be my peopla And they shall teach no more^ 
every man his neighbour, and every one his brother, sayings 
Know the Lord, for they shall all KKOW ma" This also explains^ 
*' Before Abraham was, I AM." He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father, and from henceforth ye have both known him and 
hath seen him, from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them, saith the Lord (by open vision) ; for I will forgive their 
iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more. '^ As I live," 
said the Lord to Moses^ "the whole earth shall be filled with xaj 
Olory." Faith then shall be dianged to sight. But this is 
not oK ; as tbe ordinances of heaven caimot depart, neither 
shall " the seed of Israel eease from being a nation before me 
for ever'' Even '' the city shall be built to the Lord (Messiah . 
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is Lord and prince, and hence Ezekiel's temple), and that fsoxA 
the tower of Hananeel unto the ^te of the Comer, &&, aB 
shall be holy unto the Lord, — it shall not be plucked up JkCft 
thrown down any more for ever" How many glorious thingi 
are spoken of Jerusalem I Bead Psalms u., xlv., IxxiL, Ittix., 
Ixxxvii, Ixxxix., and czxiL Bead Isaiah on '* the 8u£Fering8 (if 
Christ, chap, liii., and the glories which are to follow," so beauti- 
fully described in the last chapters of his book. Jerusalem is 
even to be called by a new name, viz., " The Lord is thereJ' 
Hence we, like Abraham, said Paul, seek for a city, viz., "ths 
ONE to come** Heb. xiiL 14. The first advent of Christ had 
for its object the promulgation of this neio covenant. It was 
ratified by his blood. His second advent is thus as neoessaiy 
to its absolute fulfilment, for then " all Israel shall be saved. 
The Spirit was given on the day of Pentecost as its first firuita 
What shall be the glory when it shall be fully realised ? "It 
shall be as life from the dead ;" so Paul The Son of man, in 
his state of humiliation, had power on earth to forgive sins, but 
it shall come to pass, that " whosoever shall call on the naoas 
of the Lord, shall be saved," even at the last hour, before 
the just judgment shall have commenced. It is thus deBXt 
that this new covenant was, after all, at its first promulgation 
only a simple announcement, viz., '* The kingdom of heaven ^ 
at hand ;'' that is, God was '^ taking out of the nations a people 
for himself" " Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father^* 
good pleasure to give you (ultimately) the kingdom." Tb^ 
spiritual blessings now bestowed are only a foretaste of ih^ 
glory which is to follow, and these, as a foretaste, give a^^ 
assurance, that the full blessings of the everlasting covenan^ 
made with Abraham shall be infallibly bestowed. "His aeee^ 
shall yet be as the sand of the sea for multitude." " I am the 
Qod of Abraham, this is my name for eveVy and my memorial 
unto all generations." '' They shall look on him whom they 
pierced, and mourn." My Bedeemer in the latter day shall etavd 
on the earth, and mine eye shall see him, said Job. Abraham 
saw that day afar off, and was glad. Christ's feet shall yet 
stand on the mount of Olives. '' I will make the place of the 
soles of his feet glorious." '' I shall be satisfied when I awake; 
said David, " with thy likeness." " We shall see him as he is, 
said Paul, " and every one that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself, even as Christ is pure ;" '' whom having not seen ye 
love ; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of (the hope of) gu)ry^ 
1 Pet i. 8. Is he not the Wonderful, the Counsellor, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of peace ? Oujua 
regni non eritfi/tda ! This view is so infinitely sublime, that 
it is no marvel that secularists like Hennell and Benan say our 
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Lord was an " enthusiast.*^ I use that word in a good sense 
for to conceive suoh thoughts, and to work them out success- 
felly as Christ did, could not possibly have been effected by 
any other than a superhuman and supernatural mind. '' Let 
us then date our era from Christ's birth, and build temples to 
luB name /' &a ; as Hennell and Renan have said, for '' never 
man spake as this man." 

Christ a Prophet. 

He was the prophet "like unto Moses/' Moses revealed 

Qod as just by his all-perfect law. Christ revealed God as the 

loving Father of the human race. The prodigal had been fed 

on husks (secular wisdom). He repented and returned. The 

Other's eye had never left him. He saw him a far way offl 

He even ran to meet him. Yea, he embraced him, " fell on 

his neck and kissed him ;" and why so ? " For this my son was 

<fctid and is alive again, he was lost and now is fourid !'* He 

then put the best ring on his finger, also gave him the best 

^oba The fatted calf was killed for him, that all might along 

^th God rejoice ! There is joy in heaven over every sinner 

'^ho repents. God's sworn will and pleasure is, that "aM men" 

■hould be saved. The Jew, like Peter, swears " I know not 

the Man ;" they look for a conquering king, hence they curse, 

•8 Peter once did, Christ's very name. I have often heard 

them do so, and seen them spit upon the ground when I was 

•"Iguing with them ; but the day shall come when they shall, 

f* I*eter did, joy in their risen Lord, and shall go forth with 

Joy to proclaim Christ's glory and his /ame, Isaiah Ixvi. 19, 20. 

"I 'would rather," said Mr Grant, late minister of Liberton, 

^hat the heathen should remain unchristianised than that 

J^y should be converted by a set of heterodox missionaries." 

,**i©re was some truth in this coarse remark. Each sect falsifies 

*J?. opposing sect — no two of them agree. A Brahman sees 

J*^i«8 clearly, and naturally says the gospel is a lie. Christ's 

J^t prayer was for *' unity," that the world, through their 

loving unity," might verily believe! The seamless coat of 

•'^^ans has been torn into shreds. No marvel that our mission- 



— make so little progress. It will be very different when 
"^o converted Jews shall fill their place. 



Christ a Priest. 



, I Have already shewn that a change in the order of priest- 
^^5^ was a nullification of the ceremonial law. Christ is a 
P*^e8t for ever, after the order of Melchisedec. He reigns even 
^^yr on God's throne as king and priest, and he will yet reign 
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on earth. " The counsel of peace " is thus betwixt both officea 
tTo his people he shall speak peace. ^* I bring near my right- 
eousness in the sight of all people," said the Lord/^'aiid the 
work of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of right- 
eousnem, quietness and assurance for ever." The wilderness 
Bhall then blossom as the rose, Isa. xxxiL 15, 16. The most 
important declarations of Christ were the following, "I came 
not to judge the world, but to save the world :" John xii 47 ; 
and «I am the living bread which came down from heaven. 
If any man eat of this bread (receive my word), he shall live 
for ever. And the bread that I will give is mj fleshy which I will 
eive for the life of the world^'* John vL 51. Ah! there is a 
height and depth in these words which infinitely surpass all 
human thought (Calvinifitic divines have narrowed their 
meaning.) They connect all past time with all time futura 
Hence infant salvation. Yea, the possibility of salvation to all 
among the heathen, *' who by continuance in well-doing seek 
for glory, and honour, and immortality "—eternal life, Bom. 
ii 7 ; and Peter said, '' Of a truth I perceive that Qod is no 
respecter of persons, but in every nation he that feareth him 
and worketh righteousness is a^ccepted with him," Acts x. 
34,35. 

Christ a King. 

The gospel means good news. This news proclaimed ** The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand." Christ sent forth the Seventy 
to declare this universal truth. He came to promulgate the 
nvu) covenant^ as I have proved. He came to his own pro* 
xnised Umd, but the chosen people received him not — ^the king 
and priests not only rejected but crucified him, although he 
was in truth their veritable Christ. Had he been accepted, 
Jeremiah's prophecy would necessarily have been out and out 
fulfilled. It was not so. Hence Jerusalem was destroyed^ and 
shall 60 remain until the *' times of the Gentiles '^ shall have 
run their course. Then shall the promise be literally fulfilled. 
Meanwhile " a little while,'' Hag. ii 6, and Heb. xiL 26, and 
particularly ver. 28, " wherefore we receiving a kingdom which 
cannot be moved," &c., "the one to come," Heb. xiii. J 4. 
Until then the "holy places" shall be to all peoples a "burden- 
some stone," a qucBstio vexata to all who shall intermeddle 
therewith. 

Man cannot alter one tittle of God's revealed word. The 
millennial kingdom is to be set up at Christ's appealing, and 
his kingdom, according to Daniel, and as declared by Paul, 
2 Tim. iv. I. I only speak of the ti/me, not the manner of the 
kingdom, which God has put in his own power. Acts L 7. 
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jEREinAH's Pbophecy C!ontintjed. 

The learned Bushnell has denied the personality of the deviL 
He might as well have denied the personality of Christ a9 the 
LogOBL Bushnell's supernatural theory is inconsistent, it is 
wed on the law of physical necessity. Christ established 
xnozal law — the royal law of liberty. Hence he, as the Logos, 
IB (m finite and yet infinite moral God. He is the likeness 
and very image of the infinite I am. Satan in heaven had 
denied the Logos, He abode not in this truth. Christ saw 
him fidl like lightning from heaven. No marvel that he nar- 
rovly watched Christ s every move on eartL Satan was pre- 
lent when God pronounced his " curse." He knew thereby 
diat he might " bruise " Christ's " heel." He could not be- 
Eeve that a dead man could possibly "crush'' his "head." 
Hence the temptation in the wilderness was a trial of Christ's 
ibeolute moral strength ! He conquered not by physical law, 
bat by that higher law whose moral force is truth. How mar- 
Tdlous it is to think that in the infant Jesus, while lying on 
Ilia mother's breast, or sleeping in a manger, we by faith be- 
Indd the Logos — ^the very Son of God ! No marvel that the 
libels sang, no wonder that " wise " men from the east, miracu- 
Icmdy led by his "star," worshipped and ministered to his need! 
Hence his wisdom in the temple. Hence the perfection of his 
laws (misnamed sermons). Hence his wise parables, yea, his deep 
puadoxes, all declarative of his di\dne mission ! How could he 
dee have so marvellously revealed the secret will of God ! A 
life of Christ is still a desideratum. No mere man has ever 

Grayed his character in all its infinite fulness, for even the 
ved John failed to reach perfection's "hio:hest height '* 
Pad saw much more of him than human language could 
szpresSb In vision John saw his glory, and he fell down as 
d«dl "The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy;" 
'^ then, is sufficient for these things ? Our sufficiency, if any, 
^^ onlv be of God, who giveth to all men (who ask) liberally, 
^i upbraideth not. 

Jesus said, Behold an Israelite in whom there is no guile ! 
^haoael said. Whence knowest thou me? "Before that 
^ttlip called thee, when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw 
™ee r " Rabbi, thou art the King of Israel— thou art the Son 
^Qod!" Again, in the Synagogue, he takes and opens the 
^k of Isaias, and, standing up, solemnly read aloud, " The 
^PHt of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
F^h the gospel to the poor'' — ^that is, to proclaim the Tooral 
™gnity of the poorest man ! " The meek shall inherit the 
^^th,' Mat. V. 6 compared with Psalm xxxvii. 11, — "and to 
Fe^ the acceptable year of the Lord ;" and after humbly 
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sitting down, he said, " This day is this scripture fulfilled S^n 
your hearing." All wondered at his gracious words, and saL^ 
Is this Twt Joseph's son ? What could they eke hav^ done thsft.ii 
marvel, for *' never man spake as this man." But this is n.<3t 
all ; why did our Lord stop at a comma, for the passage iii%M 
proceeds, " and the day of vengeance of our Gk)d, ' Isa. IxL SL 
Ah ! this explains what Paul referred to when he said, " JITo-io 
is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation f so also 
Peter, "In the last days false teachers shall arise, saying, Wh©x« 
is the promise of his coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, 
all things have gone on as from the beginning." The course 
of nature has ever been the same, hence no millennium b ss 
yet come. Dr David Brown and others say we are on o'^JX 
proper course — ^perfectability is ever their " prodigious cry * 
and all men say amen. Bui what said Peter? " The Lord ^ 
not slack concerning his promise, for one day is with the 
as a thousand years " — therefore account the delay as a sign 
Zcmgr-suffering on the part of God, — " who willeth all men to 
saved ; " nevertheless that day shall come as a thief, and ta. 
the world by surprise. I have thus shewn that our Lo- 
intended to speak only of the grand object of his first advei 
It was to prepare a people for their Lord. Hence the great 
of Christ's mission was to reveal, as I have said, the 
covenant of promise in Jer. xxxi. And that, too, in its positi^ 
and literal construction, viz., the only beneficiaries mention^^^ 
are the two houses of Israel ! How then could it have had 
relation to the Gentiles? Can any good thing come out 
Nazareth for them ? Come and see ? I am sent, said Jesu» 
only to the lost sheep of Israel, therefore unto any of tl 
cities of the Samaritans enter ye not ! Hence he said to th 
Syrophenician woman, "It is not fit to take the children"^ 
bread and cast it to the dogs/' Yea, Lord, " but the dogs ea" 
the cruml>s which fall from their masters' table." "O woman.^ 
great is thy faith. So be it unto thee." No covenant was con- 
sidered sure in our own olden times, unless it was expressed in. 
certain religious words, viz., "In the name of God amen ;" and 
it was equally an ancient universal custom to confirm a cove- 
nant by sacrifice. It was then called a covenant by salt. This 
religious idea expressed its conservative principla Hence 
Jeremiah's *'new covenant" bears in its front the name of 
God, who is the great I AM. Hence, also, according to express 
laiv, custom, it required to be ratified by blood I lay down 
my life for *' the sheep" said Jesus. This restriction had refer- 
ence to the whole house of Israel, and while it nominally 
excluded the Gentiles, it included every one of the Jewish 
beneficiaries, for it required every part to constitute a whole. 
Its blessings, also, had to be apprehended by faith Even the 
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promise of temporal possession excluded those who did not 
enter in because of unbelief. The temple (and Canaan itself), 
yfilk all its grand ceremonial and ordinances besides, were 
only types of this heavenly-constituted covenant. Ood had 
wiitten his law on tables of stone, as applicable to a stiff- 
necked generation. He tiow was about to write it on the 
hearts of all his spiritual worshippers, who thereby became an 
' .imferiuTn, in imperio, that is, a sect by themselves, for whom 
the kingdom was in course of preparation. The law had been 
oljective to the eye. It was now to become subjective in the 
soal — Christ was to write it there. This could only be done in 
«cooidanoe with man's physical constitution. That is, the mind 
znost necessarily be taught through physical signs ; but how 
^oald this be possible unless man has a spiritual soul ? The 
Ifliin its physical shape answered this end bv its precept, 
••Thou shaft not covet' To covet is to feel unlawful desire. 
'3Bence a man's mind can steal what his hand may not have 
©Tea touched. Hence, said Paul, the law is spiritual; that is, 
had thought is more sinful than its action. It is the measure 
fall criminality. It thus speaks directly to the inner man 
wuL Hence, also, our Lord said, in reference to eating his 
^fiitk, &a, " The fieah profiteth nothing," that is, I meant no 
-findi thing. Te eat the Pascal Lamb in remembrance of a 
Snat deliverance. I give my flesh for the world — ^you eat not 
^le am-oSeriug, Neither can ye lawfully eat my flesh or 
^rink my blood, but ye can eat my words as the prophet ate 
iia written roll, and they shall be sweeter than honey to your 
^Ottb. Knowledge is spiritual food, said Philo, so the enter- 
ing of God's word gives light, yea more, " my words are not 
^y "spirit/* they are also " life," He that eateth me — my 
^oonb— shall live by me. Our union shall be so perfect that 
I shall live in you and you in me: John xvil 11-21, "As I 
BvejB shall live also." Hence, if any man hath not the spirit 
Im of dhrist, he is none of his. Hence also the law of the life- 
, I {^ving Spirit of Christ makes us free from the law's legal curse, 
*nd brings us into a state of perfect peace with God, for the 
Idood of Christ cleanseth from all sin, in the same way that 
Ae legal sacrifices sanctified the offerers in things pertaining 
to the flesh, and entitled the priest to say, " Now ye are clean, 
enter into the holy courts, and worship with acceptance there." 
fwil had nearly lost his life by introducing (as the people had 
ihoiij|ht) a Greek into the temple court ! They interpreted the 
promise literally, and why not ? Christ did the very same. 
My young reader will now see clearly, 1st, That religion is an 
*ffecdon of the heart directed by a spiritual understanding, 
M^ that that understanding must necessarily be enlight- 
®^by the Spirit of God, for spiritual knowledge can only be 
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revealed to the mind by the Spirit of the LogOB, through 
spoken or written word. The Spirit of power speaks onl} 
Christ, hence not of himself ; that is, their words are One t 
the same. 2d. That a covenant of agreement betwixt Qod i 
man must necessarily be ratified and sealed by hlood, 1 
law of sacrifice being fomided on substitution, it neceasu 
required " hhod for blood." This was precisely what Qod 
his superabundant mercy had provided for the whole hum 
race. The promised covenant, however, in the Ji/rst instai 
was restricted to the Jews. This was necessary, in order t] 
God might effect his aecfret purposes as respects his mo 
government of the world under a new constitution, every n 
suited to that general and universal law on which the n 
covenant is seen to rest. These secret puiposes (viz. i 
election of the Jews and the call of the Gentiles), which 1 
been " hid for ages," were to St Paul clearly revealed. 1 
(Gentiles were to be fellow-heirs, and Jew and Gentile w 
made one^ Eph. iii 6. 

The moral law taught the mind to aim at ultimate peif 
tion. The religion of Christ taught humility as its ba 
Blessed are the 'poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
heaven. Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the ear 
It also taught patience under suffering. Patience gives expc 
mental knowledge; that is, it makes men acquainted with tl 
corrective law of hve by which God governs and keeps in m 
jection to himself all those moral beings who live and mc 
within that vast yet ever-expanding circle which etenia 
separates all inteUigent finites from that unknown infin 
known only as the Logos, who was and is the " everlastinj 
AM " — ^the God of Abrdaam, Exod. iii. 14. The words "I . 
THAT I am" are misprinted in our version (see Note, p. i 
Hence^experience of many mercies necessarily produces hope,f 
hope maketh not ashamed, that is, it cannot disappoint, for ' 
love of God is shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost 
sense of utter powerlessness cuts to the root all self-notionf 
human perfectabiUty by man s efforts, and shews that the d 
trine of our Lord is as true as it is philosophically just "I 
cept ye be converted, and become as little children, ye can 
enter the kingdom of heaven." *' Man help thyself,'' is a ge 
ral secular maxim. Christ says no. The helpless are th 
who first cry out for help* Hence Christ's first law of gn 
''Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, &a, 
every one that asketh receiveth, and every one who seek 

* "But what am I? 

An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the lights 
And with no lajignage but a cry.*' Fa. xL, cilii. 
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IndetL" "K ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your 
diildrsn, how much more will your heavenly Father give the 
Bfirii to them who oak him," Luke zi. 1-13. Hence to the 
1 &eulty of fiaith God adds the gift of power. And thus, 
jiridle without Christ we can do nothing, with Christ's Spirit 
le^ing us we can do all things. The Christian's victory is a 
jrietoiy through &ith. It overcomes the world, the devil, and 
fta mdL Its ultimate hope is the absolute perfection of the 
iritoi The Christian advances from one degree of perfection 
li another. It is called " grace for grace,' even as by the 
tfini^a '* power/' It is a joyous hope to look forward to a 
ilBe when the spirits of the just " made perfect," shall stand 
Ghibriel before the eternal throne, as willing to hear as 
shall be to execute Qod's righteous purposes of universal 
No marvel that heaven's high vaulted arches ring with 
of praise — ^their burden, Gfod in Christ — the eternal 
Hfiteiy of Redeeming bve I 

A Pabadox. 

"Of aU that have been born of women," said Jesus, " there 

hUh not arisen a greater than John the Baptist ; nevertheless 

llDthat is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he." 

lAJate London paper put forth this paradox for solution. I 

Anrared it thus : — John was the mreatest of the prophets. 

Ithey had foretold---John had pointed out the Lamb of God, — 

r^Ht is greater than I. His shoes' latchet I am not worthy to 

Vdoose. He must increase, I must decrease. I am of the 

fluth. He is from above, and above aU." So said John. John 

^ bom of a woman. Christ was bom of Mary. Hence, if 

tto saying be taken in an absolute sense, Christ as a prophet 

*li necessarily inferior to John. This cannot be a universal 

taith. Christ, therefore, in consistency with John's declaration 

tliat he was " greater " than John, required to make an excep- 

^ion, viz., to except himself. *' Nevertheless he that is least in 

tte kingdom of heaven is ^greater' than John." This interpre- 

^on accords with that other passage which says, He hath put 

*K things utufor him, " nevertheless he is excepted who did 

t^t aU things under his feet." And how beautifully does this 

^Qw confirm and illnstrate the paradoxes of prophecy. "I am 

^Our Lord and Master, and yet I have washed your feet ! I came 

^ot to be ministered unto, but to minister as a servant, and to 

r*-'^ my life for the world." " I am a worm and no man, a 

^ Jroach of man and despised of the people. All they that see 

^« laugh me to scorn, they shoot out the lip, they shake the 

'-^^ saying, He trusted in the Lord that he would deliver him 
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(so said Hennell), let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in 
him (this is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased). Bb 
not far from helping me, for there is none to help. Hear mb^ i 
for I am holy, thou hearest me always — and yet he cried, &vt J 
me from this hour. If it be possible, let this cup pass from 
nevertheless, not my will but thiTie be done ; ana he cried 
a loud voice in the agony of his suffering, My God, my 
why hast thou forsaken me ! They parted my raiment am< 
them, and for my vesture they did cast lots ; they gave me 
to drink. I am poured out like water, all my bones are out 
joint ; my heart is like wax, it is melted within my bowels ; 
tongue cleaveth to my jaws, and thou hast brought me to 
dust of death, for dogs hath compassed me, the assembly of 
wicked have enclosed me, they pierced my hands and my 
&c. I will declare thy name unto my brethren, &a 
meek shall eat and be satisfied, the meek shall inherit 
earth. Thy heart shall live for ever. All the ends of the 
shall turn unto the Lord, and all the kindreds of the nai 
shall worship before thee, A seed shall serve him, it shall 
accounted to the Lord for a generation. They shall come 
shall declare his righteousness, unto a people that shall be 
that he hath done this. Again, my sins are more than 
hairs of my head. Hear me, for I am hdy. Judge me, fbr 
have walked iq my integrity. Examine me, O Lord ; prove 
try my reins and my heart. I will wash my hands in moi" 
cency, so will I encompass thine altar. Awake, O swor^< 
against the man that is my fellow. Smite the shepherd, An 
Let thy hand be upon the Man of thy right hand, upon tU 
Son of man, whom thou hast made strong for thyself. Sa^ 
unto the cities of Zion, "Behold your God!" We have as 
altar (the cross) of which no one has a right to eat who sen* 
the tabernacle, for the body of the sin-offering was consumed 
beyond the camp. Let us therefore go out with him bearing 
his reproach ; and although we be called atheists because we 
have no altar and no sacrifices, let us offer up to God the 
incense offering, viz., " the sacrifice of praise to God continu- 
ally, that is (not the fruit of the vine, but) the fruit of out 
lips, giving thanks to his name. But to do good and to coift- 
municate (benefits) forget not, for with such sacrifices God ja 
well pleased." Heb. xiii. 10, " Who shall ascend unto the hiB 
of the Lord? and who shall stand in his holy place? He tba* 
hath clean hands and a pure heart," &c. Therefore " liffc ^1 
your heads, O ye gates; and be ye liiffc up, ye everlasting doO^ 
and the King of glory shall come in. Who is this King ? 
glory? The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty ^ 
battle. Lift up your heads, ye gates ; even lift them np, y 
everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall come in. Wb 
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ihU king of glory ? The Lord of hosts, he is the King of 
bry I My heart is glad and my glory rejoiceth, my flesh also 
baU rest in hope, for thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
lOtiher wilt thou suflFer thine Holy One to see corruption. Thou 
halt shew me the path of Ufa In thy presence is fulness of 

E, at thy right hand are pleasures evermore." Compare Ps. 
IL and Tsa. Ixiii. with Isa. liii Philo Judseus had a singu- 
l^lv just conception of the Logos, and said, ''The eternal word 
if the eternal God is the head over all things, under whose 
|iei^ as it were, lies the whole imiverse, which he transcends 
liermore. Not simply because the Messiah is Lord does his 
Inme transcend the universe (for he sits enthroned by the side 
t'God his Father), but because it is necessary in order to the per- 
m of the universe, with a view to its being governed with 
I most exact care, and with a view to due piety towards the 
word; just as the animals have need of a head, without 
they cannot live." Bohn's edition omits this beautiful 

x'^These are only a few of the paradoxical sayings which have a 

iKDifest reference to the Messiah ; and as they are so palpably 

BBtradictory, and so far beyond the reach of any human mind 

illdjast or accommodate to any thing like a consistent unity, 

would seem to be as clear as the sun, that if any one 

attempt in our day, with all the advantages of the his- 

Christ before his eye, to set himself up as the Messiah, 

irould not only call down upon himself the contempt of the 

but also the positive scorn of the vulgar, who are too 

-¥ritted to be caught by mere pretences. They can be 

leaved by superstition, they can be caught by Mormonism, 

bf spirit tappings, by almost anything which can excite the 

fanffination ; but a character like that which constitutes the 

Qbut of prophecy is one that never could possibly have been 

ttnoBived, and could not possibly have been personified by any 

«^ save by ffim who came in God's great name, saying, " This 

fcyis the scripture fulfilled in your hearing. I came not to 

^iertroy men's hves, but to save them. I came not to destroy 

(tte law and the prophets, but to fulfil them, yea, to establish 

fha law on its original basis of eternal truth. I came not to 

tach sedition and rebellion against the powers that be, but to 

Qmloate obedience to all civil authority, by "rendering unto 

■ Gbim the things that are Caesar's, and to God the things that 

•ft God's.*' And yet he could also say, "I came not to send 

fBioeon earth, but a sword ; to set a father against his son, and 

•na against his father," &c. And after all he could make one 

*<*l8 appeal to suffering humanity, saying in truth, " I came 

^^JfpWftdi the gospel to the poor, to heal the broken-hearted, 

^'^ preach deliverance to the captives, and recovery of sight to 
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the blind, to set at liberty them that were bruised, to cleuti 
lepers, to raise the dead, to feed the hungry with good thm& 
and to send the rich empty away '" in a word, not to prodam 
the day of God's just vengeance on a wicked world, but to 
preach ** the acceptable year of the Lord !'" Was not Ghnk 
the very least, and yet the greatest of all men ? Was he Ml 
the Son of man, and as well the Logos, very Qod of veiy Godi 
Hence, said Hennell, " Upon the whole we see in Jesus ihf 
singular example of a wise and good man." Tet this bhur 
pheming sceptic had the audacity in the same breath to vilifr 
this wisest and this best of men as an i/mpostor, a rebel, a sedh 
tious person, and a vain enthusiast The classic Milton wontt 
in just ire have said of Hennell, St tu brute I St Peter wcfidi 
have been more plain. He said of such like infidels of Ui 
day, ''But these, as natural brute beasts, made to be taken nii 
destroyed, speak evil of the things that they understand nok 
and shall utterly perish in their own (self-willed) destructimv^ 
2d Ep. ii. 12. But hear again the words of this same maM 
vellously inconsistent and presumptuous secular philosopkei^ 
well known as a materialist, and a disciple of George Comber 
" We must appeal to the judgment of the enlightened modflB 
moralist on the tendency of the New Testament and its pn« 
cepts. Does he find the prevailing sentiments arising from tba; 
study of these records, upon the whole, greatly favotpraUe toi 
his views ?** If so, how did he oome to learn his own viemir 
unless firom these same records ? Does he find in them "id 
much that is accordant with truth and virtue, that it is diiir* 
able to retain the name of Christ and the Scriptures as ussfill 
and powerful allies in all those schemes for human improvemedv 
which our increased knowledge of modem times sanctioDil 
(Where would have been all modem schemes had it not bMDi 
for our inspired records ?) Now it will scarcely be denied b^ 
the attentive reader of the New Testament, that even thou^ 
there be some things that he may regard with doubt or disi^ 
probation (Christ said, " Which of you convinces me of sin T* 
If I have done evil, bear witness of the evil ; if not, why smitfiift 
thou me t" And did not Pilate say, '' I find no fiuilt in thiS 
man f "His blood," said they, "be on us and on our childrsD.'' 
And has it not been so to this present day in terms of Christ*! 
prophecy?), there is much which awakens the best feelings 
more powerfully than could be effected by the most correct 
formal treatise of morals. Here, in the pleasing style of eastern 
apophthegm and parable, we find pictures of the triumph d 
righteousness; the principle of benevolence enforced in a 
manner which allows of its application to the most extended 
views of the promoter of social improvement, and a general 
inculcation of the milder virtues which humanize mankind 
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The contemplation of the Deity is recommended under an 
iflpect agreeable to reason, and congenial to the wants of the 
mmd. Adversity meets with sympathy, and is directed to 
doebines most calculated to give strength and patient submis- 
wm to the divine will and the hope of a future state. Where 
'-likall we find the dissertation on moral sentiments which speaks 
like the gospel ? Where the professor of ethics who appeals to 
HBwith the same force as the ini/mitahle Galilean (rebel and 
inxpoBtOT!) who teaches from the mount and the sea side, is 
itomferted by angels, the spirits which minister heaven's secret 
mi to the soid; and the inevitable anticipation of human nature 

behalf of dying merit rises from the dead, and ascends to 
right hand of Qod ? (There are great admissions in these 

itences for which we have no need to thank Hennell. Every 
who can read knows that Hennell's remarks are just, but 

is mixed up with those Eulmissions a hypocritical sanction 

\% and acquiescence in, the central trvih of Christianity which 

nNmeB with a bad grace from one who would rather that it were 

hate foUae than trvsj that the seal on the sepulchral stone was 

ttibroken by angeUc hands, — yea, he would rather that that 

itone were sealed even to this present day 1) 

"With 710 hostility (I) then, (0 thou hypocrite towards Christ 
nd Christianity) may the Theist renounce his faith in miracles 
nd prophecy (so palpably fulfilled !) ; and without inconsistency 
iMy he be willing that the long train of associations which 
ftnstianity possesses, with the history, the literature, the poetry, 
fte moral and religious feelings of mankind, should long con* 
tfbate their powerful influences in behalf of the cause of 
hnnanity \*' and yet Christianity is all either a myth, or vile 
iBpeistition, or a gross fraud and wilful imposition, practised by 
tt enthusiast, an impostor, and a traitor, without one single 
tttional purpose, end, or aim ! This certainly does not warrant 
BenneU's eulogium, viz., ''Jesus was the best and wisest of man- 
Und," for " never man spake as this man !" This certainly does 
Bat say much for Hennell's high taste, just judgment, or clear 
penetration. " Let all benefactors of mankind continue to look 
to Jesus as their forerunner in this great cause, and recognize 
ft kindred mind in the Galilean who preached lessons (he had 
dmoBt added of knavery and chicanery, but no) of wisdom and 
benevolence in an early age of the world, and fell a sacrifice to 
the nMe idea of introducing a kingdom of heaven upon earth ! 
I«t the jfood Samaritan still be cited as the example of humanity ; 
tbe Passover Supper be remembered as the farewell of Jesus to 
Ui friends ; ana God be worshipped under the character which 
^ attributed to him, — ^the Father in heaven. Let painting 
<nd music still find solemn themes in the realities and fahl^ 
'^^'cMjng to Jesus ; let feasts and holidays still take their names 
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from the eveDts of his life ; our time be dated from his hirU 
and our temples be surmounted by his cross I 

" Christianity, then, has been neither evil nor useless ; bo 
out of it will proceed a further mental growth. The rehgia 
of Egypt, Judaism, Christianity, and the more advanced sysUS 
which at a future time may, by the appearance of some t» 
markable individual, or combination of events, come to bl 
designated by another name, — are all so many successifi 
developments of the religious principle, which, with the pro 
gross of mankind, will assume a form continually approacninj 
nearer to perfect truth. And in proportion as other religiou 
make the same approximation, it will be graduaUy recogniad 
that God hath made all nations of one mind, as well as of one 
blood, to dwell upon all the face of the earth." 

Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, I fear the Greeks (mod 
more the Sceptics), when they o£fer such presents. We dean 
no half-and-half Christianity. Hennell would never bafi 
moved the mind of Festus. Paul believed in a risen Savioai 
and was willing to die for his name's sake I The preaching oj 
the cross was to the Jews a stumbling block, and to the Oieeki 
foolishness I To modem sceptics, such as the infamous Voltaire 
Thomas Paine, Hume, and Gibbon, it was ail a lie, emt 
grossest " superstition," an invention of the priesthood to sob' 
ject the world to bondage. But in more recent times Scepfcioi 
have shewn that there is but one step betwixt the sublime and 
the ridiculous, they wish to meet us half way. HenneU, afta 
exalting the humble Galilean to the rank of a demi-god, in tin 
same breath stigmatises him (whom all good men love) as an 
enthusiast, a rebel, and a vile impostor ! Of Combe and Benin 
I will speak hereafter. Colenso is so great a/oo2, he is unworthj 
of an answer. I beg to refer my young reader to the seveiaJ 
grounds on which I rest the proofs of our Lord's divinity. See 
" Hennell." 

Parables. 

*' I will open my mouth in parables, I will declare thinjT 
that have been hid from the foundation of the world." & 
said a prophet, and so said Jesus. And how few received the!' 
report. " Behold my servant shall deal prudently, be shall be 
exalted and extolled, and be very high," (as Hennell hai 
admitted). As many were astonished at thee ; his visage waf 
so marred, more than any man, and his form more than th< 
sons of men ; so shall he sprinkle many nations. The kingi 
shall shut their mouths at him for that which they bad nol 
been told them shall they see, and that which they had nol 
heard shall they consider. And yet how few received ChrisI 
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b his day. For he shall grow up as a tender plant, as a root 
ont of a diy ground. He was consequently to be despised and 
rejected, and to be a man of soiioavs, and acquainted with 
giie( &C. Bead Isaiah, chap. liii. And how truly was that 
ntq)hecy fulfilled. " If I have told you earthly things and ye 
oelieyethem not/' said Jesus, "how shall ye believe if I tell you 
heavenly things ?" " The wind blowcth where it listeth, and 
flura hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
came, or whither it goeth. So is every one that is bom of 
fte Spirit." All, therefore, that man in his fallen state of utter 
hdpleBBness can do, is to exercise that little degree of faith 
lAich he still possesses as an original gift from God. Man 
Mieves in his neighbour's word and trusts his thousands on it. 
.All things connected with life in civil affairs, and with death in 
timinal courts, are settled by human testimony ; and if we can 
ieve the word of man, certainly the word of God is more 
^Irorthy of belief. Moreover, God has not only given his 
vritten word, he has also sworn to its truthfulness, that by two 
immutable things, and wherein it is impossible for God to lie, 
[ 1W might have a strong consolation, who have fled for refuge 
to tiie hope (in Christ's second coming) set before us in the 
5I, "for he that shall come will come, and will not tarry," 
u X. 27. Now, meanwhile the just shall live by faith in 
[ibia certain promise, so called hope. Ye know not the day nor 
Bke hour when the Son of man cometh. It may be at the 
f^oA-crowing or in the morning, therefore I say unto you 
^lokhaxidpray, "Thy kingdom come ;" "and what I say unto 
Jou I say onto all, Watch." Hence the parables have all of 
^^flm a distinct reference to the second coming of our Lord, for 
• he came to proclaim that new covenant, as promised in 
Jetemiah as a day of grace, he came also for the express 
Poipose of warning men to flee to Him as the ark of refuge, to 
•ve from the day of wrath which is oiear to come. A simple 
^mma in the text separates these two distinct periods as to 
^^e. What mighty events often hang on a moment ! So 
^hat day shall come and take the world by surprise, when m&n 
•fcall be employing themselves with mighty schemes — con- 
necting railroads for commerce, and telegraphic wires to pro- 
'^^ote free trade or to serve the ends of science in its political 
^'^ moral aspects. They shall be marrying and giving in 
IJUurriage as in the days of Noah, or dancing, as may be seen 
^thehellsof London, Paris, Hamburgh, or in Rome, &c., the 
"V^ Corinth of our day, and hence compared with Sodom ! 
*or the " leaven " of wickedness is everywhere a woman, even 
tt iQ the land of Shinar unto this day, Zech. v. 7, 8.* 

* A itmnger finds very little cause of offence in Berlin, Dresden, Amster- 
^ Antwerp, Brussels, &c., why should it be otherwise in Edinburgh ? 
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Nevertheless that day shall come as a thief in the nigh, 
when men shall be crying peace and safety while " resting c 
their arms and oars," for "the empire it is peace/' 8i^ 
Napoleon ! and yet his " voice is still for war/' What i^ 
peace congress but a holy league to bind all nations to otx 
the will of "the major-domo," an ancient name in Paris, av 
which, as in Papin's case, meant simply major one / He pai 
the pope his price, and hence the papal triple iron crown o 
Rome, Daniel viL 24*. A fifth monarchy must necessarily arift 
in order that one spiritual and one temporal power mai 
actually exist when he shall come whose " right i^ is to reign, 
cujus regni non erit finis. " But sudden destruction shaU 
come upon them, and they shall not escape,'' 2 Thess. i. 8, and 
iL 8, compared with Daniel and Revelation ; for the Lord shall 
" come out of his place to punish the nations. for their iniquitiflB, 
and the kings of the earth upon the earth." No marvel that 
the parables are as beautiful as they are in truth sublime ; 
" Never man,'' said Hennell, " ever before or after spake as the 
humble Nazarene.'' Hence the parables of the good seed and 
the tares, the pearl above all price, the gospel net, the ten 
virgins, watch, the talents, occupy till I coTne, the day of judjf 
ment, and the rich reward, &c. ; and they said, " Whence haw 
this man this wisdom and these mighty works ? Is not thii 
the carpenter's son ? Is not his mother called Mary ? and hii 
brethren James, and Jbses, and Simon, and Judas ? And hii 
sisters, are they not all with us ? Whence hath this man all 
these things ? And they were offended in him." They halted 
betwixt two opinions. At one time they said that our Lore 
had a demon, and that he was mad. At another time the; 
were about to take him hy force, and make him their king 
but Jesus hid himself, saying. My hour (of suffering) is not ye 
come ! Again he gave them an opportunity. He rode upo: 
an ass's colt, and the people proclaimed him king. " Hosani^ 
to the Son of David, Hosanna in the highest," as said the pr^ 
phet. He next went into the temple, and overthrew the tabl^ 
of the money-changers, and chastised them with a lash ^ 
smallest possible cords. He shewed them not all his migk> 
Love worketh no evil. It accomplished all and more tb^ 
war can do, said Philo. Moral force is irresistible. Henc© 
is not the language of an enthusiast, a rebel, or an impost^ 
such as Hennell said ! Love has in it a still greater po-W^ 
It is moral and not physical, it is the "force of truth." "Qo^ 
said Tertullian, " will have no unwilling slaves for his subjeoti 
Thus did Jesus manifest the divinity of his mission, as weH- 
his righteous " claim of right." Zion, as said the prophet, tl^ 
beheld its king ! The chief priests were offended, but J^^ 
having answered all their querulous objections, retired 
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sihany, and lodged there. Next day, while he was worship- 
Dgin the temple, the chief priests demanded by what authority 
) had done these things ? He answered by asking them a 
lOBtion, "Was John's baptL<*m from heaven or of men?" 
bey reasoned thus : "If we say of heaven, he will answer, Why 
d ye not believe him ? if we say of men, we fear the people." 
bevo^popitZi was in favour of John, they therefore prudently 
id, " We cannot telL" " Neither do I tell you," said Jesus, 
by what authority I do these things." How justly cutting 
B the words that follow, Matt, xxl 28, and how truly are 
£y descriptive of the characters to which they refer. The 
nible of the vineyard declares that " the kingdom of God 
ill be taken from them, and given to a nation (of Daniel's 
Mits) bringing forth the fruits thereof. And whosoever shall 
U on this ^OTie (see 1 Peter ii. 6-8) shall be broken, but on 
bomsoever 'ii shall fall (at the second advent) it will grind 
m to powder." 

Htsteby! We have here the mystery of God revealed, 
brist, as I have said, came to proclaim and ratify by his blood 
fl fMfW covenant, as promised in Jeremiah xxxi. It of neces- 
y had to be offered ^rsi to all tlie seed of Israel, as the bene- 
ttries therein named, and, in point of fact, it is still offered 
them. "Ye shall not have gone over all the cities ot Israel 
here they are scattered) until the Son of Man be come." 
118 saying has been verified by the late discovery of a city in 
dna containing one million of Jews, who never heard of 
ms ! The times of the Gentiles and the fulfilling of Jere- 
ah's "days" are thus one and the same. Paul had a strong 
sire to be " separated " by Christ from the Gentiles, that he 
ght go and preach to his own people ; and no marvel, after 
periencing so much suffering and neglect from Gentile 
luches and from /aZse brethren, as well as from perils among 
athen men. The legal heirs, as a nation, rejected it ; only 
rery few believed ! " Fear not, little flock, it is your father's 
od pleasure to give you the kingdom ; ye are the conserva- 
"B salt of the earth." A kingdom necessarily infers a king ; 
•re now only an imperium m imperio, a kingdom within 
kingdom, and so it is now, as it were, hid from mortal eyes, 
it the second advent shall reveal it in all its glorious majesty 
it his appearing and his kingdom," 2 Tim. iv. 1, and 1 Tim. 
16. Hence not till then. " The sufferings of this time," 
d Paul, " are not worthy to be compared to the glory which 
'<o be revealed in v^/' His millennium was his resurrection. 
m. viiL 23. The tares and the wheat must grow together 
m the harvest ; the harvest is not the end of the world (cos- 
«), but the end of the age {aion), or dispensation of grace, 
led the "day of salvation." It is a lengthened "now" for 
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God is unwilling that any should be lost. His pleasure is tl 
all men should be saved. The mystery which had been i 
for ages was now revealed by Christ, Eph. iii. 5. And h 
deeply important is it for us to know the ground on which ( 
hope for time and for eternity can surely rest. If Christ 
not the Messiah, Jeremiah's covenant still remains in sk 
quo, that is, it has never been in any way fulfilled! N 
more, had not the Jews rejected it, it never could have b< 
ours ; our names as Gentiles are not once mentioned, neitl 
are they to be inferred. It is in the written title to an est 
that we search for and fix from it the destination to its le^ 
heirs. The Jews, as rebels to their Lord and king, forfeit 
their estate. They were the natural branches, and yet tli 
were cut oflf. The good root of the true olive tree still remai 
It is the 8ure covenant itself. God's words cannot possil 
change. The ordinances of heaven may be changed, but i 
one jot or tittle of God's word shall ever fail. " I am the G 
of Abraham. This is my name for ever^ and my memor 
unto all generations." Hence Jerusalem, when it shall be i 
built, shall last through ages all, Jer. xxxi. The Gentil 
wild by nature, have been, by God's sovereignty, engrafted ' 
and are made partakers of the living root They, too, sta 
for their trial of faith, dependent on God's word. Should th 
fail, they shall also, for their high-mindedness, in like mani: 
be *' cut offi" An apostasy, said Paul, was to be the mark 
Antichrist, 2 Thess. ii. 8. The mother of harlots is oft 
spoken of, but she hath *' n^any daughters." Would to G 
that men, and churches too, were not so much leavened bj 
had mother's wickedness, as many seem to be. English a: 
Edinburgh Church-rates are crying as well as mortal fiii 
They are more hateful in God's sight than open theft, y 
they are accounted "murder!" They hinder the free girt 
of God ; they grieve the Spirit ; they quench the Spirit ; th 
thereby, as my respected friend (Lord Adam Black, M. 
justly said, '^aamn more souls than they save.'' They i 
the first koells of their departing day ! Quos Deua vuU p 
dere privs dementat is an aphorism, a hand-writing on 1 
wall, which applied not more justly to the Jews than it appl 
to some who think themselves much nearer home. They a 
think that by secular education men can well answer tl 
great qvxestio veaxi/ta which made even Pilate scoffingly excla 
"And what is truth V* Hennell and Renan, like Klate, hi 
washed their hands, saying, " We find no fault in Him as m 
we only doubt his veritable word, * I AM.' " An atheist i 
say the very self-same thing. Hence Sir William Hamil' 
justly said, "scepticism and atheism differ only in the nair 
I have thus explained the reason which led Christ to rest] 
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his gospel offer in the first instance to the Jews alone. After 
his resurrection he was free to act and free to choose, that is, 
ilie hgal difficulty or restriction was then totally removed. 
Sis nefU) commandment was a charter de novodaraus, a Tiew 
gift (A grace to men. After all those dreadful sufferings which 
Had be&Ilen Jesus, it is no marvel that after his resurrection 
the disciples asked him, " Wilt thou at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel ? And he said, It is not for you to know 
the times or the seasons which the Father has put (retained) 
in bis oxvn power : But ye shall receive power after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you, and ye shall be witnesses unto 
me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and in Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth !" 

The Commission. 

And Jesus said, "All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth. Go ye therefore and teach (disciple) all nations, bap- 
tizing (certainly not the nations neuter, but) them^ (that is, the 
disciples) in the name of the Father (the I am), and in the 
*^a.me of the Son (the Logos), and in the name of the Holy 
Gtost (God's Spirit of power), teaching them (the disciples) to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you ; and lo 
* cm with you always unto the end of the (a/wvog) age (or dis- 
pensation). Amen," Matt, xxviii 19. And he said, "Go into 
*tt the world and preach the gospel to every creature. He 
ftiat believeth and is baptized (into the names mentioned by 
Matthew) shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be 
l«l.mned,'* Mark xvi. 15. 

How beautifully does this commission illustrate the doctrinal 
teaching of Jesus. He had revealed the Father as the abso- 
"vitely good and holy one. " There is none good but one, and 
tVut one is God." He also had declared the will of God for 
^Tir salvation. "This is the will of the Father, that every one 
"^^ho seeth the Son, and believeth on him, should not perish 
"Vt should have eternal life. For God sent not his Son to con- 
demn the world (to proclaim the day of vengeance), but that 
*he world through him might be saved." "As I live, saith the 
I^oid, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but, on 
*he contrary, my pleasure is that they should turn unto me 
yid liva Turn ye therefore, why should ye die, O house of 
■'^faeL*' Look unto me and be ye saved, all ye ends of the 
®*ith, for I am God, and besides me there is none else. Judg- 
5*3iit is my strange work, for I delight in mercy, saith the 
jJ^^itL The very delay in Christ's second coming is long-suf- 
^®Jing on the part of God, who willeth all men to be saved, 
8 ^eter iiL 9. The straight golden thread of truth is thus seen 
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to run through the whole web of Scripture, without one sing' 
break. The predictions of the prophets, although paradoxic 
in the extreme, and fragmentary besides, have all reference 
one great theme, viz., the suflferings of Christ and the glor: 
which were to follow. The laws of Moses typify the self-saa 
things, and the historical portions of the Bible shew that fc 
world has been governed in a manner subservient to the divi 
purpose, that is, that in the fulness of time, and at the v© 
designed moment of Christ's advent, all things were ready, 
if waiting for their Lord ! Suffice it, to conclude, that nothii 
can be more irrational than to suppose that all those men wl 
took each a part in proselytising the world acted from mi 
taken notions, or from secret selfish motives which no man hi 
ever yet understood. These motives were not sordid. The 
preached not for applause. They sought no bribes, they ev€ 
accepted no rewards. They spent their lives in penury, nake< 
ness, and want, in labours abundant, in suflferings beyoE 
measure, in perils among the heathen, in perils among fab 
brethren, and in deaths so oft and in ways so cruel that eve 
the simple thought of it is enough to horrify the soul, ar 
harrow up the very hardest heart ! Why it should have be€ 
BO permitted God only knows. God's physical works are fi 
mysterious. His moral judgments are a still greater dee 
Christ himself was perfected through suflfering, and was uphe 
by hope. Eternal glory 'was even his humanity's reward, i 
also it is the lot of all. Every disciple must suflfer for 1 
sake. Paul held the balance true. He judged well before 
seized his hopeful plough, and hence he said, " I reckon fcl 
the suflferings of this present time are Tiot worthy to be co 
pared with the glory which is to be revealed in us ! Y©^ 
count all things but loss and as dirt that I may be founc^ 
Christ, not having mine own righteousness," &a, and tha*^ 
might exchange even a martyr's crown for one more glor:3 
and more pure and bright ! And how paradoxical was 
after all, in his usual manner of speech, as persecuted but 
forsaken, as poor yet making many rich, as sorrowing 
always rejoicing, as dying, yet behold we live, 2 Cor. iv. 
also the sublimity of his moral teaching : Rom. xii, on lo^ 
1 Cor. xiii., on charity ; and Rom. viiL, on spiritual adopts 
and on the consummation of all things. 

Is it not plain that that moral power which accompaic:: 
the Gospel was altogether Divine ? How else can we acco" 
for its irresistible progress throughout the Roman empire ? ^ 
instruments were in themselves weak and powerless. Even Pa^ 
speech was weak, while his bodily presence was contemptil^ 
ITie treasure had been put into earthen vessels, that it mig 
be seen that the power and excellency thereof was not of mM 
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nxt of God. But a question now arises, viz., if it was so in the 
beginning, Why has it not been so even until the end, as our 
x>rd had promised ? The answer is at hand : men apostatised, 
•ishops became philosophers, assumed the name of Doctors, 
[asters, Reverend Fathers, Lords, yea Gods, hence my Lord 
fod the Pope. " The Pope is the vicegerent of Christ, who, 
3tiDg no more himself, as God has resigned all his power to 
le Pope, and whoever obeys not the Pope, let him die the 
2ath/' So also was it said of Mahomet : " The Caliph commits 
► his vicegerent the care of all that part of the world which 
od has committed to his dominion, and entrusts to him, under 
le name of vicegerenty the guardianship of the pious God- 
rving citizens." (Koran, and Gibbon, iii., p. 387.) All these 
asphemous titles were expressly prohibited by Christ. He 
id exemplified his own humility by Avashing his disciples' feet 
e shewed by his own example that bishops are ministering 
rvants, and not lords over God's heritage. A secular diploma 
ay be good for any M.D. or A.M. But in the church it is an 
fSallible mark of antichrist ! This said He who is our only 
Old and King ! I hope the day shall come when lordly priests 
id doctors of God's holy law, will, like Simon Magus of old, 
^Uect their " divining " parchments into one heap, and for a 
niilar purpose. We read of many saints, but we never read of 
ie £Ekmous Doctor Paul. See him at Miletus (Acts xx. 17), 
Idressing the bishops who had come from Ephesus to bid him 
last farewell : " And now, behold, I know that ye all among 
torn I have gone preaching the kingdom of God, shall see 
^jfiwe no more; wherefore, I take you to record this day, that 
*ni pure from the blood of all men. Take heed unto your- 
dves, and to all the flock over the which the Holy Ghost hath 
^e you overseers, to feed the church, &c. For I know this, 
^ after my departing shall grievous wolves §nter in among 
^, not sparing the flock. Also of your mun selves shall men 
^, speaking perverse things. I have coveted no man's silver, 
' gol(^ or apparel Yea, ye yourselves know, that these hands 
f-Ve ministered unto my necessities, and to them that were 
^th me. I have shewed you all things, that so labouring you 
ight to support the weak; and to remember the words of the 
^^d Jesus, It is more blessed to give than to receive." And 
len he had thus delivered his episcopal charge, he kneeled 
''Wn (the proper attitude), and prayed with them all And . 
^y all wept sore, and fell upon Paul's neck, and kissed him, 
trowing most of all for the words which he spake, " that they 
Ould see his face no more." And they accompanied him to 
^ ship. On his journey he was met by Agabus, a prophet, 
cxo said, " Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at 
^nsalem bind the man that owneth this girdle, and shall 
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deliver him into the hands of the (Jentiles." But hear th< 
noble-minded Paul: "What mean ye to weep and to 
mine heart ? for I am ready not to be bound only, but also 
die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. And wh< _ 
he would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying, The will of thr^^ 
Lord be done !" Was Paul not a true witness and a faithf^=--^j/ 
servant of his risen Lord ! 

Ministers' Stipends. 

The law of Christ is supreme. " Let him who is taught in . 
the word communicate to him that teacheth in all good things." 
Hence to do good and to communicate, forget not, for with such, 
sacrifices God is well pleased. I hate robbery for burnt-oflfering, 
saith the Lord. Dr Caird was the only minister in Edinburgh 
who could not conscientiously enforce his stipend tax, and eat 
his dinner in peace. Hence he resigned his clerical charge, and 
accepted a country seat How beautiful are the words of Philo 
Judaeus, on " the inheritance of the priesthood." Their wealth 
was unbounded ; their store-houses were full, sll freely oflfered. 
There was no compulsory assessments as in Gentile cities in sup- 
port of idolatry, where widotvs and orphans, and even harlotSf 
were oppressed. Free gifts, said he, are true measures of personal 
grace ! Even Moses had to restrain the people. Exod. xxxvi. 3» 
" And they brought yet unto him free offerings every morning; 
the people bring much more than enough for the service of tt© 
work which the Lord commanded to make. And Moses caused 
it to be proclaimed, saying. Let neither man nor woman mak® 
any more work for the offering of the sanctuary. So the peopl® 
were restrained from bringing, for the stuff they had was su.^^" 
cient, and too much." In like manner our Lord hath ordaio^^ 
" That they that preach the gospel shall live of the gospeL'' ■*■ 
have not used this power, lest I should make the gospel of ncy^^ 
effect," said the noble-minded Paul. Hence clerical roupitJ^J 
for stipends are all crying sins of the greatest magnitude. 
1 love to hear the village church bell. It sounds the hour, 
calls all men to prayer. I love the order of the church, it is 
like the order of St Paul. It has its Bishop (Angel), accordif^ 
to St John. It has its Presbyters (ruling Elders) ; also J 
Deacons to minister to the poor, so St Paul. It errs in tb^ 
the elders are only seculars ; they are not generally like Staph ^^ 
spiritually-minded men, hence moderatism predominateis. 
love also the parish school. O Scotia dear ! with all thy fai^^- 
I love thee stilL My late dear friend John Wigham once se^t 
" I would not desire to see the Established Church suddei> 
pulled down ; it is a bulwark raised by God to check 
encroachments on our civil rights ; it is an opponent to 
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it of antichrist ; and yet I am a Quaker after all, and I 
eve that God's Spirit is the only Spirit of truth'" There is 
eh in this, Carlyle would say. The Edinburgh tax is, as 
lo. justly said, a " custom by the old mother's side, a pre- 
ica The truth is on the Father's side. Hence God's word 
xxjitB all superstition. It speaks authoritatively : This do and 
i," Fhilo, it is said, was intimate with St Peter and St Paul, 
must have heard St John. Even Seneca frequently quotes 
n St Paul Philo beautifully illustrates, " Give to him that 
eih, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
iy. " Why so r said Philo. " Because God sends his rain 
m on the just as well as on the wicked." 

False Teachers. 

*aul, Jude, and Peter, all agree. There shall be false 
fibers who shall teach for "filthy lucre's sake ;" so said St Peter, 
Spistle, chap. ii. No marvel that its verity is questioned, as 

being conform to "canon law." "But, said Peter, there 
^e false prophets among the people, even as there shall be 
le teachers among you, who privily shall bring in dam- 
>fe heresies, even denying the Lord that bought them, 
I bring upon themselves swift destruction. And Tnany 
U follow their pernicious ways, by reason of whom the way 
Tuth (that Christ died for all men), shall be evil spoken of." 
ese, said he, are "natural brute beasts." Again, "There shall 
oe in the laM days scoffers, saying. Where is the promise of 
rist's (second) coming ? for since the fathers fell asleep, all 
i^ continue (without change) as they were from the begin- 
ig of the creation." Hence there can be no millennium before 
lie last days," — " But the Lord is not slack concerning his 
ymise (to come the second time) ; but is longsuffering to 
•ward, not being willing that any should perish, but that all 
J having died for aXl, and thereby placed all in a salvable 
sition, as Dr John Brown justly said) should come to repent- 
ce ; but the day of the Lord shall come as a thief in the 
;ht. Seeing then that all things shall be dissolved, what 
umer of persons ought we to be ? looking for and hastening 
ito the comi/ng of the day of the Lord. Nevertheless, we, 
cording to his promise, look for a new heaven and a n^w 
rth, wherein dwelleth (shall dwell) righteousness." (So also 
id Isaiah, " A King shall reign in righteousness.") Where- 
Pfi^ beloved, seeing ye look for such things, be diligent (to make 
"ur calling and election sure, chap. i. 10), that ye may be found 

him in peace ; and account that the longsuffering (delay) of 
' Lord is (for) salvation (now being the day thereof), as our 
Joved brother Paul also according to the wisdom given unto 
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him, hath written unto you (in the Hebrews), as also in all his 
Epistles, speaking in them of these things ; in which are some 
things hard to be understood, &c. Ye therefore, beloved, seeing 
ye know these things before (they come to pass), beware that 
ye also, being led away (by men like Dr David Brown) with 
the error of the wicked, fall from your own stedfastness (the 
confident hope of Paul,Heb. x., 23 and 25.) Peter here connects 
error with damnation. He once swore that he knew not ** the 
man," he had also cursed him too I He now boldly stood up 
on his Master's side, and justly damned all heresy. Heresy 
number OTie was, that " Christ had not tasted death for every 
man." Heresy number two was, " That 7io second coming was 
to be looked for on the earth." That is, that all hope should 
rest on political reforms, to be brought about by secular educa- 
tion at Institutes, not for the feiVy but for the many. This is 
the great questio vexata in every ragged school. I had often 
heard Cobbett say, " Education only made a thief more clever." 
Hence secularists say, "As their science advances, a Deity 
recedes," and Sir W. Hamilton added, " A Deity understood is 
no Deity at all !" 

St Paul's Gospel. 

The Corinthian Church had nearly apostatised. It had been 
split into sects. Paul's First Epistle was meant as a correctiva 
His object was to replace that church on its original foundation. 
The Corinthian Pillar was the most beautiful of all the " orders" 
of ancient Greece. The church is the " pillar and ground of the 
truth." Hence he said, " Moreover, brethren, I declare (again) 
unto you the gospel which I (at first) preached unto you, which 
also ye have received, and wherein ye stand ; by which also ye 
are saved if ye keep in memory what I (at first) preached unto 
you. For I delivered unto you first of all that which I also 
received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the scrip- 
tures (old and new) ; and that he was buried, and that he rose 
again the third day according to the scriptures (the old as pro- 
phecy, the new as a fact dependent on the testimony which he 
stated) ; and Ixist of all (these witnesses), he was seen of tjm 
also, as one bom out of due time. For I am the least (that as 
Jesus said, he might be the greatest) of the apostles, that am 
not meet to be called an apostle, because I at first persecuted 
the church of God. But by the grace of God (Christ), I am 
what I am." The gospel rests on certified facts. These are 
independent truths, whether they be believed or not Their 
unbelief could not make the truth of God a lie, hence faith is 
simple credence. If they kept these things in mind, held them 
as truths, and rested all their hopes upon them, both for time 
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ind for eternity, then were they in a state of salvation, that is, 
D a state of expectancy, for " we are saved by hope,'* that is, by 
lie thing hoped for, and for which we must patiently wait, 
Bom. chap, viii., Heb. 10. 23, reading according to the Greek 
lope, instead of faith. ('' Faith," as in our text, is a grievous 
mistranslation, it is too indefinite. Hope defines the object of 
bith). Let us then draw near with a true heart in full assur- 
uioe of faith, verse 22. Let us hold fast (St Peter says stedfast) 
the profession of our Jiope (the specific object of faith), without 
MTcring, for he is faithful that hath promised, verse 23. " Cast 
Wt away (be not led away, said Peter) your confidence, which 
Ittth great recompence of reward (faith is the confident belief in 
tings hoped for), for ye have need of patience (Rom viii. 25), 
kat after ye have done the will of God (by endurance), ye 
i^ght receive the promise (hoped for). For yet a little while 
laggai iL 6), and he that shall come will come, and will not 
mpy now, (and until then) the justified by grace shall live not 
^ their own works, but by faith in him who justifies the ungodly." 
think the point in view is so clear, that not one word requires 
be added. But as all I have yet to say rests on the distinc- 
>ti8 1 have drawn, I will quote one passage as a crowner to the 
^ole ; it is to be found in St Pauls charge to his faithful 
zmothy, 1st Epist. chap. ii. I exhort, therefore, that^rs^ oiall 
ayers, &c., shall be made for all men, for kings, &c., for neither 
fciist nor Paul were covenanting reheh in thought, word, or 
ed, " for this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our 
•rviour, who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto 
e knowledge of the truth, for there is one God and OTie 
odiator between God and Toen, the man Christ Jesus, who 
•"Ve himself a ransom for all" evidently the identical all men 
r whom prayers were to be oflfered ! This passage contains a 
tiunphant refutation of the works of Dr Candlish and many 
odem divines. But in order to close every mouth, T will quote 
^If one additional passage which bears directly on the point 
iBMe, viz : — 

St John. 

First Epistle, chap. ii. verse 1, " And if any man sin, we have 
^ advocate with the father, Jesus Christ the righteous. And 
^ is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
80 for the sins of the whole world." Christ had said, I give 
y Jksh (life) for the world, to draw all men unto me. How 
?e oould the apostles have fulfilled this commission which con- 
'^ed the last command of their loving Lord, to preach the 
•pel to every creature ? and yet even they were slow to learn 
» foil meaning of its gracious words ! 
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St Peter. 

I have already quoted St Peter's words, '* It was a damnabl 
heresy for fahe teachers to deny the Lord that (had alread] 
bought (ransomed even) them.'' 



ELECriON. 

The apostles had been impressed with the notion that the 
nation constituted the only elect of God. But many passap 
in the Prophets taught that the Gentiles were to become feUoi 
heirs along with them. Still, however, as our Lord had 8aL< 
that he was sent only to the lost sheep of Isr/iel, it is no maiT' 
that they misinterpreted the meaning of Christ's worda The 
seem to have thought that the words " all " and " every " wea 
necessarily restricted to " all and every Jew'' 

Peter's Dream. 

Peter's mental vision was made clear by a revelation fromtt 
Lord. He henceforth was not to call any Gentile " common c 
unclean." The keys of the heavenly kingdom were now con 
mitted to his care. He opened the door to Cornelius and h 
friends without a hesitating word. The door once opened h 
divine command no man dare shut again, for Christ himsa 
resumed the keys, I shut, and none dare open ; I open, and non 
dare shut, Rev. iii. 7. The apostles, on hearing Peter's explanc 
tion, rejoiced that unto the Gentiles was given repentance unt 
life. And thus at last the prophecy of Joel was amply fulfilec 
" The Spirit was to be poured out on all flesh, even on as man; 
as the Lord should call." The gift of the Spirit to Comelii] 
before baptism and laying on of hands was to the Gentiles thai 
Pentecostal day, a day well worthy of remembrance. It shoul 
be called the Gentiles' feast. The hope of Israel and the Gentile 
hope are now merged into one, Eph. iii. 6. Hence the seed (b 
faith) of Abraham cannot be numbered for multitude. Thd 
number may now be few, but during the millennium the cam 
of the saints shall know no bound& Their cities shall be mu 
tiplied and have neither "locks nor bars !" 

Predestination. 

I do not profess to know more of this high doctrine 'tha 
is known by other men. I rather think I know much less^ an 
yet I know by experience. I was found of Him when I sougl 
Him not. Secret things belong to God. Those things that ai 
revealed belong to us and to our children. Would that me 
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were content to live by humble faith, and to be saved by Paul's 
assured hopa Now we know only in part ; and what we know 
not now we shall know hereafter. Still there are several points 
which are clearly revealed in order that we might have not only 
good comfort in the Scriptures, but also assurance of hope even 
to the end. 

1. All power belongs to God. And he hath given to man a 
portion of that power. The moral mind is necessarily ^ree, the 
will as 9k power is also free, 

2. Gkxl made the first man good. God can make a bad man 
good as well. 

S. Man freely willed his fall. Hence his utter powerlessness. 
Bat mark again, *' The promise of wisdom and of power is free^ 
•like to alL" Hence man's continuous responsibility, while from 
fot to last we must conclude that God is just to aU. 

i. Ood has sworn that his pleasure is that all men should 
'Bprat and live, and he himself hath pointed out the all perfect 
Way. Hence his gracious command, " Believe and live,'* is given 
to oB, 1 John iii. 23. All, therefore, must necessarily have 
■ome intellectual power, although it may be very small, 
knowledge and power are thus the measures of responsibility. 
ji the mind were reduced to a state of total powerlessness and 
toibecility, such as Sir W. Hamilton avowed, its moral respon- 
tlibility must necessarily have ceased to exist, and where there is 
j^ perception of moral law there can be no transgression, 
rwcrease of power is by sovereign grace. Even the first and 
Itiighest faculty of each natural moral mind is not of man, 
hmce it was a gift. " He resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
to the humble. He giveth increase of strength to the weak.'' 
Oall on me, and I shall answer thee. Even look to me, and ye 
*taU be saved. 

5. We necessarily infer that conversion is not eflfected by 
Pfcysical law, but by the moral force of truth. The Spirit 
speaks not of himself. The Spirit is in God's word, "My 
^'^rds," said Christ, " are spirit and life." 

liasUy, The bare notion that God is in any degree the origin- 
*^j of evil, or that a single drop of bitterness has been put into 
*^B cup of sorrow more than man requires for his good, or that 
^^ majority of men were created purposely to be damned, is 
*^ damnable and horrible a heresy, as Peter called it, to be 
**JOught of even for one moment. The offer of free grace to 
^*tt, tiirough faith, could not be morally consistent with God's 
^Vealed will, unless it had been made boiiafide on the part of 
^od, and unless man's natural moral faculties were capable, in 
•o^ measure, of apprehending it, hence man is capable of 
J^ing reasoned with, "Come, let us reason together,'* saith 
1^ **^e Lord, Isaiah i. 18. " If ye be willing," v. 19. " If ye re- 
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fuse/' V. 20. In a word, the work of God, and that which 
requires of man, is to believe, &c., John vL 28, 29. Yea, 
commandeth every man everywhere to believe, repent, and U 
Hence men often resist the Spirit, grieve the Spirit, and queu 
the Spirit. See Dr H. Bonar's beautiful tract, " Believe ai 
Live,' so highly praised by Dr Chalmers. But more of th 
anon. 



The Reformation. 

After the star of Hippo had set, Augustine's ideal city of th 
godly felly never again to be realised by mere human power o: 
earth. Luther was the teacher of Ormudz the good, Calvin ( 
Ahraman, the evil one. He said that the Deity was like 
two-id^eA. Janus, that is, that he is the originator of ain, aoc 
like Cain, Calvin in his wrath burnt Servetus, who was th 
better man of the two. He taught, " Thou shalt not kill, ft 
God is love!" Peter damned vile heresies, Calvin damne 
men's very souls by his unrighteous, un revealed decree ! Henc 
" there are in hell infants of one span long " ! Still Calvin, wit 
all his faults, was a great man. In his last will he condemne 
the fundamental principle on which his far-famed Institutioi 
rests. Christ, he had said, had died only for the elect. Henc 
all the heathen, and all infants too, although these last were fa 
God called " innocents " (see Jonah), must have been unwisel 
made and designedly fitted for a cursed end ! God made ma 
good ; man *' fills *' himself for wrath. This qucestio vexata : 
too high for man to solve, no marvel that it was so even for S 
Paul. Paul solved it only by a ^* what if" ! Rom. ix. 22. Wh 
then should I say more ? 

I close by giving the following extract from Calvin's wi] 
made a few days before he died : " I testify what I have on lo 
soul, that I will live and die in this faith which God has give 
me, for I have no other hope but that which rests on his fnt 
election, the only foundation of my salvation." How did Ca 
vin know that he was thus elected, unless he could say Chris 
had died for all ? This question can only be solved by intemi 
experience, and by the tests furnished by St John. By this w 
know that we have passed from death unto life, because we tot 
the brethren ; and by this we shall assure our hearts befw 
God. He that loveth not knoweth not God, for God is Ion 
Add to your faith virtue, or courage, iScc., and to brotherly kio^ 
ness universal charity. If ye do these things, ye shall never/oi 
hence ''use all diligence to make your calling and eUctic 
sfwre'' 2 Pet. i. 5, 10. A'afree, and not using your liberty as 
cloak," &c., 1 Pet ii. 16. "Ye are saved if ye keep the begii 
ning of your confidence firm unto the end" so said Pat 
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Hence he pressed forward to apprehend, &c., and expressly said, 
''Work out your own salvation," for it is God that worketh in 
d 9 yoa, &C., i. «., he addeth the power for the asking, for without 
uM me^ said Christ, ye can do nothing, but with Christ's help we 
eH GUI do all things. "Every otic who asketh (the Spirit) re- 
ot'f Cfliveth." " And with my whole heart do I embrace the 
mercy which Christ has prepared for me ; that all my sins '* 
(not are^ but, after all, only a) " may be buried through the 
fMfriU of his death and sufferings. I most humbly pray that I 
way he so purified and washed {now are ye washed, now are 
ye clean — St Paul) by the blood of this great Redeemer, shed 
sf for the sii/aa (mark well, not of the elect only, but) of Mankind, 
that I rriay he able " (St Paul knew on whom he had believed, 
md that Christ was able, not that he himself was or might be 
flWe) " to stand before his judgment-seat and bear his image 
on me.'' 

From the above it is clear that Calvin had not attained to 
pofect assurance. He had not recognised those certain tests 
hid down by St John, whereby we may assure our hearts before 
God; and, lastly, as Christ had died for " mankind,' it is abun- 
dantly evident that he did not die only for a select few ! 
Where now is Calvin's system as a whole ? No marvel that 
|. John Wesley repudiated Calvinism, saying, "The sum of all 
T this is one in twenty (suppose) of mankind are elected, nineteen 
I Ui twenty are reprobated ! The elect shall be saved, do what 
0^ wUl; the reprobate shall be damned, do what they can, 
This is the doctrine of Calvinism, for which Diabolism would 
be a better name ; and in the worst and bloodiest idolatry 
^t ever defiled the earth, there is nothing so horrid, so mon- 
■frous, so impious, as this." — (Southey's Ltfe of Calvin, vol i. 
'^l.) Calvin said that he read Seneca next to the Bible. 
o^neca believed in God, but he also believed in fate. " And 
^jUit is God ? An immense and an almighty power ; great 
J^thout limits, and he does whatsoever pleases him," that is, 
^ is the great first cause of all good. Seneca says nothing of 
^*od'B decrees being the^rs^ and absolute cause of whatsoever 
^ilies to pasa Sin comes to pass, hence by Calvin's theory 
^^od is the cause of sin ! This is perfect blasphemy. See our 
Shorter Catechism " I ! Seneca could easily solve all his diflS- 
^^Ities by ascribing every event to fate as the absolute first 
^use, and to whom the Father of gods and men were alike 
^^l)ject Calvin had no such apology. He had the Bible, yet 
^Ven Toplady resolved Christian election into an act of fate. 
^Call it heathen fate if you please, I call it Christian fate," said 
-'^oplady ! From all such blasphemy, good Lord, deliver us. 

I have shewn that the apostles had at first, in consequence of 
^lieir erroneous view of election, totally misunderstood that 
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liberal and loving spirit which animated the bosom of the 
divine Master, and which, notwithstanding the peculiarity 
his restricted position as the prophet of Israel, led him to e: 
tend the benefits of his miraculous power far beyond the narro' 
circle of his well-marked out and strictly guarded path. Th 
election of Israel, no doubt, was intended as a special benefit t 
themselves, but it is as clear that their separation as a peculia 
people was for a far higher and more general purpose, viz., "the 
the whole earth might be filled with the knowledge of th 
Lord.*' Even their rejection of Christ became the cause of sa 
vation being extended to the Gentiles, and it is through on 
mercy that they are yet to find mercy ! Bom. xi. 31. In 
word, the doctrine of election may be made by men the caufi 
of evil rather than of good. It is well that the Book of Life 
closed to the eyes of man. The grand and ultimate aimi 
Christianity is to constitute a universal brotherhood on earti 
The election of saints, when viewed only as a peraoTial priv 
lege, not only narrows the understanding, but also embitte3 
and alienates the heart " Christ for the Jewa^' led the Jewis 
mind to look upon his neighbour as a dog. Hence Saul i 
Tarsus consented to St Stephen's death, and profited by h 
bloody acts! "Christ only for the elect" led the Bomifi 
Church to despise, hate, and burn all whom she called heretic 
It led Calvin to burn Servetus. It kindled the fires of Smitl 
field. It has watered the earth with blood ! It is the fir 
cause of all divisions. It has cast lots for Christ's seamless ga 
ment that it might have pre-eminence ; yea, it has torn it in) 
shreds, that each might have a part ! Each thinks its part 
greater than the whole, and hence their mutual jealousy, hatre 
and contempt. This is the odium theologicum, the bane 
Christian life ! Who now can re-unite it ! Who else bi 
Christ by his holy spirit of love I Paul said rather than ofifer 
a weak brother, he would deny himself the very necessaries 
life. " Shall I destroy him for whom, Christ died r Shall ai 
one, then, dare to war and set brother against brother ? The 
is not one alien on the earth. God is not a respecter of persor 
Jew and Gentile are all now as one, Eph. iii. 6. God love 
ally Christ died for all, yea, for every single man ! Then wl 
should discord reign ? It is because that impious man for ev 
cries, "Am I my brother's keeper?" Hence out of envy 
mistrust, or out of sheer covetousness, another's " pet ewe laml 
is stolen or is slain! ''Bring forth the culprit," good kii 
David said, " such an unfeeling monster deserveth not to livt 
But Nathan said unto David, " Thou art the man ! '" 
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Creeds. 



Religion has, no doubt, been everywhere established by human 
'eiiact;inents, particularly in England and Scotland. But what 
1ms l>een established after all? Little more than the vague 
Qcholastic opinions of fallible men ! Speculative questions, each 
a qjucestio vexata in itself, as thus fixed and settled, have been 
framed into two contradictory creeds, and have been accepted 
as absolutely sound and logically correct. These, again, have 
l)een declared by statute to be as irreversible as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. Hence it is now a vain thing to suppose that 
any thinking mind, by either of these compulsory penal statutes, 
can ever possibly advance with freedom on the royal road of 
trutlj. If contradictory creeds be true, what, then, is truth ? 
Hence all doctrinal teachers subscribe under " mental reserva- 
tions." How absurd ! St John was a greater man than Leib- 
nitz. John's test of truth was love. Its power is irresistible. 
It has in it the qualities of " necessity and universality," there- 
fore all that St John said must necessarily be true. The test 
of assurance is a change of heart, and not a mere elective name, 
1 John iii. 1 9. Christ's work of righteousness, as cause, gives 
2>cace, and the effect is quietness and assurance for ever. The 
"^orld of old, with their clear eyes, read this test with ease, " See 
*^owthese Christians love !" The world's eye is not even yet made 
^BL Hence it says, " See how these Christians hate, and fight, 
*nd kiU /" " From whence come wars and fightings among 
yon,** &c., James iii. 4. No marvel that human gore every- 
where reddens the surface of the kingdoms of the Caesars. No 
*^J*rvel if God shall "suddenly come out of his place to punish 
the nations for their iniquities, and the kings of the earth upon 
the earth/' No marvel that the seventh vial is to be the full 
^^asure of Almighty wrath ! The iniquity of the modern 
■^^orites (may be) is not yet fvXl. 



MODERN DIVINES. 

In the beginning of the presen t century, the Church of Scotland 

?^ like the Church of the Laodiceans, neither cold nor hot, 

Iv ^ has not heard of Robert and James Haldane, and of their 

i^Pours as preachers of the word. They were, humanly speak- 

^8, the cause of our second Scottish Reformation. In my 

youthful days I was often electrified by their eloquent teaching. 

^Jliam M'Lean was, however, a superior scholar and much 

^^per thinker than either of them. His commentary on the 

Hebrews far surpasses Owen's heavy work. The Haldanes were 

*^ first Independents. They afterwards became Baptists, like 

I 
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the great M*Lean. It would be out of place to speak of all the 
marvellous things which the Independents and the despised 
Baptists have by God's blessing done. I recollect of some o1 
them being pelted by the vulgar and ignorant throng in th< 
same manner as some were lately treated on our western coast 
Still the Baptists, as a sect, can point to John Bunyan, once i 
tinker ; to Carey, once a cobbler, and yet the founder of the m« 
sion and college at Serampore ; to Robert Hall of Leicester— th 
word eloquence is always coupled with his name. Need I poin 
to Baptist Noel and C. Spurgeon, whose names are househol 
words ? I have made these remarks in order to remove all pre 
judice on the part of any of my readers who might be apt t 
quarrel with my sectarian name ; and yet I do not dogmatism 
Let every one be fully persuaded in his own mind. It is nc 
with sects that I intend to argue. My purpose is to offer 
few remarks on what I call that gospel message which is base 
on one great truth, viz. " Christ died for all, yea, for eve7 
man." Hence the command to all, " Believe, repent, and liv© 
Why then should any perish? " God wills that all men shoa' 
be saved,'' and has " sworn " this by his holy name ; hence th^ 
solemn declaration, " Christ tasted death for every man." 

Newman Hall. 

Hall is a minister of the Church of England. His tracts a 
in every one's hand. I need not particularise them. H 
" Christ for every One " accords so perfectly with my views tb 
I do my utmost to promote its circulation. It accords also wi 
the articles of his Church. His tract, " The Man Christ JesuJ 
is excellent, but at page 53, " the good time coming " is a tissi 
of contradictions. " There will be then " no policemen, mag^* 
trates, or prisons, &c., and yet there will be " subjects " unci 
" authority to the powers that be," &a ; can anything be mo 
absurd and unscriptural ? Christ's second advent to reign, 
as necessary and as certain as his first advent was to suffi 
The Scriptures cannot be consistently defended on any oth 
ground. 

Dr H. Bonar. 

• The Doctor's tract " Believe and Live " has been of gre 
service to the cause of truth. But in his niore recent tracts 1 
has mystified the gospel message, and seems thereby to be u 
doing all the good that he had done. The Doctor now hoi 
fast by his Calvinistic election law, although he once declar 
that St Paul never preached election as a, first principle. W 
told the Doctor that he is one of the elect ? God's secret bo 
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Le never saw. Calvin, I have already shewn, never attained to 
"assurance." His faith gave him only a very indefinite hope, 
a "may be" after all. Even he at the last hour in eflfect re- 
nounced his institutional creed, and placed his trust, not on the 
assumed certainty of his election, but on a much surer basis, 
namely, the gr^dX first truth of Paul, viz. that Christ had died 
for "Mankind." — ^A whole necessarily includes every part. 
"How else can any man find peace ?" For if Christ died only 
fora/ew;, all the rest must as infallibly be damned, according 
to Calvin and Toplady's " Christian Fate '* I but not by God's 
revealed will. But if Christ died for all men, as I have proved, 
then (dl men are alike placed in a salvable condition. Hence 
God is not a respecter of persons, but is the hearer of every 
poor man's prayer. Nay, more, in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted with him. Acts x. 
25, and Rom. ii. 7. God has now commanded all to repent 
and believe the message of his Son, hence " By grace are ye 
saved through faithy Hence its test : " If ye odd to (your 
natural faculty faith) virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, 
godliness, brotherly kindness (and crown all with universal) 
charity," ye shall gain the prize ; wherefore give all diligence 
to make " your colling and election sure, for if ye do these 
things ye shall never fall" 2 Peter i. 1 0. Hence St John's test, 
"We hnow that we have passed from death unto life because 
We love the brethren," 1 John iii. 14. Again, let us not love 
itt word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth." " And 
^e6y we shall knxyw that we are of the truth, and shall assure 
<>ur hearts before him," ver. 12. " If our heart condemn us 
'iot,then have we confidence towards God," ver. 21. "And 
this is his commandment. That we should believe on the name 
<>f his Son Jesus Christ, and to love one another, as he gave 
^ commandment. And he that keepefh his commandments 
<lwelleth in him and he in him. And hereby we know that he 
fibideth in us by the Spirit (of love) which he hath given us," 
^®t. 24 He that loveth not knoweth not God, for God is love. 
There is no fear in love. He that feareth is not made perfect 
^ love, for perfect love casteth out fear. Hence St Paul 
^^horted all to attain to the "full assurance" of hope, "for we 
^ saved by hope ;" and again, " we are made partakers of 
Christ, if we keep the beginning of our confidence stedfast unto 
tte end," Heb. iii. 6, 14. Hence all is resolved into a question 
^f experience, conditioned by an if " Cast not a>N ay then your 
^^^dence, which hath great recompence of reward," &c., Heb. 
^ 86. And yet all is of grace, " we can do nothing," we can 
only cry^ as Tennyson has beautifully said, like an infant for 
?®'p ; and if we so cry, the gift of power will be added, accord- 
^8 to God's infellible promise, ask, seek, and knock, for every 
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one who does so shall receive, &c. ; for " I delight in werey,** 
saith the Lord. Dr Bonar is perfectly aware of all this, bat 
instead of yielding to divine authority, he has latterly goae 
even farther astray. He has attempted, like Bushnell ol 
America, to dispense with the atonement altogether ! * It is 
as wrong, says he, to say that Christ died for the elect as it is 
wrong to say that Christ died for the non-elect ! and Purves oi 
Jedburgh has said the same thing ! If so, I ask for whom 
then did Christ die at all ? Oh, says the doctor, it is the in- 
finite sufficiency of Christ's sacrifice that saves us 1 But I asi 
again, what is sacrifice itself if it be not substitutional ? tbal 
is, either for some one class or for all ? The Jewish sacrificei 
were in their application both particular and general Indi 
viduals sacrificed each for himself. The high priest sacrificec 
for all. So Christ, as our High Priest, offered himself (Wic^ 
that is, particularly and generally, " for all" Again, what i 
the sufficiency of a thing but its value ? Value is a quality o 
gold. But what signifies its sufficiency to me if it be no 
mine ? will its abstrsfcct value satisfy my hunger or my thirst 
No. Again, we are told that God has a secret purpose and 
revealed will. He hath made a /re6 offer of salvation to all 
but his secret will is, that it is only intended for a selected ao 
a predestinated few. Could blasphemy like this be raised to 
higher pitch? Dr B. has not expressly said these words, hv 
I will shew that others of the Doctor's school have not been fi 
guarded. Has not God sworn to the verity of his word th^ 
his will and pleasure is that all men should be saved ? Is tb 
sacrifice of his Beloved not a sufficient proof of God's inherec 
love, and of his veracity as well ? What more could the owne 
of the vineyard have done ? They will surely reverence m. 
son ! What would be thought of a man were he to sound 
trumpet to call the poor around him, and to send a specia 
message to one in particular to come, for all things " are no^ 
ready," and after giving freely to all he should say to that ind: 
vidual, " Friend, I sent for you, but I never intended that yo 
should partake of my bounty or my supper, hence go your wa; 
Would not the beggarly crowd instantly cry out, A shame 
Would they not instantly contribute to make up for such 
grievous insult and disappointment ? And is the living an 
good God to be compared with such a man 1 Must Go 
be likened to the idol Janus ? It had two faces. I add n 
more. Dr Bonar cannot fail to understand the bearing of tl: 
following passages in their application to his pre-millenw 
views : — We are saved, by Faith only "if we keep our coni 

* In Bushners suppressed sermons he said that the cross was an artist 
theatrical exhibition of patient submission to suffering as an example to a] 
They have been republished in London by the Unitarians. 
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deaoe stedfast unto the end." That is in its relation to 
Cilirist's sacrificial blood already shed for all. And we are saved 
by Hape, Rom. viiL 24, in its fixed relation to a well-defined 
"good thing" to come (Isaiah, and see Jeremiah xxxiiL 14 to 
17), This promise is to be fulfilled at our resurrection, Bom. 
viii 23 ; Heb. xL 40. This was the Hope of Faith, Heb. xi. to 
eni We are to hold fast the profession of this hope (reading 
bope for faith ; the Greek word is hope), as founded on a cer- 
tain and sure promise, Heb x. 23, and repeated verse 35. The 
promise being, verse 37, " For yet a little while (Hag. ii. 6) and 
He that ahaU come will come and will nottarry.'' Now (mean- 
while) the justified shall live by faith in what ? In the assured 
hope of Christ's second advent. Revelation xxii. 17 clearly 
shews that grace is univeraally free to all, "And the 
Spirit and the bride say. Come. And let him that heareth 
8ay, Come. And let him that is athirst come. And whoso- 
ever will, let him come and take the water of life freely/* 
These words are not to be added to or diminished, verse 18. 
^r Bonar has quoted the passages, " Christ died for our sins," 
but he has studiously omitted, in quoting John, to add " for the 
Sttis of the whole world" He has thus failed to declare the 
whole counsel of God. 



Dr Candlish. 

^ The Doctor's book on the atonement reiterates Dr Bonar's 
^©ws! He even exceeds it in what I call downright blas- 
phemy, for he adds, p. 193, " all mankind may be said to be 
^ugkt by Christ, inasmuch as by his humiliation, obedience, 
*iid death, he has obtained as by purchase a,, right over them 
^ll; he has them aU placed under his power and at his dis- 

■ posal. But it is for very different purposes and ends (!) The 
^©probate are his to judge ; the elect are his to be saved ! As 
^ the former, it is tio ranaoin or redemption, fairly so called ! 
^t Peter calls this a damnable heresy, 2 Ep. ii 1 ; and St 
Paul said Christ "gave himself a ransom for all men,'* 1 Tim. 
j^ 6 ; hence ''fairly^' is its proper name.) He has won them, 
^^ht them if you will (yea, truly bought them, said Peter, 2d 
•^Pistle ii. 1), but it is that he may dispose of them as to glory 
the^ retributive righteousness of God (who thus never willed 
theii: salvation !) in their condemnation, aggravated as that 

^^demnation must be by their rejection of himself! (Rejection 
- ^hat ? of a thing which had never any application to them 

^*^tever I) " This is no propitiation in any proper meaning 

Q that term.'' (True, if Christ died only for the elect.) " It 

'^^ offering of himself to bear their sins ! no bringing in of a 
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perfect righteousness on their account ! " (" He is the propit 
tion for our sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of 
^vhole world," said John. He died for ally he tasted death 
every man." My young reader, be not, as St Peter said, " 
astray by this ' damnable heresy,' " 2 Ep. ii 1, an error of " "th 
wicked," chap. iii. 17, for our Lord " gave his flesh (life) ft 
the world'' The Bible ! the Bible ! without note or commezii 
is the religion of every true Protestant. Ignore every Pope 
Amen. 

The Doctor admits in his conclusion, that this is a qaoBStit 

vexata after all, a Christian " paradox," which it is difficult t>€ 

reconcile and solve, hence he has left it where he found it, and 

leaves his reader, like Pilate, to exclaim, " What is truth V* '* I 

am the truth," said Jesus; and hence he added, "Come unto 

me, all ye who are weary and heavy laden, and I will give yo^ 

rest ;'' and agaip, "Him that cometh unto me I will in nowii^^ 

cast out.'* " I came not to judge but to save the world, b^J 

tasting death for every man." I humbly think T have pr^^ 

sented my young reader with a surer warrant for faith, as w^ - 

as a better test of truth, than either of these learned divin^^ 

has given ; and I urge it the more on this ground, viz., that 

have simply given the plain and connected word of God without 

the aid of logic or of science, falsely so called. If Dr Candlifi^ 

had lived in Calvin's days, he would, in all consistency, ha)^ 

voted the death of poor Servetus. Dr Candlish and Dr Bon^ 

are not agreed on faith. Dr Candlish holds faith in ever — \ 

sense to be a gospel grace, hence man cannot possibly naturalL-. 

believe that grace is even grace, unless he is irresistibly forced \^ 

sovereign power. This is partly true and partly the revers -^ 

To say it is absolutely true, in every sense, is just saying in ^ 

many words that God is fate ! Hence man is a creature C^ 

circumstances, and bound by iron necessity, and Combe an_ - 

Owen's philosophy, like a physical pillar, stands perfectly erec^ 

(read Wesley on Calvin, p. 127). Dr Bonar holds the mor^ 

view, as held by the lacte Dr John Brown. Man cannot bi^ 

believe truth. His native faculty, called faith, requires only \^ 

be exerted. " Ye believe the witness of men, the witness c^ 

God is greater.'' Man trusts thousands on a simple promis- 

every day, and for what end did God swear at all if it were nc^ 

that by two immutable things, in which it is impossible fc^ 

God to lie, we might have a strong consolation (founded o " 

moral conviction), who have fled for refuge to the hope s^ 

before us ? All the promises are suited to man's natural coC 

stitution, and are addressed to his native moral faculties, th^ 

the moral mind may be conquered, not by dynamic law, but t= 

"the force of truth.'* The love of God is shed abroad in thr: 

heart (as exhibited on the cross) by the Holy Spirit, which 
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given to us in answer to our prayer, " Lord, increase our faith. 
"If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more will your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them who ask him ? Ask that ye may receive, for 
very one that asketh (in Christ's name) receiveth." Hence 
man's moral responsibility. 

Perversiona of Scripture. — " By grace are ye saved; through 
faith, and that not of yourselves (that is, not o£ works) it (sal- 
vation) is the gift of God/' There are many passages which 
say the same thing. Dr Candlish, in agreement with his 
fatalistic view, says, *'it" stands for faith, hence faith, not 
salvation, is the gift of God spoken of. Is it not clear that 
faith is only here spoken of as the instrument through which 
we have a/^ceas into this grace wherein we stand and rejoice 
in hope (i. e. in the object of faith), viz. of the glory of God. 
For we aris saved by hope, Rom. viii. 24, that is, our salvation 
is still in expectancy. Therefore hold fast the profession of 
your hope firm unto the end. Faith, like memory, holds the 
truth of the fact believed, by which fact we are saved if we 
keep it in memory, unless ye have believed in vain, 1 Cor. xv. 
1, 2. Hence there is no merit in faith at all. Hence Paul 
repeated to the Corinthians what they had forgotten : " For I 
delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures,*' 
1 Cor. XV. 3 ; a fact which was true, whether they believed it 
or not. " Their unbelief could not make the truth of God a 
lie.*' To us it is sufl&cient to say, " Thus saith the Lord." Did 
Christ not die for the incestuous Corinthian, and was he not 
restored on repentance ? " The Spirit even helpeth our infir- 
ttiities, for we know not what to pray for as we ought.'' It 
^Iso strengthens our feeble expiring faith. Lastly, as God 
giyeth the Spirit to them who ask him, how can it be said that 
^ftith is a gift of the Spirit before the Spirit is really given ? 
*he truth is, that God, throughout the whole of Scripture, 
^T?€aks to man as a /ree-willed moral being, and holds him re- 
*pou8ible both as respects his faith and practice. I only find 
^^t with the human view of Election. 



I come next to something still more personal. I had New- 
^*^an Hall's tracts before me, " Christ for Every One." I sent 
* copy to a Free Church minister, " hoping it would convert 
*^ to my opinion." He answered in writing, " It is so bad 
^^ "Would not even shew it to his children," and he returned it 
postage free. I next sent it to an Established Church minister. 
*f® said, " It was so very heterodox he could trample it under 
^^ feet." What more could I have done for them ? I next 
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distributed HalFs valuable tract among the poor. This stiix-« 
up the wrath of a certain minister, and I went to hear kv 
preach. He said from his pulpit what I carefully jotted do^r 
viz., " If a poor sinner came to me and said, ' Is my name i 
the book of life V my answer would be, '1 cannot telL' Yei 
more, if the same poor sinner said to me, ' Did Christ die to 
him V my answer would be still the same, ' I cannot tell* " 
What can men reason but from what they know ? A learned 
diploma must therefore necessarily be a very foolish things 
No marvel that our Lord said, "Be ye not called 'Rabbi,' neithei 
* Father,* nor * Lord,' for I am your Master and your Lord/ 
A servant is not a master, a minister is not a lord ! Be ye no^ 
lords over God's heritage, but be ye examples to the flock. ** } 
have," said Christ to his disciples, "washed your very ieei^^ 
that you might follow my example of true humility. Ab- 
what evils and innovations have diplomas introduced. Th(^^ 
have created a hierarchy, a pope witJi his cardinals in Rom^ 
in England, archbishop, bishops, priests, deacons, prebendari^ 
canons with their mitres, and maces as well. Even theL- 
wealth is overflowing ! Yet the working man, the curer of men''- 
souls, has not even a physician's fee. Hence also Courts o^ 
Arches, by whose judgments doctrinal errors called " Essays 
and Reviews" have been leg^ally sanctioned althousfh any b(we 
in ChriBt could refute them, not in 8U> months, but in one 
minute, by this single phrase, " Thus saith the Lord." Amen.* 

* Dr Candlish was either guilty, or acqaiesced in the ffuiU, of those ministera 
who rouped Dr John Brown's eight-day clock for payment of their stipends. 
He even, after the Disruption, drew his share of all arrears ** Send back the 
money," come from whence it might, was nothing to him. How different was 
this from the spirit of the Mosaic law. The people's /re^- will offerin£:s were 
so great that Moses had to restrain them by a proclamation, Exodus xxzvL 6. 
Can a man rob Grod ? He can, by withholding tithes and offerings. Try mc 
therewith, said the Lord, and I will open the windows of heaven, and showei 
down blessings until there will not be room to contain them ; hence, said Philo, 
** the storehouses of the priests were always full without compulsion,** and adds, 
not like the custom of the AeotAen, who, to support their idolatry, *' opprosi 
widows and orphans^ and even harlots" The Edinburgh ministers levy a tai 
on all houses of bad fame within the city. *' Thou shalt not," said Moses, 
*' bring the hire of an harlot into the house of the Lord." Tithes, offerings, and 
charitable gifts, were Philo's measures oi grace^ and so shall they be on the daj 
of judgment. Matt. xxy. *'• Human customs," said Philo, in his quaint style, 
** are custom's prejudices, not proceeding from the Father (God), but from oui 
old mother's side 

In Dr Candlish's *' Evidences on Sites," page 18, are the words, ** We find 
it impossible, even occasionally, to have fellowship wi^ the ministers of the 
Establishment, we must make provision as if the Established Church had no 
existence. The sacrament in the Church of Scotland is a pretence and a'dSsB^- 
oration of the sacrament" Were there not a few names in the Church oi 
Sardis? How many are there even in the Church of Rome called "my 
people ?" How many were in the Establishment when the good and great Di 
Chalmers once presided, and whose sacraments Dr C. so long dispensed ? How 
many are there still ? and how many are now in the Free Church? I trust not 
a few. Are Dissenters to blame for protesting and refusing to pay ministers 
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Dr John Brown. 

The U. P. Church is one of progress. She renounced those 
bonds which had been taken as securities for stipends. She 
next adopted, as an article of her creed, the universality of the 
atonement, " Christ died for all men," yea, for the " whole 
ivorld.* Dr Brown was the means of establishing this true 
gr-ound of faith, and when on his trial for heresy, said he would 
rather resign his professorial chair than retract one hair's- 
breadth of this confession of his faith. The Established and 
Free Churches hold this to be an open question. Christ said, 
•* I give my flesh for the life of the world," hence Paul, Peter, 
and John held it to bs a sine qua noUy i, e., without keeping 
'wtich fact in memory men believe in vain, 1 Cor xv. 2, 3, 
1 Tim. ii. 1-6, 2 Pet. ii 1, John ii. 2. 

Spurgeon on Election. 

"God/* said he in a late sermon, **is absolute sovereign, 
therefore he has a right to do as he will with all his worka" 
(Who ever doubted this 1 But the question necessarily arises, 
I^es God act arbitrarily ? that is, without assigned reasons or 
'Without just judgments, based on principles clearly or inferen- 
tially expressed.) " He acts/' says Spurgeon, *'not intentionally 
^^ despotically in putting to pain any of his creatures." He 
^oeg not " arbitrarily, and without cause or necessity, cause its 
^iistence to be on^ of misery." " It is incompatible with his 
i^oodness that he should have made a creature, and as a creature 
*^ave condemned it to misery." (Here Spurgeon contradicts 
Calvin's notion of eternal decrees, viz , *' God's decrees are his 
eternal purpose, by which he ordains whatsoever comes to pass." 
'*Sin comes to pass! But who dare say that God is the author 
^J^d cause of sinf) Again, *' all have sinned." " If the Lord 
^illeth to shew mercy, it shall be so/' (True, and by an oath 
^<ith said that he hath no pleasure in the death of any, but 
^ther that they should turn to him and live. Turn ye, there- 
fore, why should ye choose death rather than life ?) " If he 
'^thholds mercy," says Spurgeon, " who can call him to ac- 
^^unt?" ** Can I not do as I will with mine own ?" (No, sir, 
yon dare not. Yours " is not a fit reply to all such arrogant 
inquiries^" even " where man, as you say, has sinned himself 
out of court,'' for he is not ** without appeal," as you assert. 

^^ '^ duecratinff" the sacraments ? and for levying money on /oZIm pretences, in 
^irect Tiolatioii of Christ^s golden Rule, which commands every honest Chris- 
tian man to pay his oum minister? As matters now exist, the poor arecom- 
P«ile4 by statate to pay for the rich ! ! When shall iniquity have an end ? 

K 
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Man has a right of appeal to the loving mercy of his Ood. '* I 
delight in mercy," I never said to any, Seek ye my* fiuse in 
vain," but, on the contrary, " Look unto me and be ye sayed, 
aR ye ends of the earth, for I am God, and besides me there is 
none else/') " This is God's truth." (True, *« God's judgments 
are a great deep." His acts of providence are to us inscrutable. 
He giveth no account to us of his many reckonings with nations 
and with individuals. '' Secret things belong to God." There- 
fore I say, we have only to do with ^^ those things which are Ijuti 
revealed," that we may fear his name, and learn the just and li^ 
merciful will of God.) ** A man may say,'' adds Spurgeon, "I p ^ 
will not believe in Christ, because I am afraid I am not elected; w^ 
but this is so stupid,'' says he ; ^* I think that man is demented vp 
who speaks thus." (Why so, if God has preordained and fet 
elected only a certain few out of many unto eternal life, and if \^ 
Christ died only for themy as many falsely allege ?) ^' I will) 
however," Spurgeon says, " shew that the doctrine of God'fl 
sovereignty, so far from discouraging anybody, has not in it any 
sort of discouragement whatever for any souls believing in Jesus 
Christ" (How absurd ! If I must believe that Christ died 
for the elect only, I never could find peace xxniSLl first had dis* 
covered that I was one of that elect number. Again, as the book 
of life is sealed until the judgment day, how could I possibly be- 
lieve with an assured hope ? But as it is true that Christ died 
for '^ all men," '^ for the whole world," then I am as certain a^ 
Paul, John, and Peter were certain that Christ loved me^ and 
gave himself for me, GaL ii. 20. Hence the loving commai^d 
to ally ''believe and live,*' gives instant ^oj^ and j^eoce/ aaA 
moreover, '' I do not thereby frustrate the free grace of GoA 
for if righteousness came by the lawy then Christ hath died ^^ 
vain," ver. 21. " O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched y^^'^ 
that ye should not ohey the truth, before whose eyes Jetf^^ 
Christ hath been evidently set forth crucified among you," G^^, 
iii. 1. '' Christ hath redeemed ua from the curse of the laic^a 
it is a damnable heresy to deny this, 2 Pet. ii. 1. '* Christ bei^^ 
made a curse for uSy that the blessing of Abraham might ooi^^^ 
upon the Gentiles (the elect are not mentioned) through Je*-^** 
Christ, that we might receive the promise of the Spirit (to her-^P 
our infirmities) through faith." Now, a mediator is not of o^^^ 
(he stands betwixt two), but God is one (he is our God and m ^ 
diator as well). ** Therefore I will that prayers be offered t^^^^ 
all men, for God will have all men to be saved, and to eou^^® 
to the knowledge of the truth, for there is one God and one m* — ^ 
diator betwixt God and (the same all) men, the man (hen ^^^ 
God-man) Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for (th^^® 
same) all men, to be testified in due time. I will, therefor"^"^ 



^' 
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I that men pray everywhere/' &c., 1 Tim. The offer of redemp- 
\ tion is thus aa bro<id as the law itsel£ It applies to all, and 
eielades none, Gral. iv. 5.) Yet Spnrgeon says, " If for good 
and sofficient reasons, known only to himself (monstrous idea), 
the king chooses to forgive a certain number (of condemned 
prisoners), and to leave the re^i for execution, is there any- 
thing cruel and unrighteous here?" (Cruel? words cannot 
express my abhorrence.) ^' If by some wise means the ends 
of justice can be even better answered by the sparing of the 
pardoned ones than by their condemnation, while at the same 
time the pnnidiment of some tends to honour the jtMiice of 
the Uw-giver, who shall dare to find £Eiult?" (There is no 
jaeit panllel betwixt this supposed case and the judgment of God. 
The answer to all this speculative impious rationalism is given 
by God himself, " Are not your ways unequal? are not my ways 
eqoair' ^^God never reaps where he hath not sown." Men 
are accountable moral beings. Those who have sinned without 
light shall be beaten with few stripes, those who have sinned 
widi light shall be beaten with many stripes. The divine 

Syemment of the universe is conducted according to unerring 
tcf, by which those who have received much, of them much 
daU be required; and as every man has received at least one 
talent, God will demand it back with usury. The gospel mes- 
ttge is addressed to every creature. It is an offer honestly and 
lovingly made to all. The fatlings are killed, and all things 
M ready, even compel them to come in and partake ! Those 
^ho voluntarily refuse shall perish ; those who voluntarily 
•eoept the invitation shall be saved. What more is necessary 
^ justify the ways of God to man t And after all, may not 
^ilod, of his own good pleasure, sanctify some from the womb, 
^d apprehend others, like Paul at the mid-day watch, in order 
ttiat they might be chosen vessels for the service of their Lord ; 
^^l is it becoming in puny creatures such as we to scan the 
^^ys of the Almighty, and bind him down by rules of human 
Measurement, as if, as Seneca said, " the Creator of the universe 
jUd not know what he was doing.*' ** I, the righteous Lord, 
'oveth righteousness and hateth iniquity." " I will have mercy 
^pon whom 1 will have mercy," according to those just and 
Equitable laws which constitute the basis of God*s eternal throne, 
^nd the principles of his moral government among the hosts of 
heaven, as well as among the inhabitants of this lower world. 
^fe^iuit not the Almighty necessarily ignore all capricious, arbi- 
t^vary and unconstitutional measures ? Shall not the Judge 
^^f all the earth do right ? And yet predestination and con- 
^^uent election, founded on foreknowledge, are certainly, 
although not in their principles clearly revealed in Scripture, 
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and are as certainly revealed in the human Christian conscio 
ness. Butas the ratio de'^ideTidi^the reasonof the judgment, is i 
giyen, the truth can only be illustrated by Scriptural exampl 
Thus we haye the effectual calling of Abraham as a patt 
all that should follow. He believed God, and his faith 
reckoned to him for righteousness. See, said an apostle, 
his faith wrought by works, and by works was his faith 
fected ; for as the body without the Spirit is dead, so fi 
without works is dead also. And after all, what was t 
apostolic injunction 1 " Those things which are honest, ti-u, 
lovely, and of good report, if there be any virtue, think, oi 
these things and do them,'' for if ye do these things ye shai 
never fall^ Hence ** use all diligence to make your calling 
and election sure^^ Did not Paul, ^'^ jir%i of aB" appeal Xo<n^ 
well-established truth, as a veritable fact, having in it, as in- 
herent qualities, Leibnitz's test of necessity and universality 
as the chief basis of salvation, viz., Christ died for our sinsaiE^ 
" rose again for our justification" "for aB," hence for Pau-^ 
Gal. ii. 20, and hence for me, and so said Calvin at his la^ 
hour. Hence, also, it is through faith that we have access int-^ 
this grace, wherein we stand and rej6ice in hope of the glory o* 
God, according to our varied degrees of assurance, for it i& 
only perfect love which casteth out fear. He that feareth is 
not made perfect in love, so said John. It is not with th€ 
question of election that I find fault. God forbid. It is the 
human view of it that I ignore. Election has not its co- 
relative " reprobation," God, who wills all men to be saved 
never made man on purpose to be damned ; neither does he foi 
his own glory secretly decree and ordain ''whatsoever comes t( 
pass," for if so, all is resolved into an eternal, capricious, arbi 
trary, and irrational, hence not moral but physical necessity 
called by Seneca either Platonic or Aristotelean, hence heathen 
and by Toplady, *' Christian fate *' ! Ten, out of many prisoners 
are condemned to die, as an act of diabolic retaliation. Henc< 
they all cast lots. Does God^ even for one moment, appeal ti 
chance ?) " I have," says Spurgeon, *' vastly less to do with th« 
secret purposes of God than with his revealed commands.' 
(Then why all this vain contestation ! Secret things belong U 
God.) " Methinks,'' says Spurgeon, " I hear one voice say, Th< 
only comfort I can ever have lies in the infinite value of th< 
precious blood of Christ Oh, it seems to me such a swee 
thing that there is no sinner so black that Christ cannot wasl 
away his sins, and no sinner so old that the meritorious virtut 
of the atonement cannot meet his case — not one in any rank o: 
in any condition whom that blood cannot cleanse from all sin.' 
Now the voice adds, '* if that be true, how can the doctrine a 
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election be truef*^ (I answer, that the error lies in this. 
*• VdbAe'^ is a qvdlity of gold, but it can be of no use to me 
unless I have the gold itself. . Along with the gold I get its 
quality, called value, to serve me in my time of need. But if 
Christ died only for the elect, neither the gold nor its value 
can possibly, by its mere objectivity, save me. It must first 
be mine, not only relatively but subjectively, that is, de fojcto, 
as matter of fact, and de Jure, as matter of divine right, and 
8o it is free by Grace. " Christ's blood cleanseth from all sin. 
Christ died for all men," so Paul to Timothy. He is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of 
the whole world, John. It is a damnable heresy for false 
teachers to deny the Lord that bought (redeemed) them, so 
Peter. Here, said Paul, endeth the " first of all" lesson (I Cor. 
XV. 3). But what says Spurgeon, very illogically ? " My dear 
ftnend, you know in your heart that the two things are not 
opposed to each other at all. For what does the doctrine of 
election say ? It says that God has chosen and has saved some 
of the greatet sinners," &c., *'and that he is doing and will do 
t-he same to the world's end, so that the two things exactly 
tally. (I deny this in toto; an obtuse and an acute angle cannot 
possibly coincide. But when we base election's law on the 
universality of the atonement, all is clear. ** Christ died for 
Mankind," Calvin. God's goodness placed all mankind in a 
solvable position, Dr John Brown. Hence the command, " He 
that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved. Hence the de- 
ci^ of just condemnation, " He that believeth not shall be 
J^amned.^' God's perfect law is thus magnified, and his eternal 
J'^ice is glorified, for his new and loving commandment is like 
^to the old Sinaitic, that is, it is not only co-equal with it, 
y®a, it also excels it in glory, for it is the ministration of life, 
^hile the former was the ministration of death. True, Thy 
^mmandment is exceeding broad, but Thy law of love infi- 
nitely transcends all human thought— so Paul. " The Master 
*^id it," and I add, may be, because of its infinite intrinsic 
^«tlue, its divine influence, for aught we know, shall yet extend 
^▼en through all eoctent ! so said Dr John Brown. He shall 
ff^ther into one harmonious whole all discordant things in 
heaven and earth. Then shall the Son himself become subject 
^nto the Father, that God may be all in all ! How little 
^ naen know of God's firuxl purposes, either in Creation or 
"■^^emption ! 

Love. 

" His love no end or measure knows, 
No change can turn its course ; 
Immutably tlie same it flows, 
From one eternal source." 
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Patibncb. 

" Let no one measure out Gk>d'8 patience, 
By the span of human thought ; 
Nor limit those eternal blessings, 
Which his Holy Son hath bought. 

Well, therefore, has Spurgeon, who has failed in solTing 
this qucBStio veaxzta, cut clean through without untying, this 
very knotty knot ? ** But/' says he, and very properly, ** so 
we will leave that point,'' and adds, <* If there be. any comfort, 
sinner, which you can truthfully and rightly get from any pas- 
sage of Scripture, from any promise of Ood, from any invita- 
tion, from any open door of mercy, you may have it ; for the 
doctrine of election does not rob you of one atom of the conso- 
lation which the truth of God can afford you. (Certainly so, if 
Spurgeon held that Christ died for all men, otherwise certainly 
not. Do we make void the law through faith ? Gk)d forbid. 
Yea, we establish the law, and blessed be his glorious name that 
that eternal, uncompromising law, in its every tittle and iota, 
has been fulfilled by Christ for us. *' In Chnst I see my avn^ 
in me I see Christ's righteousness," Luther. By gra^e ye are 
saved through faithj and that (grace — salvation) is not of your- 
selves (by works), it (that salvation) is the gift of God, else 
grace would not be grace, neither would it, unless it was ap- 
prehended by our faculty of faith be sure to all the Jew and 
Gentile seed. Hence the frequently repeated condition "if," 
" If ye be Christ's," " if he do these things," &c., " if any man 
will do his will," " whosoever will," &a ; and even with respect 
to «* reprobation," "what ifT Horn. ix. 22. Are not all my 
ways equal 1 saith the Lord. Yea, said Paul, " there is no re- 
spect of persons with God " (compare Bom. ii. 6, 7, 11, with 
Acts X. 35). Yet Spurgeon says, " Invitations of the most 
general character, nay, invitations which are universal in their 
scope, are perfectly consistent with (his view of) the (arbi- 
trary) election of God." (How illogical is this at best!) 
Furthermore, he most justly but not very consistently declares, 
that " the gospel lies in a nutrshelV* It is this, " Believe in 
the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved." " ThisT promise is 
the gospel; now this gospel is true, whatever else naay he false; 
whatever doctrine may or may not be of God, the gospel cer- 
tainly &." (Why then so much dogmatism and so much vain 
rationalism ? The weak mind of man cannot without great 
presumption attempt to scan the deep things of God. Hence 
what has all his sermon and long contestation been about ?) 
Well does Spurgeon exliort his hearers to remember God's 
gracious message, Ask, seek, knock; what consolation this, 
" for every one that asketh receiveth," &c. But see how he 
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again falls off ! " Power ! I have no power^ says the poor 
sinner ! Election stoops down and whispers. But if (if?) Qod 
wills to save you, he gives the power, &c. He gave it to others, 
why not to you /V (Ah ! Does not Spurgeon know that " God 
wills (without an if) all men to be saved ;" and this being God*8 
sworn truth, who need doubt or despair 1) " Have courage," 
says Spurgeon, •* look to the cross of Christ and Kv€." (How 
is this possible by his view ? But did not Christ say, he might 
have added, '<If I be lifted up I wiU (not shall) draw all men 
unto me," certainly not by /orce, but by the cords of love. 
This is the manner in which Qod draws all men to him, **Hear, 
and your souls shall live." Spurgeon*8 earnest conclusion is 
eqally faulty. " Do you see that moth ? &c, I can crush it in 
a moment ; whether it shall live or not depends absolutely 
upon whether I choose to crush it or let it go." (This is not 
true, not even with a sparrow, &c.; and vain man is even often 
crushed before the moth !) '* Sinner, this is your position now, 
God can damn you now.** (True ; but he adds,) " Yours is 
even a worse position than that There are seven persons now 
doomed for murder, &a ; if Her Majesty chooses to pardon 
them she can ; if 7U>t, the fatal bolt will launch them into 
eternity ! That is your case, sinner." (No such thing, there 
is no fatal drop in all God's cup of sufferings or doings with the 
sons of men ; he pardons not from mere caprice, "for, hear the 
voice divine, My nature is not like to yours, nor are my 
thoughts like thina" His long-suffering patience is because of 
his unwillingness that any should perish, and his willingness 
that all should repent, turn to him, and live, (2 Pet iii. 9 ) 
** The world, he next says, is one condemned cell, and if you are 
ever to be pardoned, God must do it." True, but on one con- 
dition. " Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the ffift of the Holy Ghost, Acts il 38. For there is 
no other name given under heaven among men whereby we must 
be saved; as it is written, ''for whosoever shall call on the 
name of the Lord shall be saved,'' (Acts iu 21.) Spurgeon at 
last answers the question correctly. " What wouldst thou have 
me to do that I might find favour and live ?" Answer, '' Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ, and you shall be saved ; for 
whosoever believeth ,in him shall never perish, but shall have 
eternal life." Amen, say I, and may God bless these last words. 
Yet Spurgeon, boastingly, says, •' I have nerer preached this 
doctrine without conversions, and I believe I never shall." 
Not so; said an old prophet of God, *' I have stretched out my 
hand all day in vain. I have spent my strength for nought. 
Who hath believed our report V* Not so, said Paul, when the 
people stoned and left him as dead;" yet Paul said he deter- 
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mined to know nothing among them but Christ and him cruci- 
fied, and he was with them in much trembling, for his bodily 
presence was weak and his speech contemptible, '* God haying 
chosen the weak to confound the mighty." Nevertheless^ be 
had in his day converts not ^feWy and after all, so has Spurgeon 
too. " May my hearers, said he, not " be drawn as the bird is 
drawn by the lure/' or may they not ** be driven^ as a dove is 
hunted by the hawk into the clefts of the rock," — *^only (and 
I agree with him), may they be sweetly compelled to come^" 
that is, not by dynamic law, but by moral suasion. Spargeoik 
has not, like Calvin, preached boldly the doctrine of pre-ordained 
damnation, as the eternal secret will, in opposition to, and icr 
contradiction of, the revealed will of God. He has only leP* 
his readers to infer it. Better far had he inferred that electioiB 
and its correlative damnation must necessarily be resolved int^ 
some infinitely higher law, still uniting loving mercy witi 
strict righteousness, no tittle of which is inconsistent with God^ 
revealed truth ; the ratio decidendi having in it no variables 
ness nor shadow of turning from the straight line of etenuM 
rectitude, it being an ignoring and abhorring of all falsehood 
and crookedness, that is, it being a pure negation of all imm 
tional, malevolence and arbitrary caprice on the part c^ Go<3 
See my review of Calvin, and John Wesley's characteristic^ 
of Calvinism, already quoted. 

SCHLEGEL. 

Whether we judge of this illustrious author by the flowing 
eloquence of his style, the depth of his though tS', or the grasg 
of his comprehensive mind, we must necessarily view his Philo- 
sophy of History as a woik of rare merit. No marvel that hia 
lectures in Vienna produced a ** sensation." At Rome theji 
must have been hailed as a complete vindication of what ifi 
there called the doctrine of " the absolute'' in Church and Stateu 
And yet, after all, what is it but a vain attempt to smooth the 
rough edges of her native ugliness and deformity, and to render 
her as pleasing whose only pleasure has been the practice ol 
self-indulgence, and every other shameful and degrading vice- 
Even St John wondered, when he saw her, with great admira^ 
tion! Hence it is a confessed mystery! that mystery o£ 
iniquity which was to be revealed. The origin of popery, he 
says, cannot be traced in history ! Neither Clement, nor even 
Gregory, were popes. Gregory said, God forbid " that Anti^ 
Christ, when he comes, should find that which was his own in 
the principles, or even in the titles, of the priesthood." And 
yet his immediate successor was t\iQ first pope ! But judging by 
its " root of bitterness," he might have perceived that, like its 
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^nnterpart, pagaDism, it could easily be known by its apples of 
Sodom, and its other poisonous fruit. Still, however, and not- 
withstanding so many free admissions of errors and imperfec- 
tions in the spirit of her policy, caused by the '< circumstances 
of the times^" Schlegel maintains, as Guizot and others have 
done, that the Church of Home was the means of promoting 
the eanse of general civilization, and of conquering and suIh 
daing barbarism by her higher-toned moral force ! Justinian's 
pandects, after their recovery, taught natural abstract morality 
©v«n without any knowledge of the true Gbd, and yet these 
^WB in their principles were so just, that they actually 
humanised society! But how was it possible that popish 
I^lgends concerning the old fathers and their marvellous and 
foolish acts, all forgeries, or, at best, old wives' fables, could ever 
^fieet a reformation of corrupt and barbarous manners either 
tM; home or abroad ? Still, Schlegel boldly maintains that all 
t^liat was good at the time of the Reformation proceeded from 
G-od through the instrumentality of his church, while he has 
^ctrefhlly omitted to mention those in&mous sales of indul- 
S^iMses, &c., which characterised that period, and which led to 
tile Reformation, as if there possibly could be any communion 
l>etwixt Christ and Baal, or light with darkness, or as if the 
•• holy, just, and good commandment" could for one moment 
'tolerate sin, or could, with the vilest corruption and prostitu- 
"tion of manners, for an instant coincide ! But protestantism, 
says our author, sprang out of Rationalism, hence its Ger- 
man Rationalistic fruits called Neology, Scepticism, Atheism ! 
^aa Caesar Borgio and others like him, such as Voltaire, not 
Atheists, or something even worse ? The truth is, the *' Gospel- 
^^ as Schlegel calls them, such as Luther and Melancthon, 
al(Mig with the princes of the Reformation, were men of God ; 
the multitude were not so wise, but they were as virtuous. 
Aighteonsness exalted the Germanic nation, but sin was the 
preach of Roma The new creed was far more theologi- 
^y scriptural, and far m6re generally influential than even 
ftat of Trent* But let che comparison betwixt the two 
churches be what it may, our philosophic historian, with all his 
^?cal acumen and power of discrimination, has not perceived 
thateven betwixt the "positive" Romanists and the " negative** 
^formers, as he names them, there was a tertium quid — a 
Spiritual entity — hence not a mere abstraction, which I call 
*e " Word of Life/' The Bible ! the Bible is the religion 
^Protestanta The Church ! Ubi Spiritus ibi ecclesia. Where 
*® Spii^t is, there is the church : *' Wherever two or three are 
^€t in my name, there am I in the midst of them," &c Her 

» Trent. Seep. 152, 
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law^ as our author justly says, is the law of love. Hence try 
both parties by this infallible test ; and first, what do we find 
in Rome ? Certainly no sane man can with truth affirm that 
ubi ecclesia ibi Spiritus, where the Church (of Rome) is, there 
is the Spirit ! No. Let the test of truth be applied, and w€ 
infallibly perceive that her scriptural name is truly MYSTERY' 
" Babylon the Great," &c., Rev. xvii. 5. No papist dare den;^ 
the justness of this interpretation, for read what the infaUibL* 
Pope Adrian VI. once said: "We are aware,** said Adriar 
" that for a long while past there has been much to be aboml 
nated in the holy See — abuses in spiritual things, excess in ttm 
exercise of privileges, all things perverted to evil, Corruptio: 
has descended from the head to the members; from the Fo]p: 
it has difiused itself among the prelates; we have all goo 
astray, there is none that hath done good, no, not onb. 
Yet this is said to be the mystical Church which Augustin 
commended as " the Church of the Redeemed/* the ground an^ 
pillar of the truth, and in all ages the bulwark of civil an< 
religious liberty ! " And I saw," said John, " the womaJ 
drunken with the blood of the saints, and with the blood o 
the martyrs of Jesus, &c And the woman thou sawest is tha 
great city which reigneth over the kings of the earth/' Re^ 
xvii. 18. 

Protestantism and Catholicism. 

Protestantism asserts positively the liberty of the humaJ 
mind to choose its own religion, for which it is responsible 
and must answer on its own peril at the bar of God — heuc 
progress is possible. Catholicism as positively asserts despoi 
ism, saying, Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther; an 
here thy proud waves shall be stayed ; hence there cannot I 
free progress without the risk of violating Canon law. " W 
declare^ define, and pronounce that it is essential to the sa» 
vation of every human being, that he be subject to the Rom^ 
Pontiff"; whosoever obeys not, let him die the death,^^ that i 
by the fire and burning of the pastoral office (Bull of PoJ 
Boniface VIII). Pope rius has called our Bible in his " Bri^ 
the gospel of the devil rather t|;Lan of Qod,^' and has repeat^ 
his anathemas in his late "Allocution." Hence the evil ^ 
Dogmatism in every form. 

The Monks and the Popr 

Europe is indebted to the good old monks, and not to t% 
Romish priesthood, for what is called modem civilizaticp 
They went out with their lives in their hands^ and many 
them sealed their testimony with their blood. Even LutL 
was a pious monk ; and what did Bishop Gillis say of hiir^ 
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" I was once alone (said Lather), and while thus wrapt up in 
his JSatanie solitude (thus ignoring all true monkish piety, for 
Luther at first, as many others had done, only desired reform), 
he cast for the first time into the moral world the brand of 
religious discord, which, until then, had been against the 
anuumtative teaching of the church an impossible weapon/' 
Truly so, for all that St Paul had gloried in as " heresy,*^ had 
been extinguished by the cruel death of John Huss, ** by the 
fire and burning of her pastoral office.'' Still, however, the 
blood of the martyrs continued to be the seed of the church, 
not according to Schlegel, but according to the tnie *' philo- 
sophy of history," as founded on matters of fact. Even Galileo 
quaked when he heard the thunder rolling from the Vatican, 
and swore that his grand discovery was a lie. Not so Luther. 
True it was that, when, in his monkish solitude, that light of 
diyine truth, which is only in the Bible, beamed into his mind 
and dispelled all that material rationalism (the fruit of Pro- 
teetantism, as Schlegel calls it !) which had long darkened his 
understanding, and he who had been so long the slave of Satan 
(hence of Romish superstition) was instantly set/ree, then only 
could he, for the first time, exclaim, Nunc cogito ergo sum/ 
Then only could he, for the first time, claim for himself and 
his fellows their just rights, and vindicate, in name of universal 
humanity, the moral freedom and dignity of man ! It was 
to the glory of Luther that he, like Paul, stood at the bar of 
Caesar's judgment-seat, and there defended the truth of vital 
Christianity, unlike the man of mere human rationalistic 
science, who abjured even his own rationality ! and yet, said he, 
** the world still moves after all." No marvel that Luther 
^4e Wycliffe, again spread open to the world that book of 
<tivine wisdom which Popery had closed and sealed with its 
^Ven seals, whereby the peoples were enveloped in a cloud of 
^yptian darkness, so thick that it might have been felt as the 
^©ritable ** shadow of death !" There was no one left, said one 
^f her bishops to Leo, even *' to peep or to mutter,'* no one to 
Appose or question his proud and blasphemous supremacy! 
^tence Pope Leo, like a Pagan Buddha, thought he was the 
**^camate God ; nay more, that he was the only veritable 
^^ity ! Hence in the papal bull concerning indulgences, are 
^tiese words, " Now is heaven opened ; now is grace and sal- 
^^tion oflfered ; Christ, acting no more himself as God, has 
'^iMgned ALL his' power to the Pope," and as Tetzell said, as 
m as the money sounds in the hoo3 the soul is relieved fh>m 
^^Tgatory.* 

* It was a large chest, and it is still preserved. I lately saw it in the Pro- 
church vestry at Utterbach. 
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Civilization of Eubope. 

Guizot, like Schlegel, and several protestants of no mean 
names, have appealed to the teaching of history to shew that 
the Bishops of Borne had proved themselves, in every age, to 
have been ** the natural instruments of God's providence in 
working out the salvation and the civilization of mankind." 
Thus, it is commonly said that it was the Roman Church 
^' that saved Christianity, which subdued the barbarians them- 
selves, and became the link, the medium, the principle of 
civilization, as between the Roman and the barbarian worlds.** 
But let Gibbon be our authority ; even a sceptic is a better his- 
torian than a bigoted papist, or a half-and-half protestant. 
Hence it is well luown, as Gibbon has proved, that the Roman 
Church subdued the barbarians not by her faith, but by the 
grandeur of her pagan priestly attire and her gorgeous cere- 
monial, in all which the barbarians recognised an image and 
likeness of, although vastly superior in extravagance to their 
own equally sensuous and idolatrous priesthood ; for they saw 
the pontiff wearing on his head the tiara, the identical fish 
crown of the priests of Dagon, and on his shoulders the iden- 
tical " purple" which the heathen poniifeos maocinms used to 
wear, and which Gratian in disgust had cast off and had given 
to Pope Damasus! They also saw in the Pope's hand not 
the standard of the cross, but the crosier — the veritable hea- 
then (Cicero's) Augur's road! The barbarians ^'marvelled 
with great admiration," and worshipped the image of the 
apostasy. But so far from the Roman Church having been in 
any degree the principle of civilization, she was not only the 
means of extinguishing the last glimmerings of the light of 
divine truth which then existed, and of re-establishing by her 
Nicene Council image- worship, Platonic services for the living 
and the dead, as well as Plato's purgatorial fires for purifi- 
cation of men's souls, and Buddhistical infallibility, in order to 
sustain her unwarrantable supremacy, but also by her twofold 
sceptre was the mean of subjugating and enslaving the minds 
of all the people of Europe — Whence the dark ages. 

"^ She eomes I she eomes I the sable throne behold, 
Of night primeval i and of chaos old ! 
Now at her felt approach, and secret might, 
Art after art goes out, and all is night. 
See, skulking tnUh to her old cavern led. 
Mountains oicasuistrt/ heap*d on her head, 
Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shiney 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine" 

Better far for the world and Christianity had the barbarians 
blotted the name of Kome out of the map of Europe, and razed 
her stateliest monuments to their very foundation. What did 
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the learned Maitlaud (a RomiMust) say respecting the spiritual 
power of the church militant on earth ? / lamient, abhor, and 
am amazed at the superstitions^ blasphemies, and idolatries 
which have grown out of that opinion. 

Philosophy op History. 

But, after all, Schlegel's censures of modem philosophers are 
afl just as they are severe. His palpable mistake, however, con- 
sisted in attempting to trace every phase of error to an unnatural 
root, viz., the Reformation. For assuredly no unprejudiced 
mind can venture to assert that Rationalism^ Scepticism, Fan- 
theism, and Atheism necessarily sprang out of, or had their 
source in, that which was essentially in itself holy^ just, and 
good. Liberty of action is inherent in every moral mind. It is 
essentially a Christian principle — hence St James calls it the 
**royal,'* or as Fhilo said, the '* divine law of liberty," which 
diverges neither to the right hand nor to the left This law of 
reason no doubt requires, as Schlegel says, divine illumination and 
guidance ; but where was that light to be found but in the 
Bible, whose all-perfect law was given as a lamp to our feet, 
and a light to our path 1 That law, as I have proved, had for 
long been, and still is, hid from Romish eyes, as exemplified by 
the cruel imprisonment of Matamoras and his companions in 
the Spanish hulks, for the unpardonable crmie of Bible read- 
ing ! Nor can it be denied that that unjust sentence was fiilly 
acquiesced in by the '^ holy father '' at Rome ; for what was 
the purport of Pope Pius's late allocution ^ In his last '' Brief" 
he declared that the Bible is '* the gospel of the devil rather 
than of God," and he has repeated his anathemas in his 
late allocution ! To say that these have only reference to the 
protestant translation is obviously absurd, for every scholar 
knows that our protestant edition is the best which exists. 
^'Search the scriptures" is a divine command, for they are 
profitable for doctrine, reproof, and correction, that the man of 
God may be made perfect and wise unto salvation. True, m^i 
may abuse their liberty — ^they may possibly use it for a cloak 
of maliciousness, or they may wrest and pervert it, as St Peter 
said, to their own destruction; but not so those who have 
learned Christ and have tasted the heavenly gift, and have felt 
the power of the world to cowe, unless they let the good word 
slip out of their minds, and thereby render it unfruitful. But 
even admitting the possibility of all this misuse of Scripture, as 
exemplified in the popes and prelates, as Pope Adrian admitted^ 
what right has any man to deny m€ the true bread of life, that 
I might be fed on vile popish husks ? If any one in these cir- 
cumstances be perishing for lack of knowledge, will not the 
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righteons Lord call the careless shepherd to account, and re- 
quire the blood of that lost one at his hands ? Is it not enough 
that the careless shepherd has fleeced his flock and trampled 
down the spiritual pasture ? Must he also defile the pure 
stream of eternal truth by pouring into its living fountain those 
waters of gall and wormwood which have rendered it so full of 
nauseous bitterness, that no human soul can drink thereof 
and live / Nay more, is it not a truth that heresies have sprung 
up in all ages, in the Greek as well as in the Roman Churches, 
and why not also in those of the Reformed ? The only question 
is, do the Protestant Churches cherish them ? Did not the 
Church of Rome claim Voltaire and others as her most accom- 
plished sons 1 He sowed broadcast that Atheistic seed which 
grew up and flourished in the bosom of the Romish Church* 
Its fruit was the extreme of bitterness even to priestly taste ! 
The goddess of reason was neither Elizabethan nor German^ 
Hence she was not a Lutheran or a vile rationalistic protes- 
tant. She was of a less pure extraction, she sprang from pol- 
luted Catholicism, and yet her garments were all steeped i 
priestly blood ! Schlegel in one thing is correct. The Frenc 
revolution, he seems to say, was God's righteous retribution 
sacrifice for sacrifice — blood for blood. The best and nobl 




of their race had long lain unheeded, having been inhumanly 
massacred on St Bartholomew's eve — the successors ofthos^^^ 
Jesuitical perpetrators during the revolution — lay unpitied 
when weltering in their blood. And yet, after all, said Schlegel 
whatever good has been or is, has sprung from Catholicism, an< 
whatever evil has been or is, has as necessarily sprung fron 
Protestantism ! Certainly that is a very great mistake. AlE-^^ 
history is to secular men a deep unfathomable mystery, 
enigma; but to the Protestant spiritualist, all is ascribed 
God's righteous government — exemplifying extreme patiem 
and forbearance, and yet visiting the iniquities of the fathers oi^c^o 
their unrepenting children unto the third and fourth generatior^^ ^^ 
of them that hate, and shewing mercy unto thousands of 
that love, &c. And here Schlegel touches a chord whose vi-- 
brations afiect alike every pious heart, whether Catholic o^^ "^ 
Protestant. It is a heavenly symphony, ** Glory to God in ihtm^ 
highest, good will towards men, and on the earth jpeooe.' 
Hence Schlegel shews that the peace oi Westphalia was B.^fina 
and not an interim settlement of the " rights " of two oppoain^^ 
parties, proceeding on a new principle which he calls the Ohris— ' 
tian law of love. Strange principle this, after thirty yearn €^ 
hate and war, even to the knife ! Had not the Romish part]f 
felt its weakness, there never would have been such a concordat 
by which Protestantism was established on a political baais^ and 
on which also rest those principles of international law whieb 
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Still settle all mutnal rights and privileges, by what is called 

tlie " balance of power," which keeps the woridly powers in 

clxeck. And yet, after all, we have never seen a solid and per- 

msLnent universal peace ; neither are the people contented in any 

single State. Schlegel points to England, in order to shew that 

Ireland is her weakest side ! Who does not know both the 

cot'uae and its relative effect ? Protestantism has relaxed and 

yielded much. Catholic emancipation has favoured the papists, 

hy giving to them equal rights. But Popery, notwithstanding 

Solilegel's new law of love, remains in statu quo ; that is, she 

IB aa absolute and positive, ungenerous and unmerciful, yea, as 

hitting and as hateful, as from the very first ! Hence her law 

^ like that of the Medes, it changeth not. We (still) declare, 

^e£ne, and pronounce that it is essential to the salvation of 

®V€ry human being that he be svhject to the Roman Pontiff. 

w'hosoever obeys not, as Scripture declares (which is not true), 

** let him die the death," that is, " by the fire arid burning of 

^lie pastoral office " (Bull of Pope Boniface VIII.) — ^and no 

^^Ustake. Hence Schlegel pleads that a few of the Jesuits 

should be universally tolerated. He here lets out his cloven foot. 

The Jesuits. 

Loyola was the founder of the " Society of Jesus;'* the Pope 

1.pproved. They were at first men of the highest talent, virtue, 

^d true fortitude. Their labours were incessant, and they did 

lliucli good; but, like all human institutions, the Society of 

Jesus soon degenerated, and having lost their original virtue^ 

"they became the moral pests of Europe. They became family 

teachers, and wormed out all family secrets and communicated 

*t:bein to the Pope. The books of Rome contained the name 

^nd history of every nobleman. They sowed dissensions in 

ifamilies to answer their varied ends. Their policy was so 

^srooked that not one of their lines was straight. Pascal ex- 

^^^osed and chastised them with a scorpion^s lash ; their pre- 

^^pts were so infamously immoral, that the Jesuits were 

1>aiii8bed out of Portugal, Spain, and France, even the Pope 

^refused to receive them, and they were driven from his shores; 

"thousands died from starvation. Thus ended the Jesuits in 

^arope, and the Society of Jesus was legally dissolved by 

ihe Pope. In Russia they are still tolerated. Pope Pius, 

however, has again reconstituted them, to serve him in his time 

of need^ and they exist in force in Rome, in Ireland, and in 

^Edinburgh. Their chapel at Lauriston has for its symbol a 

** bleeding heart.'* Little do men know the evil they have 

done and are still doing. What means that Jesuit's cry, '' Ye 

milUoDS, keep your powder dry, and bide your time T' Mean- 
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while those whom we denounce from the altar, " let them die 
the death;** if not by burning, let it be by cowardly assassina* 
tion ! How can there be peace in Ireland where it is not a 
crime to violate the law of Ood ? Thou shalt not kill, saith 
the Lord. 

GrODLESS PHILOSOPHY. 

I have already said that Schlegel has justly censured that 
godless philosophy which sprang up some time before the 
eighteenth century. Sceptics have existed ever since the days 
of Cain. No maryel that they still exist. But it is fearful to 
learn from Schl^el that a great portion of high and low in 
every society may be so characteiised. When I come, said 
our Lord, shall I find faith on the earth ? All things are evi* 
dently hastening on *' the final consummation.'' '* The end of 
all things is'at hand, a thousand years are as one day," said an 
apostle. Still it is instructive to learn from Schlegel the view 
he took of godless philosophy. There is no imity among Pro- 
testants, so said a Catholic bishop ; ^* within itself (the Protes- 
tant Church), in so far as it is still possible to apprehend the 
idea of its autonomy, an imity of which the whole groundwork 
is an agreement to differ^ while without, every child of rebel- 
lion, every hypocrite in diplomacy, every political bandit, with 
or without a crown, rush on regardless of principle towards the 
unhallowed goal of their ambition, viz., the uprooting of Chris- 
tianity, and the deification of self-indulgence.'^ There is a just 
distinction well marked in the above quotation. True, the Pro- 
testant Church has its sections within, and its infidel opponents 
outside her pale— an " agreement to differ," even within the 
Church, is virtually a dictate of the eternal law of love. It was 
the basis of that peace which was established by the West^a-- 
lian conventioa Hence it respected opposing national r%ghU, 
Protestant dogmas generally have in them a reservation, ^'go 
far as agreeable to God's word ;" but Popish dogmas, however 
revolting to reason and opposed to Scripture, admit of no sodi 
accommodation. They dogmatically assert, and as despotically 
command, ^* This affirm, and thou shalt live ;" <^ This deny^ and 
thou must die the death ;" not only temporally but eternally, in 
Platonic purgatorial fire, unless it please ^^ my Lord God'' the 
Pope to deliver from damnation all those souls whose relatives 
have as much piety as enables them to pv/rchaae their release! 
No marvel that it is said that there are no heretics within the 
bosom of the Church of Rome ; still, after all .there is a pal- 
pable disunity both in her internal and external organisation,* 

* Th:b Council of Trbmt. — The French ambassador alone appean to 
have spoken in &vonr of the Protestants, decUring that, so far fr<»n being ^ 
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a. visible eontention even unto blood. True, it is, at present 
ixiore characterised by political rebellion against absolute des- 
potism, than }>j positive moral abnegation of its spiritual dog- 
matism — ^but what of that ? Is not liberty sweet f 

** For e'en the name of freedom is a jewel 
Of mighty value, and the man who has it, 
Even in a small degree, has noble wealth."— Philo. 

This name of freedom is well known in France, and is now still 
better known in Italy. Thus, when we see a new Italian nation- 
^^ty arifidng, and stripping the Pope of his so called vested rights, 
how natural is it for Protestants to view this unexpected phe- 
xiomenon as a providential sign of the times, teaching every 

^Muse of the troables which existed in France, they were the injured party. 
He plainly stated that abuses had crept into the Church, that reformation was 
'^^CMary, and that the king and the whole French people expected reform. 
** If the fathers,*' said he, " shonld ask why France is not in peace ? no other 
Gnawer can be given than that which Jehu gave to Joram of old, What peace 
Ccao there be) to long a* the whoredoms of thy mother Jezebel, and her witch- 
crafts, are so many?" 

The Apocryphal books were declared to be of equal authority with the 
c^auon of Scripture, and that the traditions of the fathers (although full of con- 
tradictions) are to be regarded as of equal authority with the Holy Bible. 
The Vnleate translation of the Scriptures was declared the only true transla- 
^^ ; and all persons who refused to subscribe to their final doctrinal decrees 
"^•re to be anathematized, and (by the fire and burning of the pastoral office) 
^t off from the communion of the Church. 

The Papal decree that followed prohibited all Catholics from writing notes 
Or comments npon it, or even defending it without permission. 

These decrees caused considerable murmuring, but the most refractory of all 

^Qre the French. No commanding attitude on the part of the Pope, and no 

^^t^taffem of dexterity on the part of his agents, could induce the Gallican 

^harch to snccnmb. They specified no less than twenty-three articles, which 

^•re directly opposite, in their very letter, to the ancient usages of the realm, 

^tid as equally destructive of civil and of religious liberty. " In aU which 

l^ ^rtio nlara," said the celebrated Pasquiei^, '* we have found such a repugnance 

^^d contravention to our ancient liberties, that we can never be induced to 

^'^eeive this conncil." And he adds, '* The Council (of Trent) seems desirous 

^^ establishing a new empire over kings, princes, barons, and every civil juris- 

^lotioo; ^isuy, then, has this Council never been received in France, by 

'^hieh, with the single stroke of the pen the Pope would acquire more antho- 

^^ty than he has been able to do since the commencement of our common Chris- 

'^jaoity." And he concludes thus, ** 1 have no intention to deprecate the good 

fathers of Trent, but 1 cannot help wishing that their zeal and devotion had 

^een aeoompanied with a little more wisdom, and that, in guarding the pretendtd 

JDrivileges of the Holy See, they had not furnished its real enemies with the 

Attest weapons to overthrow it.'* 

Of all Catholic nations, France has been always the greatest modem oppo- 
nent to Papal usurpation ; and it is the influence which her ancient traditions 
^ave on the mind of Napoleon, that enables him even now to restrain and 
-snodify the Papal tyrant's power. If he dared to liberate France from Papal 
' sopremaoy, he would not only establish his dynasty on a sure basis, but gain 
for his name inmiortal renown. If the Pope loses France, the first son of the 
Church, he has no other alternative than to throw himself into the arms of 
Biusial But be it so, Ezekiel predicted that the Assyrian tyrant shall be 
slain on the mountains of Israel ! 

M 
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« 

despot, whether spiritaal or temporal, that there is one highe^r 
than Emperors, Popes, Cardinals, and Bishops, "who judgeth right- — 
eoasly, and giveth the sceptre of dominion to whom he wiL.]] 
(see Daniel), that through their instrumentality he migh^^ 
avenge the blood of his slaughtered saints, on the unrepentia 
heirs of those who had perpetrated, without remorse, so mam. 
horrid and infernal crueltiea How true it is that man's cru^l 
hand is God's righteously avenging sword ! Even Cyrus h8i.<j 
been prophetically sumamed Cyrus, although he knew not God! 
No marvel that Catholic France has been the/r«^of liberatoiig 
even in opposition to imperial instincts, so called by Napoleon 
and the Czar, " destiny," or fate. No marvel that a Garibalcli 
so lately strewed fair Italy's plains with vanquished dust ! 

Magenta and Solfeeino. 

<* Where bodiog victims did the priests affright — 
Such peals of thunder never ponred from high. 
Nor forky lightnings flashed from such a suUen iky. 
Red meteors ran across the ethereal space, " 

Stars disappeared and comets took their place ; 
For this the Lombardean plains once more were strewed 
With Roman bodies, tJidjust heaven thought ^oo(i 
To fatten twice those fields with Roman blood r* 

Mankind ought to learn from this a lesson, and think that God's 
judgments, which are everywhere, are not mere accidefttSi 
as if the blood of two thousand worshippers of the Virgin at 
Santiago, according to Bona Ventura's Psalter, could possibly b« 
mingled with their blasphemous sacrifices, without a Tbos ; 
saith the Lord. Was not the bloody French revolution a just 
judgment on the wicked successors of those who instigated aod ' 
perpetrated the massacre of St Bartholomew's eve ? True, the 
Pope sang Te Deuma and rejoiced ; he even struck a medal 
to commemorate it, but what of that 1 The revolution shewed 
God's view of it. The cruel and bloody hands of godless philo- 
sophers were God's avenging sword ! And did not the flight of 
Pope Pius on a late occasion bespeak his terror, when the vox 
populi demanded human rights? Has he even yet repented 1 
What can he look for else than blood for blood ? The order of 
God's proyidence seems often to consist in giving the blessingB 
of civil liberty, prior to the gift of those higher spiritaal bless- 
ings, which alone can make the peoples truly /r6€. The bondage 
of Israel was broken before they reached mount Sinai Till 
then, God *' never spoke of sacrifices,'' and yet he was their 
present God. Slavery and political bondage are mmatural. 
God afflicts not willingly, even the least of his creaturea 
Hence judgments are God's strange work, on account of man^s 
abuse of liberty, and because of his perversenesa Hence after 
anarchy follows iron despotism, as a sovereign remedy for the 
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care of man's lawless licentiousness. Even a bloody Nero was 
better than a reign of terror, as was seen in France. Again we 
diBCOYer that tyrants are not necessarily cruel. No men on 
earth have greater scope for the exercise of virtuous talents. 
But how seldom do we read of a Solomon, a Cyrus, or an Alfred? 
It is a fatal mistake for tyrants to suppose that they have a 
divine right to do as they please with their own. They have 
their commissions from God. Hence the first Napoleon was 
everywhere successful, until he had done his appointed work ; 
the northern elements were to his army more destructive than 
his enemy's sword. It was a rebuke from heaven. He had 
done wickedly in Syria, God even required of him just reckon- 
ing, and in effect blood for blood. Even the despotism of the 
Pope sprang out of the same spirit of elation, which character- 
ised Ignatius and Polycarp ! As bishops, they held that they 
were not responsible to man, but only unto God. They were so 
called " holy fathers" in violation of Christ's holy word. They 
said that their co-presbyters were only in the place of the 
'ipostles, while they themselves were each and all co-equal, 
having divine power, even ** unto the uttermost ends of the 
earth," hence they believed that they were in the very place of 
God ! The churches tolerated this great error, and out of it 
sprang that vain word ** right- worshipful," as applied to men, 
and that subsequent usurpation of the fird Pope, which after- 
"Wards proved so disastrous to ** the people of God." " Be ye 
not called fathers, masters, or lords over God's heritage, for 
Qod is your Father, and I am your Master, and your Lord." 
Be ye servants, I have shewn you an example, I have washed 
your very feet !* 

• HiSTOBT OF Pope BY Abbidqed (from my Tract " Verus"). — The first 
Uow at the independency of the bishops was struck by the metropolitan bishops. 
1!hey nominated the bishops over the Churches near them, and they were called 
Cheroepisoopi, or country bishops, who thus became subject to them. The me- 
tropolitans next strove amongst themselves ** who should be the greatest," for 
when Constantine made a new division of the empire, and gave new titles to 
Ills great officers, the Church followed his example. Thus the metropolitans 
aammed the title of patriarchs, or fathers. They too began a contest for supre- 
inaoy. A father must have children, hence each became a bishop of bishops, 
ISither of all the Churches within its bounds. The ordinary bishops thus lost 
their independence. The p>atriarchs next contested for primary of rank. He of 
Jenualem, " the mother of all the Churches,'' had the best claim, but he was 
po&r and did not succeed. Rome, as the greatest and most ancient city, gained 
the victory, and the p>atriarch of Constantinople became only second in rank. 
Both of these regained the high notions of Ignatius and Polycarp, viz., that 
they were in the place of* God, and thus claimed equality. But the title of 
nmk gave rise to a new claim of supremacy. And here again the contest was 
betwixt JEtome and Constantinople. The latter claimed on the ground that be 
resided at the seat of government. The patriarch of Rome having priority of 
rank, soon assumed the supremacy. Felix summoaed the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople before him and excommunicated him. The patriarch laughed at 
the impotency of this first bolt of Papal thunder, and excommunicated Felix 
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Even Gr^ory the Great was only a bishop, and had said, 
God forbid ** that Antichrist, when ' revealed/ shall find that 
which was his own in the principles (Ignatius's spirit of ela- 
tion), or even in the titlea of the priesthood." The violation of 
Christ's perfect precept soon led to absolute wickednesa The 
Pope was at first only a holy father, like Saint Clement o 
Rome, and on a perfect equality with all other bishops, bu 
after his successor's usurpation, his title of simple bishop na 
turally became more dignified. The bishop of bishops mus 
necessarily be more than his first simple '* holiness ;" hence h 
was styled most holy father, and at last '^ my Lord Goo th 





in retnni ! He then daimed the supremacy over the eastern Charche§» Imt 
not succeed to his heart's desire, and he called down npon himself Gregorys 
wrath, who protested in name of God and the whole Church against all 
nsarp>ation, as being the very ipirit of Antichrist. But the next patriarch 
Rome saw that it had become necessary, in this confusion of things, that a oifc^^i e 
one should be supreme ; and who could have a better title than himself ? ^^He 
was already primus in rank, and he now claimed tpiritual supresacy also, a^^r^d 
gained the victory. Still, however, retaining the high notions of Ignatius, tlw ^t 
he who was formerly a bishop, and now the bishop of bishops, was more ah^^t'O- 
Intely ''in the place of God.'* He thus became father of the universal Ghnr^^li> 
and was called " Most holy Father, and our Lord God the Pope I" all otl» -^r 
bishops being subject to him. The Pope's claim was finally confirmed by O^m at 
wicked Emperor Phocus, a.d. 606 ; and Dr Gumming says that his ezistei^ft-^M 
terminates in a.d. 1866. If, however, the ** three years and a half " me^^ ^ 
tioned in the Apocalypse are literal years, they must refer to some politi^^'^ 
tyrant about to arise, who (in conjunction with the Pope) shall subjugate t^'V^ 
world, as many of the primitive fathers believed. Then will be the '* time ^ 
Jacob's trouble," bat our Lord will come personally to deliver him, see Pa. zl 
8, 9; Isaiah ii. 1, 4, compared with chap. Ixvi. 15, also chap. Iziii. 4, Ixix. 2 
Ezekiel zxxiv. 24, xxxvii. 24, 25, &c. The separation of the Greek and Lai 
Churches is another proof of the n8urp>ation of the Pope, and the question ai 
viz.. Whether of the two is the true Church ? This ^vision, as well asi' 
among Protestants, also proves that there is no perfect Church on earth. T. 
true Church is still an imperium in imperio, a Church eveq within a. Chi 
** where two or three are met in my name, there I am." Even in the 
corrupt Church God has a few names called " my people ;" ubi Spiritus 
eccletia — where the Spirit is, there is the Church. It is now said, ubi eeeU 
ibi SpirituSf where the Church is, there is the Spirit. It is even said in ooi 
mon speech that the building itself is a Church I The bishops of ~ 
being desirous of perfecting their title as successors of the apostles, lately h»l 
a communication with the Greek Church, whose order of succession is eoi 
sidered more perfect than that of Rome, for the purpose of connecting the Ui 
of succession, but what was the result I know not. Probably the 
confirmed one of them and he the rest. These Scottish bishops dearly 
Ignatins's notions of Episcopal dignity, for the inferior clergy bow the knee 
kiss their Episcopal rin?. They have never, however, like their brethren tfc^' 
Puseyites of Sogland, been so mean and base as to surrender their indepenc^' 
ence by kissing the Pope's t^ie. How deeply rooted are the erroneous notioC^ 
of Ignatius in the present day I Hence the term, ^ Once a priest, always ^ 
priest.'' But if this were a primitive truthj how could Clement in the first 
century have only besceched the Church at Corinth to restore their deposed 
bishops, on the sole ground that they had not deserved such treatment? If they 
had been bad men, Clement would have commended instead of blamed them for 
their acts. As bishops were at first appointed " with consent of the Chnrcb," 
so each Church had independent power to depose. 
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Pope!^ Hence Papal infallibility, and all the evils of indul- 
geoces which necessarily succeeded — hence that monstrous 
P«tpal Bull of Leo concerning indulgences. ** Now is heaven 
0{>«ned ; now is grace and salvation offered ; Christ, acting no 
^ff^ore himself as Ood has resigned all his power to the Pope." 
Clxrist then disowned his Church. The apostasy predicted by 
Sti Paul, and prophetically and so graphically described by 
I^aniel, was thus fulfilled and verified word for word ! Poli- 
^^cal despotisms have all sprung from the same root — the same 
^^Ise spirit of elation. Had men, or failing them, the bishops, 
'^^tained their ideal independence, they would have certainly 
Exercised their natural just rights, and never would have sub- 
mitted to absolutism in any shape, far more so if they had held 
themselves as servants of the Church, accountable to men as 
"W-ell as to God. How natural it was for Popery to ally itself 
'With political despotism, as well as superstition, in whatever 
form ! Hence, the Papists' public altars. It must be deaths 
Said Plato, to all who refuse to worship according to established 
Utuf^ seeing that such are traitors to the State ; even to erect 
domestic altars, was in his view a violation of despotic law, 
Which always says, " Thou shalt not think," — "that is, do only 
80 and so, and thou shalt live; this deny, and thou must die." 
See Bull of Pope Boniface VIII., already quoted; he that 
obeys not the Pope, let him die the death. &;c. Hence, betwixt 
' ^operj and ancient tyranny and superstition there is no dif- 
ference; and yet we read of many philosophic sects, who in 
Qvery age did nothing but dogmatically quarrel and even 
fight — ^the Arians and Trinitarians too often did so. Pytha- 
goras had tried to establish a new school, but it was soon for- 
<sibly shut up. Socrates next attempted the same thing, and 
lie was condemned to die the death.*' Plato followed, and by 
eucQumbing to tyrannical law, helped to establish it in its most 
xnalignant form — " It is impossible,'' said he, *' for a man to be 
« friend to an enemy." What then was Platonic love ! Hence, 
80 far from being condemned on account of his higher teaching, 
"he was rather honoured by his country, and glorified by Chris- 
tian posterity as " the Divine Plato ;" while our great apostle 
was only called, not a Doctor Paul, but only a simple Saint. 
Aristotle, Plato's pupil, put the keystone into the arch of con- 
tradictory and godless philosophy, by declaring that " revenge 
was not only jtist but honourable." Nimrod's Babylonish 
tyranny was by Alexander transferred to Greece, and from 
thence, by Aristotle's influence, it was duly transmitted to old 
mother Rome; hence superstition, notwithstanding all their 
esoteric teaching, became rampant everywhere. True, the 
heathen were said to have been converted to the orthodox 
•reed. But while philosophers, such as Cicero and Seneca, 
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laaghed at the folly of idolatry with aagury thereto annexed, 
and publicly practised it for the vulgar's sake, what else could 
have been expected in these circumstances than scepticism 
among the wise, and among the vulgar barbarians nought bat 
absolute foolishness ? Hence the popular elections of bishops 
were often attended with much shedding of blood I* How 

* CoDstantiDe not only assumed the title of Bishop of bishopn, bat ezerdsed 
supreme power over the Church. He became pontifex nuutimus, and wore the 
same purple which had been worn by the pagan emperors in their character of 
supreme pontiffs. The pagan Dragon was no doubt *' wounded to death/' yet 
it was again revived, and that by the very emperor who inflicted the deadly 
wound. The p>agan priestly ''purple" was accordingly worn by Constantioe 
and his successors, until the reign of Gratian, who refused to wear it, and it 
was bestowed on Pope Demasns, who thereupon became the legitimate Bnooeaor 
of the pagan pontifex maximtu; and so strong was the hold, that p agan i sm 
still had in Rome, even after the fire of Vesta was extinguished, and state 
support was withdrawn from the vestals, that, as Gibbon says, '' The image and 
altar of victory were indeed removed from the senate house, but the emperor 
yet spared the statues of the gods which were exposed to public view; four 
hundred and twenty-four temples or chapels still remained to satisfy the devotioa 
of the people, and in every quarter of Rome the delicacy of the Christians was 
offended by the fumes of idolatrous sacrifices." Yet, in the short space of fifty 
years, a great revolution was effected, paganism became extinct, as is proved by 
the Edict of Theodosius, a.d. 423, which contains these words, " The pagans 
that remain, although now we believe there are none" This revolution, how- 
ever, while it exalted the Church, did not add to the purity of her commuoioD, 
for in exact proportion as paganism disappeared from without the Church, is 
the very same proportion it appeared within it. Pagan dresses for the prie8tl^ 
pagan festivals for the people, pagan doctrines and ideas of all sorts became 
everywhere in vogue, (Gieseler, vol. ii. pp. 45, 46). It is thus evident that the 
pontiffs were accepted by the pagans in their character of pontifew mcunmuSf 
and who, in flocking into the Roman Church, and rallying around the new 
pontiff, did not change their creed or worship, but brought both into the Church 
along with them 

In A.D. 755, Pepin, king of France, made over to the Pope twenty-two cities 
of Italy; and in one part of Europe at least, the successor of the poor and 
humble Peter reigned uncontrolled in the exercise of civil and ecclesiastical 
authority, and united to his own person, the office of king and priest. Thus be 
became the political Antichrist. In a succeeding age he laid claim to ioialli- 
bility, and in the prostration of the human understanding and presumptuous 
plenitude of apostolical power, he disposed of crowns and governments at bis 
pleasure. 

In the tenth century, the fear of purgatory was carried to an extraordinary 
height, exceeding even the apprehension of final judgment and everlasting 
misery. And in latter times, prayers and masses were continually offered np 
for the souls of those who bad passed into the preparatory state. All the saints 
in heaven were supplicated in order to shorten or mitigate the punishment 
which fire, according to the ancient heathens, was necessary for the purification 
of the soul ; and rich gifts were bestowed upon the Church. Some of the 
larsrest bequests which the clergy ever inherited, were the result of this profit- 
able doctrine. The season of sickness and the hour of death were the times 
when such donations were extorted. The dying transgressor readily parted 
with his possessions to secure the mediation of the saints ; and the priests declared 
tliat the mediation of the saints was not to be secured without benefactions to 
the clergy. 

Absolution. — The snbstituLion of the Pope in the place of God, was tbe 
origin of this impious assumption ; and it is easy to perceive that it only served 
to degrade the understanding, by subjecting it to the opinion and authority of an 
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different is the loving spirit of Protestant vitality, so truly 
called Christianity, as a cause producing its relative effects, viz., 
— ^works of charity, and universal benevolence, as manifested in 

individiial, while it relaxed, at the same time, the ties of all moral obligation. 
In the period of the Crusades, it was exercised in all its blasphemous extent — 
few sins were left unpardoned. The gates of paradise were opened wide to 
receive the consecrated battalions, the " Loyola*Iike" warriors of the cross were 
washed by one deed of the Pope from all sin I And in the thick darkness of the 
age, there were few who could search into the grounds of the Papal authority, 
and fewer who were willing to expose its impious character. 

The Pope*8 claim to infallibility was a thing unknown to the early bishops, 
and it is 80 gross an absurdity that it refutes itself. The writings of the fathers 
are admitted by all to contain a mass of contradictions ; so may it be said of 
eonsubfttantiation — a mystical notion that Christ was somehow present with the 
elements of the supper ; but even Augustine held that Christ was not bodily 
present, but spiritually present, and that the bread and wine were only symbols. 
See I. Taylor of Cambridge, on the Eucharist. )n 1215, the Pope, by his final 
decree, declared the doctrine of transabstantiation, or the conversion of the bread 
and wine into the real body and blood of Christ 1 The wafer, by the priest's 
Word, creates these substances ipto a perfect Christ. Thus the finite human 
body of onr Lord must not only, at the bidding of the priest, descend from 
beaven, but He must descend in as many distinct bodies as there are masses per- 
formed on the same day and same moment I Consnbstantiation is in a spiritual 
Sense true, for his spirit is everywhere present, but transubstantiation is an 
Impious lie. It not only destroys the identity of our Lord's true human body, 
l>ot asserts the ubiquity of the same body, and thereby, in efiect, denies its 
Very existence " as bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh." * But this was 
xiecessary to support the sacrifice of the mass, — or ten thousand Christs sacrificed 
^ay by day I 

This horrifying doctrine is expressed by Humbert in the confession prepared 
for Archbishop Berenger of Angers, who maintained the opposite doctrine. 
^hus " the bread and wine, after consecration, are not only a sacrament, but also 
'tte real body and blood of Jesus Christ; and this body and blood are handled 
"^y the priests, and consumed by the faithful, and not in a sacramental sense, but 
$n reality and in truth as other sensible objects are;" and hence it may be gnawed 
^y a mouse, and is in fact liable to corrnption. 

Thus the high notions of Ignatius have, like all other errors, had a very bane- 
ful inflaenoe. The Koman Church, founding on the authority of Paul, con- 
sidered it wrong to go to the civil courts of the realm for justice. This was 
^ing " before the unjust ;" and as the bishops held themselves ^* as in the place 
^f God,*' they claimed a jurisdiction superior to all civil judges in matters eccle- 
siastical, and not only so, for they extended this jurisdiction to every case in 
which there was any ecclesiastical element mixed up with it. Hence the origin 
of bishops* courts. And so usurping was the Church, that it prohibited the civil 
courts from judging priests, whatever their crimes might be. This privilege was 
called *' the benefit of clergy ;" and here again the Church extended its power, 
by deelaring that every one who could *' read'* was entitled to this benefit, but 
few could recui in those days. Thus, if a man could read he was deemed a 
priest ; and let the crime be what it might, he could, by paying the fixed price, 
obtain absolution. Augustine truly said the Church had a peculiar '' law of its 
Bodal organisation." Thus St Paul &aid, the " saints" of eocA Chur^ h were the 
proper judges of every dispute between brethren. ** Know ye not," said he, 
** tluit the saints shall judge the world," therefore they were the proper judges 
in ** smaller matters." The two powers are thus independent, and cannot pos- 
sibly become united ; they are like two straight lines running parallel to each 
other, but n^ver can unite. Their laws are different in principle^ and for 
diflbrent ends. The one has the power of the sword jure divino^ the powers 
that be are ordained by God, and without the sword of justice society could 
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her Bible schools, public hospitals, and missions to the heathen, 
&c., — ^from that false and deceptive unity which has only a 
seeming prevalence in the Church of Rome? Better that 
tempest of religions zeal, manifesting signs of lifCy and that 
earnest contending for the purity of the faith, vrhich has nevw 
ceased since the days of Luther, and which have been the 
means not only of exposing philosophic dogmatic erroT^ whether 
speculative or practical, but also of vindicating and establidiiog 
what in true science are called necessary and universal truths; 
and in Theology, what is God and what is man ; and in morals 
what saith the conscience, and what saith the Lord. How 
true it is that life and immortality are brought to light by the 
Gospel ! Better far, I say, is this freedom of opinion^ than that 
ignoring of mental liberty, and that deprivation of the trw 
bread of life by which absolute Popish despotism was estab- 

not exist. Salui populi tuprema est lex. Witness the antedilavians, and hence 
the new law, blood for blood, given to Noah. The Church has its law equally 
jure divino, bat it is the law of love, which necessarily excludes the sword as 
well as '* the Are and bnrning of the pastoral office." Oh, what blood might 
have been saved, what tortures might have been averted, what imprisonments 
worse than death might have been prevented, if that law had been the law of 
the Roman Church. How easy is it to prevent a collision betwixt these two 
powers, which are each suprema lew. The Church is a tpiritual union. She has 
absolute power to exclude the carnal. No pecuniary loss is thereby sostained; 
hence there can be no appeal to law. But if she enters into a contract to secore 
a stipend ad vitam aut eulpam, a matter not even thought of in Paul's Epistles, 
that contract must be a written one ; and unless the Church is infallible, and 
can do no wrong, she must meet a deposed bishop at the bar of civil justice, the 
suprema lex in this instance. The deposed bishop is no more a member, and 
his pecuniary claims can only be viewed in the same light as a contract for 
building a church is viewed, and effect given to it according to its terms. Hence 
the necessity for ecclesiastical forms of process, and the equal necessity for their 
perfect observance. 

Indulgences were of the same kind, and even exceeded the sin of Absolntion, 
for the priests not only relieved the sinner from the usual penances for past sins, 
but also gavfr them permission to commit sins at a future period. The prices 
were fixed by a scale, and great was the profit gained by the sale of these iadnl- 
gences, and which gave rise to the Refer oiation by Luther. 

That persecution is the spirit of the Papacy, is proved by the Bull of Pope 
BonifSEUse VIII. : *< We declare, define, and pronounce, that it is essential to 
the salvation of every human being, that he be subject to the Roman Pontiff. 
Whosoever obeys notaa the Scripture declares, let him die tfie death J* And to 
prove that the Bible is not the foundation of I'apal authority, I need only refer 
to the Pope's brief so late as 1845, in which he charaterises the Bible '* as the 
gospel of the devil rather than of God." It would be vain for any to affirm, in 
the nineteenth century, that this brief only relates to the Protestant transIatioB 
as being a false one, for every scholar knows that it is the purest that exists. No 
wonder that the kingdom or seat of the Apocalyptic " beast** is desoribed as 
being ** full of darkness,** and that under such cruel tyranny his subjects, to whom 
generally the Bible is a sealed book, have for centuries ** gnawed their tongues 
for pain. Even one of the Jesuits, and the general of that order, described the 
multitude as ** silly animals^ which have no part or choice whatever in oondnet- 
ing themselves." in 1854, the Virgin Mary was by the Pope and his cardinals 
deemed to have been immaculate, and she continues to be so worshipped as the 
« mother** of Cod. 
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lisbed, and a slayish blind ** obedience'' has been, not only com- 
manded, but actually effected, and which has left in it naught 
but a stupid indifference and torpid listlessness in regard to 
things spiritual, which resembles more the stillness of sleep, or 
A-t^ best only a fantastic dream of the night, than the activity of 
that mental reality which is the soul's free energy, and so 
<^alled moral Ufe; hence superstition is well characterised in 
Scripture as a state of moral death, which so far from being 
tile means of advancing civilisation, actu9.11y checks it in the 
bud. Hence individual and social progression becomes, under 
Spiritual despotism, an impossible thing, as exemplified in 
Ireland, South America, and for ages in the States of the 
I*apai Church. Well did a famous general of the Jesuits say 
of the multitude — ** They are silly animals who have no part 
Or choice whatever in conducting themselvea" How true it is 
tliat the fear of man bringeth a snare, which, if not cast off, 
"^ould lead even Christians to veil themselves, by putting on 
t^be g^ise of hypocrisy as a habit, until at last they would not 
ouly seem to be, but actually become, perfect Jesuits in the 
basest sense of that word. There is no fear in love. The 
teaching of the Spirit is not a godless philosophy, for it is 
"Written, " they shall be all taught of God." Christ's ** words 
^xe epi/rit and life/^ I will instruct thee, said God ; be ye 
t^lierefore not as the mule which hath no understanding. *^ The 
Entrance in of thy word giveth light, and maketh wise the 
"Simple ! The Bible ! the Bible alone, is the religion of Pro- 
"(^^Btants. Away then with all human fallible dogmas, whether 
tliey be Popish or Protestant, for all have erred, and all have 
^^ len short of the absolute truth as contained in God^s Holy 
""^^ord. Infallibility! — who have differed more from each 
ther than the infallible Popes ? who among Protestants have 
iffered more from each other than Protestant divines? and 
Tiat too, not on things which are indifferent, but in doctrines 
hich are most essential ! Still one thing is clear, viz., that 
lie Protestant Churches have never abandoned the doctrine of 
lie " true Divinity," and substituted for it the worship of idols, 
either have they ever fallen so low in their morality as the 
hureh of Bome has done. For, first, it is well known that, 
y her image worship, she was the cause of the dissolution of 
e imperial empire, and of its division into two so-called 
hurches, the Greek and Latin ; and secondly, I need only to 
^say that the history of the Popes is all and all a history of 
"intrigue, open profligacy, and bloody crimes, so much so that 
3^ope Adrian VI. recorded her character in these words : " We 
^re aware that for a long while past there has been much to be 
4ibominated in the holy See — abuses in spiritual things, excess 
in the exercise of privileges, all things perverted to evil, Cor- 

N 
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niption has descended from the head to the members^ from the 
Pope it has diffused itself among the prelates — ^we have all gone 
astray, there is none that hath done good, no not <me;" and 
what has the Bishop of Edinburgh recorded when speaking of 
the Reformation ? '' The morals of Catholic Europe were thei^ 
unfortunately at a low ebb and nowhere more culpably so than 
amidst the ranks of her own clergy/' Gibbon has also written 
'' that the grandson of Marosia liyed in public adultery^ &c^ 
that the Lateran Palace was turned into a place of prostitati<Hi,'* 
and adds more than I need to transcribe. How absurd then 
was it for 6uizot and Schlegel, and others, to say of the Chnreh 
of Rome — '* Her civilisation was from the beginnings superior 
to every other, because she had caused it to enter as it w^e 
into the region of eternal truth, into the economy of di/me 
providence, and made it to progress according to the intentions 
of God ! " Ah, rather let them say it ended that progress in 
civilisation, which in the beginning was the will of God. Hence 
apostasy has its bitter curse ! — blood for blood. For what did 
the learned Romanist (Maitland) say ? *^ The superstition of 
the age supposed the glorified saints possessed a considerable 
power in the Church militant on earth ; and I lament, abhor, 
and am amazed at the superstitions, blasphemies, and idolatries 
which have grown out of that opinion !'' And is not Bona- 
Ventura's Psalter, which turns the addresses to God into ad- 
dresses to the Virgin Mary, not absolute blasphemy? Pope 
Pius may be a man of irreproachable character, but his refor- 
mation of manners is not owing to the doctrines of Rome, bat 
to that *' rebellion against spiritual power^ as Guizot calk it, 
and which Luther was the first to proclaim.* Where then is 

* I have surely proved enoagh. For a more complete refatation of Bishop 
Gillis's Defence of Popery, see my sixpenny tract. 

Imaoe Worship — See Gibbon's History of Rome, and Mosheim'a Chnrch 
History, in one vol., p. 183, 4, 5, where it will be seen that all attempts that 
were made by the emperors to check image worship, were oyercome by the 
Boman Pontiff Gregory. He was the ringleader of all the commotions which 
then destroyed the peace of Italy, and because the emperor refiised to recall 
his edict prohibiting image worship, the Pope actually ezcommnnicated him; 
and the Pope's subjects rose in rebellion, and massacred all the emperor's 
deputies and officers. In 730, the emperor, in revenge, degraded Bishop Grer- 
manus, who was a patron of image worship, and put Anastasins in his places 
and ordered all images to be burnt. The church now became divided into two 
violent factions, accompanied by frequent assassinations! The one adored 
images, the other did not, and gloried in their destruction. Gregory's sncces- 
sors, by hfe zeal for idolatry, was the means of separating the Italian provinces 
from the Grecian empire. The death of the emperor Leo lY., in aj». 780, ren- 
dered the cause of image worship triumphant. In a.d. 786, the Council of Nice 
abrogated the imperial edict against image worship, and anathenouitised idl who 
held that God was the on/y object of religious adoration. The aathoriQr of this 
decree has been always held sac ed at Rome ! 

PoPEBT IDENTIFIED WITH Mahomedanism. — Mahomct's infallible decree was 
** Believe, ohey^ or dieV The sword, said he, is the key of heaven and hell; 
a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more srail 
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the true Church ? ** Wherever two or three are met together 
ia my name," said Christ, *' there am I in the midst of them 

than two months of fasting and prayer. Whosoever falls in battle, his sins are 
forgiren. At the day of judgment his wound shall be resplendent in vermilion 
ftnd odoriferous as musk, and the loss of his limbs shall bo supplied by the wings 
of angels, Koran and Gibbon, 8, 387. " The Caliph commits to his vicegerent 
the care of all that part of the world which God has committed to his dominion, 
and intrusts to him, under the name of vicegerent, the guardianship of the pious 
and God-serving citizens." 

** The Pope,** says he, " is the vicegerent of Christ, who, acting no more him- 
96lf as God, has resigned all Aw power to the Pope ; " and " whosoever obei/s 
Dot iht P6pe, let him dis the death." To him is committed the keys of Peter, 
AQd by unsheathing that sivord which Peter was commanded to sheathe for 
^▼er, he has power to subdue the whole earth under his everlasting dominion. 
And quoting Mahomed the Bishop says, " Whosoever falls (in battle) a true 
Christian, conquers and triumphs.'* The Crusaders who perished sword in 
band, said a Pope, ascended direct *^ to Paradise ; " or as Tetzel said, " No 
sooner does the money sound in the box, than the soul in purgatory flies up to 
'leaven.*' Mahomed and the Pope are thus not only false prophets, but con- 
noted "Ziors." SeeRev. ii2. 

PoPEBT iDBNTiFiED WITH BuDDHisM. — " Thcrc is a remarkable similarity (says 

^ author) betwixt Buddhism and Romanism. Each had an infallible head. 

"Election to office never conferred infallibility in Greece, or Romey or in the 

Western nations. Nor is it found in the Bible. It is essentially a Buddhist 

PHnciple, for they hold that a man may conquer Godhead by force of exertion 

a>tid preaching certain virtues. In Thibet the Dalai Lama is chosen when a 

^hild — in Borne at maturity : and both are infallible ! which is the essence of 

^He office transmitted by some virtue inherited from its founder. Segregation 

^t clertry, and the institution of monkish orders, are identical in Buddhism 

^Od Komanism. So also celibacy, poverty, and alms. Each have their 

hierarchy of priors, abbots, bishops, and cardinals. Canonisation are common 

^ bothy and entirely different from the demigods of Greece and Rome. Those 

^f the heathen Pantheon were all connected by birth or marriage with the 

^reat Olympic family, and owned their rank to descent rather than to virtue. 

ueification of the emperors approached to Buddhism, which was then flourishing 

^Vi the East. But where the custom of Buddhahood, or saiiitship, is adopted in 

tts purity, it is owing neither to birth or office, but to ascetic virtues, donations 

to the Cnnrch, or charity to others outside its pale. As to relics — Buddhists 

'Worshipped a pyramid containing a bone of one of their gods, (see Clemens 

^lexand.). 

*' The Tartars paid homage to the dead, so also did the Maccabees ; (and 
"Whicsh, notwithstanding of Jeremy Taylor's opinion, was condemned by 
C3hri8t in his parable of the rich man and Lazarus), but Buddhism re- 
fined on this, for no bodies were venerated unless they had attained to Bud- 
dhahood, and they never venerated a whole body, but only a bone, or utensil, or 
%he »pot where a miracle had been performed. The worship of holy places and 
lioly things arose in the mediaeval ages, and became the most prominent forms 
of devotion. These did not exist in the primitive Church, and are now gradu- 
ally becoming extinct, although thousands still go to see the holy coat of 
Troves, the blood of St Januarius at Naples, (or dogs* and cats' bones at 
Cologn:ie, said to be the bones of slaughtered " innocents"). Liturgies are also 
similar, being often endless repetitions of ** Ave Marias and Paternosters." So 
in Buddhism, '^ami mani padini homJ^ The Buddhists have also prayer 
wheels to save personal trouble, and the Romanists have their strings of beads, 
by which to reckon the number of their prayers ! All these lornis of devotion 
were found among the barbarians, who overwhelmed the Roman empire, and 
were by them introduced into the Church of Rome. The policy of the Roman 
Church, as set forth in Pope Gregory's celebrated letter to Bishop Milletus, was 
(as alrMidy stated) to get the barbarians to receive Christ in any form. Even 
the first converts were to be allowed to retain their worship of "stones and 
trees," But this policy was unsuccessful, for the barbarians were to the Chris- 
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to bless them and to do them good." Ubi Spiritus ibi eccUm, 
where the Spirit is, there is the Church. 

Questions and Answers. 

1 . Where do we see the purest Church ? At the Passover 
table, when the Eucharist was instituted by our Lord, and even 
then there was one present who was a traitor, and who slev 
himself, after saying to the rulers, *' I have betrayed inTiocent 
blood.'' " See thou to that," was the only reply. Again, ve 
see it when Christ stood in the midst of them, and said. Peace 
be unto you. '' A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see 
me have.'* 

2. Where do we see it next? On the day of Pentecost, when 
divine power and the gift of tongues were bestowed according 
to the prophecy of JoeL It is strange that Neander should 
have endeavoured to explain away this well-attested foct 

3. Where do we see it next 1 Scattered by persecution, and 
they (the diaciplea) went everywhere preaching the gospel 

4. By what name were disciples called ? They were called 
Christians first at Antioch. 

5. Where and when was the Church most visible and most 
powerful ? When Christians were persecuted in every city, and 
particularly in Rome under the bloody Nero. 

6. Was the Church of Christianity ever extinct? It was 
said to have been so, when Diocletian erected a pillar with an 
inscription thereon, " Christianity is extinct." But was it so? 
No. It was only hidden in the catacombs of Rome, from 
whence it emerged as vigorous and powerful as at first. The 
blood of the martyrs was the seed of the Church. 

7. How is all this to be accounted for ? The Church was 
Tiot to be established " by Tnight (the sword of armies, see 
marginal reading), nor by power (human authority called legis- 
lation), but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts,'' Zech. iv. 6 
Ubi Spiritus ibi Ecclesia — where the Spirit is, there is the 
Church. 

8. Was the Church purified when it was established by the 
sword of Constaintine ? No. It was corrupted, and from that 
time we date its declension, terminating in a total apostasy, 
as predicted by Daniel and St Paul in 2d Thessaloniana 

9. What proof have we that the Church became corrupted? 
First, by the supremacy of Arianism at one time, and neat by 
the decree of the Council of Nice, by which image worship was 
declared to be agreeable to the word of God! This decree was 

tians a thousand to one ; they were too illiterate to understand grounds of faitb, 
too rude to see its beauty, or to apprehend its doctrines of peace and love. Thus 
their overwhelming majority not only overthrew the Roman empire, but alw 
totally corrupted the Church hetself. 
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adopted by the Church of Rome, and was the means not only 
of separating it from the eastern Church ("which worshipped 
. only pictwres)^ but was also the cause of the dissolution of the 
Roman Empire ! 

10. Did God punish the Church universal because of its 
apostasy ? Yea verily. By the irruption of the barbarians in 
the west, and by the Turks in the east. Hence the desolations 
of Asia and the establishment of the ten (toed) kingdoms of 
Europe, according to Daniel's two-footed and ten-toed image, 
and to this day the ** iron and the clay" have never united! 

11. Is it possible that the true Church can be established by 
human might and power ? No, said the prophet, and No, said 
our Lord. " My kingdom is not of this world, else would my 
servants fight." Put up thy sword into its sheath. They that 
tise the sword shall perish by the sword.'' The Church has no 
temporal or spiritual head but Christ. All power is given to 
Him who has ascended not to ^'fill,'' as in our version, but to 
*' fulfil'' all things promised in the Scriptures of eternal truth. 

12. What, then, is the duty of the civil magistrate? The 
powers that be are ordained by God to protect the righteous 
and punish those that do evil, according to the covenant made 
^th Noah, which requires blood for bloody *' by man shall the 
murderer's blood be shed." 

13. Are the established Churches responsible for unjust wars 
1>etwixt states ? Yea verily. Why so ? For the head of the 
State is the head of the Church. 

14. What is the duty of the true Church? To protest 
against all wars of aggression and conquest, seeing that God 
liath appointed to the nations the bounds of their respective 
habitationa 

15. Is war in aiiy case lawful and just ? Yes. Self-defence 
is. man's individual right He is not to let his house be broken 
into. So also it is the duty of every government to protect 
itself from evil within and invasion from without. 

16. Is the Church to have no influence in the State? Its 
institution is divine, hence its influence must have been intended 
for good. If Christians be a minority, they mnst protest while 
they must subniit. If they compose the majority, the power 
and right to legislate in civil aflairs is in their hands, but they 
have no power to legislate in things spiritual, as Lords over 
God's heritage. The State has no more right to dictate a creed 
to me than I have right to dictate a creed to it. The magis- 
tracy of every country and city has quite enough to do as 
keepers of the public peace. 

17. What, then, is the Church of England ? It is a cor- 
poration enjoying a monopoly as a privileged class. Her pre- 
sent condition is humiliating in the extreme. By the judgment 
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of her highest Court in the cases of Williams and Wilson, the 
language of the Judges was to this effect: We are not sitting 
hereto determine whether the Bible is true ov fahe! Our 
judgment is, that, by a defect in the '* thirty-nine articles,'' the 
questions of *' inspiration" and " eternal punishments" are not 
settled points. Hence we find that a bishop or a doctor of 
divinity may lawfully think and write, in regard to those tvs> 
questions, just what he sees fit. That is, he may call the Bible 
all or partly a lie, and yet retain his status as a bishop in the 
established Church. Falsus in una, falsus in omnibus is a 
veritable adage. The judgment of this highest Court being 
finals the defective creed cannot be rectified save by an Act of 
Parliament. But no parliament now-a-days would dare to 
legislate so as to favour of new one Church in preference to 
another Church. How strange it was that the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York were both absentees when the judgbient 
of the Court was pronounced ! Who does not see that there 
has been a ** shaking of the nations," in verification of prophecy, 
ever since the year 1848. Even Popery is in a fix. Hennell, 
Combe, Colenso, and Renan are doing their appointed work. 
" The earth (infidelity) is helping the woman,*' so called the 
true Church, and " man*s cruel hand on her enemies is God's 
righteous sword." A time of trouble and of trial is about to 
try each " man's work, whether it be of God." Why has Rome 
been withheld from Victor Emmanuel \ The sure word of pro- 
phecy has declared that " she shall be utterly burned with fire, 
for great is the Lord who is her Judge." Men will not then 
require Acts of Parliament to declare " that all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God." The Lord himself will declare 
it when he comes personally to " judge and to rebuke," accord- 
ing to his own written word, Isaiah ii. 4, Ixvi. 15, 16.* 

18. What better is the Church of Scotland? It was founded 
by John Knox. He (see his own history) confessed that he 
unsheathed a sharp-edged Geneva sword ! This fact was care- 
fully glossed over by his biographer M'Crie ! Nevertheless the 
thing is true, and cannot be gainsaid. But what of her Con- 
fession ] See the seventh question and its answer, — " God hath 
forO'-ordained whatsoever comes to pass ! " Hence it declares 
that God is the author of all sin ! Again, the magistrate has 
authority to " take order" in the Church ; that is, he hajs a 
right to use the sword. The Free Church and the U. P. 
Church are endeavouring to define this •* right," but have failed 
in the act. '* The civil magistrate is not to further the inte- 
rests of religion by means inconsistent with its spirit and 
enactments, which disclaim and prohibit aU persecutioD." 
Again, " Erastian supremacy of the State over the Church 

* Compare also Isa. Ixiii. with Rev xix. 
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(^Which Church t), and antichristian domination of the Church 
^^rhich Church f) over the State, ought to be condemned." 
Again, " the Church has no power over earthly kingdoms in 
fclieir collective and civil capacity, nor have they any power 
aver her as a Church." Can words express more clearly the 
impofisibility of unitjng two contradictory elements? and am I 
aot thereby justified in all I have stated in regard to this 
jrucBstio veocata of modem times ? 

Conclusion. 

From the brief review I have submitted, it must be clear 
bhat all secular science is necessarily, in respect to truth, more 
oegative than positive. Its motto has ever been, " As science 
adTances a Deity recedes." Hence Kant said, " I must destroy 
to make room for Faith." But what to him was faith, 
that he had no faith in the sufficiency of the coemolo- 
gical, teleological, or the ontological arguments for the being 
stnd attributes of the Deity ; while St Paul states them as so 
sbsolute and positive, "that all men are without excuse," Bom. 
i. 20. Nay more, it is only the fool who says there is no God, 
IPsalm xiv. 1, and Psalm xix. Hence Kant's denial of the vali- 
<iity of St Paul's argument was the very essence of scepticism, 
^^Tvhich, said Hamilton, is identical with Atheism. How absurd 
mlao was it in Kant to reverse the law of our being, " external 
:Miature must be made to conform to our conceptions ;" that is, 
our conceptions of external things must be held to have had a 
^prior existence to the things themselves, as if such an absurdity 
were possible, seeing that all our first knowledge is derived 
from our external senses and our internal instincts, according 
to the established maxim, Nvllus in aeiisu, nullus in intellectu. 
This maxim, however, is defective; love and hate, &c, are not 
derived from any of the five sensea Conceptions of the mind 
are nothing more than judgments of the reason, pronounced 
after hearing, seeing, comparing, and weighing the testimony 
of the facts revealed to the human consciousness. Innate ideas 
and innate conceptions, independent of all experience, are non- 
entities; hence, Kant admitted that even our notion of cause 
and effect is not d^pure a priori conception. The same remark 
applies to Sir W. Hamilton's philosophy of mind. " Cogni- 
tions have their source in the senses and their root in the in- 
tellect." Now it is certain that '* cognitions," " conceptions," 
and ** innate ideas" have no existence as such in the mind 
prior to experience. Experience does not call them forth ready 
shaped and ready armedy as Pallas sprang from the head of 
Jupiter. No. The inind is a power, and after it is roused and 
instructed by the force of sensible impressions, it thinks, wills, 
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and acts. That is, it compares and judges; but its judgments 
had no prior existence whatever in the mind until the moment 
that each of the distinct judgments was discoyered, declared, 
and pronounced. Again, the finite mind, said Hamilton, is, 
with respect to the infinite, placed betwixt two incognizable 
extremes. He might have rather said in the centre of a circle, 
beyond whose bounds all is inconceivable. Experimental know- 
ledge, whether scientific or revealed, seems to extend the radii 
of that circle; hence the differences which exist even among 
men of cultivated minds, for knowledge is power, not •* power- 
lessness." True, the mind can know nothing which is beyond 
itself, or beyond the range of its faculties, but by a patient 
exertion of those faculties, it may and does progress in know- 
ledge; hence exertion means something the very reverse of " 
" utter powerlessness and imbecility." True, also, the mind is 4 
so great a marvel to itself, that it knows very little of what it ^ 

calls self. It is only capable of discovering a few first prin 

ciples, such as, by comparison of things which differ, it learns^ 
that 1 + 1 = 2, 2 + 2 = 4, 5 + 5 = 10, &c. Again, take, fo 
example, " creation ;" we cannot, said Hamilton, think it as eve: 
having begun to exist, and we cannot think it as not havin 
begun to exist. These thoughts being contradictories, botl 
cannot possibly be true. But here, again, is the mind utterl 
*' powerless and imbecile?" No. The maxim, eo) nihilo nihi^ 
fit comes to our aid, and the mind is powerful enough to solves 
by this rule this qucestio veocata, " from nothing no thing ca 
proceed." Therefore whatever finite thing exists, it must 
cessarily have been created. Hence St Paul's cosmologic 
argument remains valid and intact, and all men are without:^ 
excuse. It was therefore absurd in Kant to *' destroy reason,*^ 
for at the same time he necessarily destroyed faith. It 
equally wrong in Hamilton to say that all our knowledge o 
power in cause is derived from the mind's utter powerlessness^ 
and imbecility, seeing that the very least degree of knowledger 
is in itself a power, and not a powerlessness, for it is by reason^ 
that we even judge of the truths of revelation. Revelation, 
appeals to man's highest reason as a power. *• I speak unto- 
wise men, judge ye what I say — Is it impossible for God ta 
raise the deadi" Thus, at the very moment that all the powers 
of reason are found to be necessary and essential either for \h^ 
discovery of scientific truth or the reception of revealed truth, 
one of these philosophers " destroyed reason," that he mights 
exert faith, while the other viewed reason as so utterly power- 
less and imbecile, that it cannot in any measure know Ood ^ 
" a Deity understood would be no Deity at all!" How gladly, 
then, ought we to accept Revelation in all its plenitude. It has 
solved, in a positive and satisfactory manner, every important 
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gu€Bstio veaxxta regarding the origin of man, of sin, and of 
death, as well as of man's redemption from sin and misery, 
"^liile it satisfies the longing soul with a glorious rational hope 
of immortality, founded on the immutable word of Jehovah, as 
revealed in and by the Logos — " God with us" These truths, 
"^Iiich Infinitely transcend the powers of human reason to dis- 
cover, are not, now that they are revealed, seen to be inconsis- 
tent with and contrary to reason, but the reverse. They no 
doubt bumble man's pride, while they highly glorify God. 
-Philosophers have generally erred in not viewing man in his 
totality^ as consisting of a body, soul, and spirit, according to 
Christ 8 doctrine — ^Thou shalt love the Lord " with all thy 
heart and soul, and with all thy strength and mimjl, and thy 
neighbour as thyself." Hence St Paul, I pray ** your whole 
^^ocfyy soul, and spirit may be preserved blameless until Christ's 
appearing and kingdom." Man being thus constituted, he is a 
^nicrocosm — a world of being in himself. Hence how easily 
''''e detect the error of Descartes. He viewed man as simply 
consisting of mind. His a priori argument could not even, by 
Kant's ** Critick of Pure Reason," possibly without the aid of 
experience, be purely a priori. The common notion of power 
^n cause, said Kant, is not a priori, " it is in part impure" 
Hence it is not derived from " powerlessness," but from 
*' strength of reason," as Leibnitz proved by his great discovery 
^f what really is the proper test of truth, viz., " its necessity 
^^d universality.'' Truth is and must be truth. It cannot 
possibly be else. Again, how absurd it was in Berkeley to hold 
^hat external things called Matter are not material, but spiritual 
^<xtities. How could he have said this, if he had for a moment 
^iought of his ovm body? A spirit hath not flesh and bones. 
-C^lie same childish sophistry characterised Hume. It is certain 
^-lliit we derive our notion of external matter from our internal 
^^^^nsoioiisness and subjective experience of it as being part and 
t^Drtion of our physical being, which is only related to external 
*^^aterial objects, and made known to us as revealed by the 
^^nse of sight and touch. In like manner, the existence of our 
^;5^imal soul is made known to us by the activity of its emo- 
'^onal instincts, while the spirituality of the mind is proved by 
^ur consciousness of its personal identity, notwithstanding all 
ose changes to which the body, along with its affections, are 
'^ibjeoted. If all this be not sufficient, it is certainly not a con- 
tradiction to reason to believe, as an article of faith, that 
immortality is brought to light by the gospel." The a priori 
^^jrgoment failed even in the hands of Dr Samuel Clarke, 
^^Ithough under the supervision of the great Newton. Specu- 
lative philosophy has hitherto led to scepticism. It has inva- 
^iably gone to the one or other of two extremes — Pantheism on 

o 
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the one hand, or gross superstition on the other. Faith eren 
in revelation, if without reason, is superstition. Reason witheat 
£aith is pantheism. By faith, with reason, we hrww that the 
worlds were made by the word of God, and that the things 
that were made were not made of things which do appear, ex 
nihUo nihil fit Hence, as already said, St Paul's aigument 
addressed to reason remains intact in all its inherent fulness, 
and leaves all men totally without excuse. It is the same with 
the gospel of redemption. All men are *' bom in sin,** that is, 
are bom in an imperfect state, and all have actually sinned; 
for, as Seneca said, " man is prepossessed — ^he is evil before he 
becomes good." Hence a *' universal propitiation" became a 
necessity, else no living soul could possibly be saved. More- 
over, as the race of depraved men has been perpetuated, without 
their concurrence, by the good-will of God, the ** propitiation" 
had necessarily in it both a prospective and retrospective cha- 
racter, suitable to all generations, by which it became possible 
for God, consistently with his absolute justice, to govern and 
judge the world. Hence, as I said at first, all the evils which 
afflict poor mortals arise from individual transgressions or from 
national maladministrations. God's law is perfect, while man's 
laws are necessarily imperfect, and thus it is that even under 
the present dispensation of grace the world must continue sub- 
jected to ** overtumings,'* ** until He shall come whose right it 
is,*' for God has promised to *' give it to him." Then only shall 
a " king reign in righteousness." His perfect work of right- 
eousness is even now peace to all who have found that peace^ 
and the effect of that righteousness is to them *' quietness and 
assurance for ever." Mankind are only beginning to see that 
a future millennium is a possible thing. It has been predicted 
in the Old and New Testaments with a clearness that he who 
runs may read. Ignore this hope, and the sceptic and scoffer 
destroys the hope of Israel — the hope of St Paid, St John, and 
St Peter ; yea, we thereby mystify and corrupt the whole tes- 
timony of our Lord, as well as the covenanted promises to 
Abraham, all of which had relation to what is called '^ an ever- 
lasting possession'* and an everlasting inheritance, yet to be 
" manifested** under a '' restitution of all (present) things," as 
spoken of by all the prophets since the world began. The utter 
impossibility of rectifying the government of the world by 
human legislation is now almost universally admitted. Human 
perfectability by merely human means is clearly an impossibi- 
lity ; all that can be expected from imperfect legislatiim must 
necessarily be imperfect At the very best, it is oidy an approxi- 
mation towards absolute justice. As such, it is benemnal in 
its degree, and to that extent it is praiseworthy, as wdl; but so 
far from expecting a general or universal peace on earth before 
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the second advent, we are expressly forewarned by our Lord 
that when he shall come the world " shall be as it was in the 
days of Noah/' — " When I come, shall I find faith on the earth?" 
I am aware that most men think otherwise, but the sure word 
of prophecy speaks a language which cannot possibly coincide 
with modem interpretationa And what have been the dire 
effects which haye flowed from speculatiye philosophy and 
Bpeculatiye theology, all of which ignore a future Millennium 
as an absurdity 1 In Germany, Pantheism and Scepticism. In 
France it is the same. Renan, a professed sceptic, has been 
£florified in his own country, and the highest literary honours 
have been conferred on him in Italy! And in England what 
do we find ? Essays and Reyiews which haye been condemned 
l>y bishops, and yet declared by a competent Court as not being 
inconsistent with the Articles of the Church of England! And 
^^stly, what is the state of religion in Scotland ? A second 
^formation in religion is imperatiyely called for, said George 
9^inbe, ** and until this change (by the study of man's constitu- 
tion) shall haye been accomplished, religion will never exert its 
*Ue influence oyer human affairs." So also Carlyle: "The 
GUristian doctrines which in the seyenteenth century dwelt 
^Uve in eyery heart, haye now in a manner died out of all 
*^^arta — ^yery mournful to behold — and are not the guidance of 
^is world any more. Nay, worse still, the cant of them does 
y^t dwell aliye with us, little doubting that it is (xint; in which 
%tal intermediate state, the eternal sacredness of this uniyerse 
itself— -of this human life itself — has fallen dark to the most 
^f us.** Dr Chalmers also testified in these words, ** As things 
^tand at present, our creeds and confessions haye become effete^ 
^knd the Bible a dead letter ; and that orthodoay which was at 
One time the glory, by withering into the inert and lifeless, is 
How the shaToe and reproach of all our churches." Again, 
** There must be a most deplorable want amongst us of the light 
shining before men, when, instead of glorifying our cause, they 
^men like Carlyle) can speak, and with a truthy the most humi- 
liating of our inert and unproductive orthodoxy." Haye our 
%peculatiye and defectiye creeds and confessions nothing to do 
^ith those effects which are so deplorable ? All the reforma- 
t^ion that is wanted is a return to apostolic simplicity, which 
iBmbraced the one faith in the sacrifice of the Cross as '^ the 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world," and the one hope 
of the gospel, yiz., the second personal advent of our Lord. 
^o them who look for him, he will come the second time 
^thout sin unto salvation. WatcK for ye know not the day 
nor the hour when the Son of man cometh ; and what I say unto 
you, I say unto all, Watch. 
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CHRISTS RETURN IN GLORY, AND HIS MILLENNIAL 

KINGDOM ON EARTH 

Come then, and, added to thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thon who alone art worthy I It was thine 
*^ By ancient covenant, ere Natare*s birth ; 

And thou hast made it thine by purchase since, 

And overpaid its value with thy blood. 

Thy saints proclaim thee King; and in Uieir hearts 

Thy title is engraven with a pen 

EHpp'd in the fountain of eternal love. 

Thy saints proclaim thee King ; and thy delay 

Gives courage to their foes, who, could they see 

The dawn of thy Last Advent, long desired, 

Would creep into the bowels of the hills, 

And flee for refuge to the falling rocks. 

Cowfbe's " Task. *' 
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Thi following Gorrespondenoe, which passed betwixt the late Mr Combe 
and myself, was sach as often occurs among friends. Mr Combe and I wen 
well known to each other, having been members of the same profession, 
and I may add that there was not one of our number who was more respected 
on account of his ability as a lawyer, and esteemed for his private worth, 
than the celebrated author of the ** Constitution of Man." Mr Combe's 
letters are few in number, but as they were written while his kui Essay on 
the "connection betwixt sdence and religion*' was passing through the 
press, they, in their relation to that work, may seem to many of his admiren 
of some importance. I make no apology for publishing them, although it 
must be evident that they were neither written nor intendea for such a 
purpose. But I may add, that I have committed them to the press at the 
request of one whose high position constitutes him a qualified judge of the 
propriety of so doing. My professional intinuu^ with Mr Combe was sudi 
as warranted me to write to him with perfect needom, without incurring 
the least charge of presumption. As to my own letters, I may say that they 
possess little intrinsic merit, but as they stand in a certain rdation to those 
of Mr Combe, I have ventured to submit them as they were written, with 
only a few verbal additions and corrections. It is no marvel that I £Euled 
to draw out of Mr Combe a categorical answer to the all-imnortant question 
I submitted to him, seeing, by h^ published Essay, that he neld the strange 
notion that sin has in it no moral turpitude, and that man is just as God 
made and intended him to be. Sin was thus in his eyes only a something 
which no human language could possibly expreaa ! M^ only r^ret is, that 
my inability to reply may have had more influence in confirming than 
shaking Mr Combe s preconceived ciceptidsm. All I can say is, that I 
aviuled myself of the opportunity afforded me of doing my best in the cir- 
cumstances in which I had voluntarily yet accidentally placed myself. Had 
Mr Combe not advised me, in order to discover truth, " to reject everything 
which only appeared untrue, and embrace boldly and firmly whateoer views 
only appeared sound,*' I would not have entered on the discussion contained 
in my second letter. I felt that the advice was conceived in language so 
indefinite, that no human mind could, by following it, possibly digtingn'^li 
truth £rom error ; and I had some hope that I might have been ai^ by 
submitting my views of the unsatisfactory conclusions of heathen philo- 
sophy, to draw out of (me whose fame had reached to the world's end a mora 
positive and assuring criterion of truth than merely vague " appearancetf** 
which might be only fanciful dreams — ^mere abstractions — nothing 1 And 
this, after all, is scepticism, even in the hands of its greatest master I 

What, then, is man, according to the great George Combe ? Bib present 
condition is one of wretchedness and despair. 'BiBftUure f The bhu^en 
of darkness for ever ! 
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Edinburgh, Itth March 1857. 

George Combe, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — Our friend, Mr — -, lately in a conversation 
I had with him, said he wondered that I could believe the 
Bible to be a revelation from God. He added, that he attended 

Dr 's Church, where yov, and several others whom he 

named, also attended. I said I was surprised at this, but he 
explained by saying that the Doctor never offended by treat- 
ing questions of Scripture in a manner which contradicted his 
views, and he sent me the Work of Hennell on the subject for 
perusaL He also informed me that you held the same opinions 
I returned the volume, with a few remarks; and I verbally 
stated that I had just been Informed that you had mentioned 
to Mrs Dr Samuel Brown, that shortly before the Doctor's 
death you and he had had a conversation on the same subject, 
and that you then said you were now satisfied that the gospel 
scheme was the " truth." Mr has, however, since in- 
formed me that, so for from this being the case, he understands 
you are bringing out a Work more decided than any yet pub- 
lished against the doctrine of the Christian system. 

May 1 be allowed to say a few words on a point which 
Hennell has not touched ? It is of so essential importance to 
an inquiring mind, that I make no apology for this intrusion. 
It is as follows : — 

Taking it for granted that the great First Cause of all 
things is a Being whose inherent qufdities are wisdom, power, 
goodness, and truth, and that justice and holiness are His 
essential attributes^ it follows that man, who is a being placed 
under fixed laws, and yet capacitated to do much for his own 
happiness and well-being, ought to observe those laws, and 
thereby secure all the happiness of which his nature is capable 
of enjoying. But no man has ever obeyed all those laws which 
relate to right and wrong, hence present suffering, and that dis- 
quiet of mind which conscious violation of those laws produces. 
Imperfection is thus stamped on the best of men. He feels that 
he is a moral delinquent ; and, as such, there can be no affinity 
betwixt a perfect Being and an imperfect creature. So far 
from attracting the creature to God, the knowledge of His 
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absolute justice oeeessarily repels bim, and the less perfect the 
creature is, the greater must be the distance at "which he stands 
from his Creator. 

The question then is, — How is this evU to be remedied con- 
sistently with the perfections of God 1 Reason camiot answer 
this all-important question ; and there can be no certainty un- 
less the mind of Oad be revealed concerning it. The mind thus 
becomes perplexed, and longs for a solution of the difficulty. 

After I had read Hennell, I thought if his views were true, 
what then- is man ? what is his position now ? and what his 
future ? I could not answer; and I may add, that the impres- 
sion left on my mind from reading that book was so painful for 
a time that I could scarcely endure it I, however, recalled to 
mind the evidences of the truth of Revelation. 1 saw in Scrip- 
ture a unity of divine truth pervading it throughout, and which 
unfolds a scheme of wondrous love to man, of which his past 
history is but one great manifestation of its first development^ 
and, on the principles of Butler's Analogy, leads the mind by 
faith to rest in certain hope. Even Cicero felt that his reciwn 
only led him to entertain a vague belief in the immortality of 
the soul ; yet his determination was, that those sceptics who 
might call such an opinion "a fond deceit," should not be 
allowed to deprive him of it, for one thing was certain, namely, 
if he were mistaken, those who now laughed at him would not 
then be able to do so, for they would be in a similar condition. 
But I think we have more than a mere vague opinion regarding 
the Christian system, which, notwithstanding all the evils which 
have arisen from perverted views of it, has done more for civi- 
lization than all the philosophical systems which ever existed. 

May I trust that in preparing your Work you will notice 
the point I have mentioned, for no doubt you must have satis- 
fied your own mind on this all-important subject. I cannot 
expect you will take the trouble to answer this note, which is 
written with the kindest feeling, but I assure you it would 
place me under a deep obligation were you, at your convenience^ 
to explain the point to which I have referred, and thereby aid 
me in my further investigation of truth. — I am. 

Yours faithfully, 

Robert Deuchab. 



EdifiJ^crgh, 23<; March 1857. 

Robert Deuchar, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — I duly received your letter of the 16th March, 
and beg to thank you for the report of your interview with Sir 
Walter Scott, which is very interesting. 
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I have just sent to the press the last sheet of a new edition 
of my thoughts on the relation of Science and Religion, which 
contains a full exposition of my views on many points con- 
nected with religion, and I beg to refer you to it, because it is 
impossible for me to discuss such questions with particular per- 
sons through the medium of letters. One thing only I beg to 
T-emark, — If your mind is thoroughly satisfied with your pre- 
sent faith, I advise you to hold it fast, and enjoy it. Why 
should you feel pain when you condemn my views, which I an- 
'fcicipate that you will do, because I am satisfied that I have 
clone my best to reach truth \ Now, if you are equally satis- 
fied that you have done your best to come to truth, and have 
^attained it, hold it fast, and give yourself no concern about 
other men's opinions. If you doubt your own faith, then pur- 
sue new light, and do so in the spirit of truth, and cast aside 
iv. No mah*s opinion ought to cause you pain, or excite in 
rour mind dissatisfaction, unless these opinions overthrow 
jrrors into which you have fallen, and then the pain will only 
>e temporary. After becoming familiar with new truths, you 
"^rill become happier and better ; but do not dally with your 
«5on8cience ; reject everything which appears untrue, and em- 
brace boldly and firmly whatever views appear sound, and you 
rill find peace, — I am, dear sir, yours sincerely, 

Geo. Combb. 



Edinburgh^ 27th March 1857. 

George Combe, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — I beg to thank you for your answer to my former 
letter. I shall carefully peruse your intended publication. 

I did not feel pain simply on account of Hennell's attack on 
the Christian system. It arose from a feeling that if that 
author's views were correct, I was at once deprived of all hope, 
for I found in his work no satisfactory answer to the question, 
How can guilly man be justified in the sight of a Twly Qod ? 
I may add, that I have not found in any heathen writer a solu- 
tion of this question. » 

Socrates did not answer this question ; neither do I think 
his Defence was an honest one. It was disingenuous- — a mere 
denial of the charge that he reviled the gods ; and his last vow 

gve the lie to his higher belief, if he had any such belief at all. 
inophon shews that he was a polytheist. Plato testified to 
Socrates's intemperance ; at least to his giving direct counte- 
nance to this vice in its most beastly form (Alcibiades' Feast). 
And the manner in which he spent the night's debauch, even 
to break of day, shewed he had little of that piety which might 
have been expected from such a teacher of truth. At one time 

F 
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he doubted the propriety of praying to the gods at all. It is 
true that he asserted that justice and truth were eternal and 
immutable principles ; that yirtue was the chief good, and 
was to be loved for its own sake, independently of its utility. 
This was his highest achievement in moral science— his only 
philosophy. Yet no one can read the affecting circumstances 
of his death without feelings of the deepest sympathy and 
admiratioa His calm and dignified deportment, and last 
words, clearly shewed that he held a strong belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and of a future state of happiness or 
misery, as the reward of virtue or the punishment of vica He 
no doubt taught that virtue consisted in doing what was right 
Hence he said that revenge was highest injustice, and when we 
suffer unjustly we ought not to do evil in return. This was all 
very good, and shews that his great mind had nearly discovered 
the perfect golden rule — ** do to others as you would that they 
should do to you.'' But he fell far short of this truth ; for 
virtue with him was more negative than positive— that is, it 
was passive, not activa I may suffer and not revenge a wrong, 
still I may not love my enemy by rendering good for evil ; on 
the contrary, 1 may hate him. Is this virtue ? Does it even 
approximate to the ideal absolute — ^perfection 1 

<' Thus faith approves itself sincere, 
fiy active virtue crowned." 

Plato,* however, appears to have imbibed little of the spirit 
of his master, and seems to have derived as little benefit from 
his noble example. Socrates died a martyr for the cause of 
freedom of opinion ; but Plato was a bloody bigot in religion. 
Thus we find him inculcating as law a blind submission to the 
religion of the State, and forbidding private or domestic altars 
under pain of death / How inconsistent 1 for he still rigidly 
adhered to the teaching of Socrates, and ably refuted those 
false moralists who asserted and publicly defended^ the opposite 
theory by their sophistical reasoning. Revenge, said he to the 
sophists, was highest injustice, and in no case ought we to do 
evil — not even a ** little evil" to' an enemy. But, like Socrates, 
he failed to perceive that perfect virtue is not only inconsistent 
with the spirit of revenge, but is also itself a principle of active 
benevolence ; and this is truly its essential quality. Love work- 
eth no evil, therefore to. love is to be just, virtuous, good, 

* A learned Professor, to vhom I had submitted the following Correspondence, 
said to me that I had misrepresented Plato. I afterwards directed bis attention 
to the passage I had quoted. *' It is impossible for a man to be a Jriend to an 
enemy,** He then admitted that my view seemed after all to be just, and added, 
that it was entirely new to him, for he had never before met with it in any Com- 
mentator. It is scarcely possible that Aristotle could have said that ** revenge 
was just and honoarable," &c., had he not seen that lib great Master had oontn- 
dieted liimself. 
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Plato no doubt said that the gods were ''good and loving 
beings," and hence he added, '' they could do no evil.'' Bat 
how dark was his conception of what constitutes Divine per- 
£ection when he could say, *' it is impossible to be a friend to 
«in enemy,'^ Thus the gods, in his limited view of goodness, 
eould not " possibly'' love their eTiemies — that is, they could not 
l>e absolutely good. The Christians' God is love absolute! 
Q?he moral rule of Plato was, after all, neither more nor less 
-fchan thisj — *'Thou shalt love your friends, and hate your 
enemy,'' a principle which, if carried out to its legitimate con- 
eequences, would annihilate society; for who has not an enemy? 
Jjove is the only conservative principle which is calculated to 
vinite mankind, and preserve social existence. It is the Chris- 
tian principle. How different was the teaching of the abso- 
lutely good Master, Christ, who certainly had Plato and Aris- 
"totle in his eye when he said, — " Ye have he^rd that it fuith 
heen said^ Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy," 
for Plato and Aristotle's writings were well known to the 
Alexandrian Jews, and Philo had in the days of Christ at- 
tempted through them to allegorise even the " law and the 
presets;" and what said the good Teacher? — "But I say 
unto you, love your enemies, do good to them that hate you," 
&e., that ye may be the children of your Father who ia in 
heaven, for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. Be ye 
therefore perfect^ as your Father who is in heaven is perfect. 

The high excellency of our Lord's teaching did not thus 
consist chiefly in the absolute purity of his morality, but prin- 
cipally in shewing that moral goodness or justice is an eternal 
ti^th — not, however, as a mere abstract principle, or ^ being 
pnly agreeable to the *' course of nature," but as an essential 
^^Uierent attribute of God. 

There was not a vestige of Polytheism in Christ's teaching, 
[e reveals God as an eternal unity — not as an abstraction, or 
Aristotelean principle of causation, but as the living God, 
^te unconditioned / am — who ia The very sun is His : hence 
l^ight and rain descend to fulfil His providential purposes of 
l^ve to men. Divine teaching this ! 

The unity of God, and his essential qualities, are truths 

^^hich may be easily demonstrated from the existing facts of 

Creation, — " for the invisible things of God are clearly seen by 

the things that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead." 

Hence St Paul, *' men are without excuse, for God hath shewn 

i^ unto them." Kant no doubt ignored this divine philosophy, 

but Paul was a greater logician than that German transcen- 

dentalist, who was the father of modern continental scepticism 

— Neology — the bitter fruits of Hume's negation of all material 
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he doubted the propriety of praying to the gr .wed by 

true that he aaserted that justice and tnil^' jn taught 

immutable priiiciplea; that virtue vu f , as Cicero 

voB to be loved for its own sake, ind^ agreeable to 

This was his highest achievement in ' . . existence of 

philosophy. Yet no one can read t' abstraction M 

of his death without fedinga of Jian as a quslil^l 

admiration. His calm and dir essential inberex>^ 

words, clearly shewed that he Y jm the pare etem^ 

mortality of (be soul, and ' 

misery, aa the reward of vi' .or — without a eontinu ^ 

no doubt taught that vir* .lO nihil fit," or it must ha*"^^ 

Hence he said that rw . it was to the sceptical Greelc:^ 

suffer unjustly we our .ittence of crude matter as a falc^~ 

very good, and aliev ^ arising out of an eternal chaos. The-:* 
the perfect golder ^Qteiit, the beauteoaslandscape — theteenr^ 
should do to y ^i^'^blime mountain crags, rearing their loft Jr 
virtue with '/'^/^j/os; the beauteous hills and smiling valleys'^ 
was p«S8iTe^*ifl?„ (.ataracts, meandering etreame, and wood^-S 
still I ma-^^J./i'^^'ted by their myriads of living beings, eacE- 
the eon* ■fi'^^i ^^^ existence; and even man himself, with hii^ 
appnr ^^jg '^^j ^ith high iotelligence, that he might behold im i 
>*&* "^"beauty of the Lord," having all come by chance 

<^ "!*,sr)ish by chance, and in a moment perish as if the;^ 

^iS* _- been ! 



^^ 



"So sliitlt one bonr M last ttiia globe coDtrol, 
Break np the vast maohius, dissolTs the «liole ; 
Then chaot hoar shall seise hia former Hghl, 
And reign with anarohj and eedlau night 1" 



^ is it possible thnt a human aoul, that " living spark 
- ae," *^'*''^ ^^ wandered ao iong, while only " feeling" its 
^'T^rough the many intricate paths of science in search of 
*2ft, when its weary pilgrimage is nearly o'er, and when it 
/^gotten, it may be, only a faint glimpse of that divine per- 
f^tion, that pale death shall arrive, not as a messenger of peace, 
bat as a ruthless tyrant, to summon it to its everlasting slum- 
l^ra in the silent tomb! Impossible! "God is love!" said 
John. " I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life, said the 
loving Jesus," 

What confusion dwelt in those great minds ! We have seen 
into their very aonls, and marvel not, for the very beat of them 
had no real basia for their moral science. Even the highest 
truths with Cicero were only " probable truths" after all. 
They did not rest their philosophy on anything certain — not 
even on the just law of conscience, as the voice of God within 
them; hence Aristotle's baseless morality, and the sceptics' total 
negation. There is, eaid they, nothing good in itself, no virtue 
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at all-^all is perfect indifference! Was there, then, no need of 
a Diyine revelation to answer Pilate's question, "What is 
truth?'' Plato's penal law annihilated the liberty of the 
liuman mind, and rendered even human progress an utter im- 
possibility. For the vulgar were kept in chains under a vile 
superstition, enforced by emperors and philosophers, to keep 
l^he peofde in subjection to their cruel and heartless govem- 
xnents. Absolutism could do no wrong! Philosophers and 
]pioas emperors alone had the right to speculate ! for it was not 
^ood for " one man to be alone." 

Plato's moral system seems to have been based on the prin- 

^^iples of phrenology, the union of the good with the good — 

^he beautiful with the beautiful, in order to perfect the species, 

^or he said virtue was inherent — it could not be taught ! But 

^is ideas with regard to the union of the sexes were so bad and 

^omipt^ that no State could possibly exist which could tolerate 

^is b^stly system. It was unrestricted licentious intercourse 

betwixt the sexes, even worse than Mormonism. In order that 

children might become the property of his ideal republic, a child 

was not to know who was his own father. No marvel that 

Cicero charged the Greeks as being the most corrupt people on 

earth ; and verily the Bomans were no better, according to St 

Paul's account. And how could it be otherwise under their 

knowingly false theology? Cicero condemned augury, and well 

he might ; yet he was himself chief augur — ^wore the purple 

mantle and priestly crown, and wielded the augur's rod. This 

constituted that identical priesthood which was transmitted to 

and legally inherited by the Scarlet Lady of the Seven Hills. 

£ven Seneca laughed when he entered his idols' temple, saying 

to himself, " Away, then, with this rabble of deities;" but to the 

Vulgar he said, " These are the gods our fathers literally brought 

Up out of Egypt, worship ye them ! " 

Plato's idea of God was very imperfect. ** It is a difficult 
thing 4jo discover the nature of the Creator of the universe, and 
^ven impious to expose the discovery to vulgar understandings." 
Hence his bloody law in support of State superstition. He 
c^laimed toleration for himself, but denied it to the ** vulgar." 
^hey must believe according to custom, or die as atheists and 
t:raitors to the State. 

Aristotle is equally indistinct. His morality consisted in 
striking a medium ; that is, to be neither too good nor too 
"wicked ; and although he held the soul to be an intellectual 
power, derived from an eternal intelligence, yet that Divine 
Being possessed neither immensity nor omnipresence, and being 
far removed from the inferior parts of the universe, he is not 
even a spectator of men's actions, and therefore not a proper 
object of worship. He also expressly taught that " revenge is 
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jiist and honourable — ^not to revenge an injuiy was to be as 
mean as a slave!" The Grecian philosophy, theological and 
moral, was thus a perfect failure. 

The philosophy of Rome was equally defective, and the resolt 
was licentiousness and corruption in every class of society, as 
St Paul, in his Epistle to the Roman Church, has described so 
minutely. Cicero no doubt with much precision defines virtue 
as a good to be sought after for its oum aalce^ and makes it to 
consist in following out the "course of Nature.** He thus 
shews that justice has its foundation in the eternal constitution 
of things. Vice has thus in itself moral turpitude, and virtue 
has in it a real and yet an abstract existence independently of 
its reward and utility. His illustrations are, however, cold and 
heartless, although generally just. See his Tusculan Questions. 

lu all this there was only a blind feeling after God as well as 
after moral truth. The native strength of the Greek mind 
was capable of apprehending the fixed laws of physical science, 
and applying them successfully as rules of art, and their dis- 
coveries have been the marvel of all succeeding ages. But their 
Tooral science never rose even to the level of their/ormai mathe- 
matical logic, acute as it was, for it was based on palpable error. 
Their corrupted traditional polytheism could never by any pos- 
sibility be reconciled with eternal truth. Thus, ** as physical 
science advanced, a moral deity seemed only to recede." Hence 
their scepticism. This was exampled in Aristotle, who strained 
all the powers of his great mind to discover the first principle 
of all being, — the originator of motion, " himself unmoved.'' 
Accordingly, we find him assuming first one principle, th^ 
another, until, baffled in all his efi'orts, he at last banished the 
Deity from the universe, and thereby ignored His divine pro- 
vidence. He thus established the iron rule of an eternal- fate, 
and sapped the foundation of all moral truth, by substituting 
in its stead a tnedium system of his owa Men were to be 
neither too good nor too wicked, but just as nature fitted them 
to be. Virtue, according to this speculative view, had no certain 
basis, and the logical sequence was, that all actions were per- 
fectly indiff'erent, neither good nor bad. Hence the sceptics 
held that sin had in it no moral turpitude, and did not deserve 
even punishment. The Epicureans accordingly entirely set 
aside all moral principles, and mistaking the effect for the cau^e, 
said pleasure was the chief good. The Stoics were equally 
inconsistent, for they held that no truth discoverable by human 
reason could possibly be certain, — it could only be inferred 
from its agreeableness to the '* course of nature." Thus Cicero 
expressly said, — " If I cannot, with many philosophers, say that 
some things are certain, and others uncertain, I willingly allow 
that some things are probable, others are improbable." 
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Strange it is that Aristotle's sceptical works became universal 
t.ext-books^ and swayed the world for two thousand years. 

No marvel that the Christian doctrines were corrupted by 
Tlatoism^ and the influence of Aristotle's scepticism. 

« To Plato's sacred name this tomb is reared, 
A name by Aristotle long revered ; 
Far hence, ye vulgar herd I nor dare to stain 
With impious praise this ever hallowed fane/' 

Seneca lived in the days of St Paul, and could not possibly 
have been unacquainted with that doctrine which was then 
** taming the world upside down." His brother Gallio ac- 
quitted Paul, Acts zvitL 14. 

In Seneca we have a far higher view of the character of 
Ood than any of his predecessors had. Indeed^ the marked 
dijSerence in expression betwixt Seneca and all preceding 
'Writers, shews that he had derived many of his notions from 
the preaching of St Paul. The frequent similarity in expres- 
sion — evidently plagiarisms — could not possibly be accidental ; 
Qjid this proves the great influence which Christianity had then 
l>egun to exercise on public opinion. Thiis Seneca said, — God 
is everywhere present — **aZZ in alV — a witness of all our 
t:.lioughts and actions. A keeper from whom we cannot escape, 
^uid who is bountiful to man, from whom He cannot receive in 
xretum. In Seneca there is a warmth of emotional feeling, 
X>eculiar to himself, and his moral maxims are truly good. He 
"^^eaches us to " overcome evil with good ;" " to do as we 
"^KTOuld^ be done by ;" to copy the benevolence of the Deity, 
^^w^ho is *' good to all — to the just and to the wicked." But with 
mil this he admits, '' There is not one man of us good — ^we are 
3>reposses8ed, being evil — and we are evil before we become 
£Ood — ^we must unlearn our vices," &c. Yet he says it is only 
"by perfection we can attain to happiness, peace, and quiet. 
" We must, therefore," he adds, " strive to push forward to 
attain perfection." Seneca for this end, when he went to bed 
and put out the candle, brought himself to task, and said, 
" Why should I conceal from myself my errors, when I can say, 
Per this 071C6 I forgive theey do so no more." Thus clearing his 
consci^ce, he felt peace. And this, he said, was what every 
honest man could bestow upon himself. But still Seneca must 
have had some misgiving on this point, for he adds, '' The first 
petition we should offer to Almighty God is for a clear con- 
Beiencet next health of mind, and lastly of body. " The soul," 
he said, *' is thus the supreme good of man which, till it be 
perfeetedj is but an unsteady agitation of thought, and, in its 
perfection^ an inviolable stability." " We are bom subjects, 
and to obey God is perfect liberty. He that does this shall be 
free, safe, and quiet. A clear conscience states us in inviolable 
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.peace. The greatest blessing in nature is that which eyery 
honest man may bestow upon himself." Again : '* A peacefd 
conscience, honest thonghts, virtuous actions, and an indiffer- 
ence to casual events, [his Stoicism] are blessings without sa« 
tiety or measura" '' This consummated state of felicity is 
only a submission to the dictate of right nature^ — (thus agre^ 
ing with Cicero) the foundation of it is wisdom and (abstract) 
virtue, — the knowledge of what we ought to do, and the con- 
formity of the will to that knowledga" 

Now all this is excellent and well said. Modern philosophy 
cannot say more. Natural religion ends here, and we are still 
left in doubt. Man cannot pardon his own sins— -and should 
he pray only for a clear conscience, without penitential con- 
fession of sin and without faith in God, what answer does he 
receive ? None ! Doubts and difficulties thus encompass man 
on every side. He wanders in thick darkness, if not in absolute 
despair — for who can bring a clean thing out of an undeani 

It is beautiful to see in Scripture truths perfectly accordant 
with right reason. The law of God is perfect It is a tran- 
script of the divine character, and it says, '' This do, and thou 
shalt livey But it also says, " the soul that sinneth it shall dieT 
Perfection by both systems is happinesa But while reason 
fails to shew how perfection may be attained, revelation points 
out " the TTay, the Truth, and the Life'' 

God is benevolent, full of mercy, goodness, and truth ; yea, 
even " delighteth in mercy." But He is also holy and just as 
well as good. True, He pardons for His own name's adke^' 
absolutely for His own sake. No created being could help sin- 
ful man. Thus we are shut up to what the mind of God has 
revealed to us. The ground of pardon is substitution^ pre- 
figured in the rite of sacrifice, which has so universally pre- 
vailed in the world — ^no small proof this of its divine origin— 
and which was fulfilled in the death of Jesus, the God-man, and 
hence the Mediator betwixt God and men, " He gave himself 
a ransom for alV — *' for all-meu'* — for ''the sins of the whole 
world." Thus Pardon may be granted to every sinful man, 
and yet '* God is just" when He forgives the repentant sinner, 
seeing '' the blood of Christ cleauseth from all sin. Pardon 
thus flows to the penitent from the boundless love of God ; 
and it is thus essential that all is of God. The Mediator can- 
not be a mere creature ; He must be God, — ^for God only 
pardons for His " own «aA:e,'*— otherwise the whole scheme of 
redemption falls to the ground. And hence Jesus was and is 
God. The Logos who was in the beginning with Ood, and was 
God, became Emmanuel, God with us. Mysteiy of all mys- 
teries, for God is truth as well as love I 

I find here something far surpassitig the powers of natural 
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retaon folly to eotnprehend. The love of God in ChriBt passeth 
all knowledge. No mere finite being could have devised such 
a aeheme. No angel could have fulfilled it It is the manifes- 
tation of the united wisdom, love, and absolute holiness of 
Grod to the moral universe ; and how deeply interesting is it to 
ncuui, for whose benefit it has been specially revealed ! 

And is it not marvellous that God should have again said, 
*' Let there be light, and light was" ; when Luther, like the 
priests of old^ found the Book of the Law, which had been hid 
for ages, and restored it in all its native purity, that it might 
become a light to man in his weary pilgrimage on earth, to 
gnide him to his everlasting home. To the infiuence of Plato's 
tiyrannical and bloody laws, and of Aristotle's cursed law of 
revenge and equally false morality, may be traced all that mis- 
g^oyemment, cruelty, and oppression — civil and ecclesiastical— 
^vrhich have hitherto reigned on and deluged the earth with 
blood, while to the divine influence of the benign laws of Christ 
all those ameliorisations in civil government by human legis- 
lation, and all those social and domestic ties and blessings 
'^rhich necessarily spring from the purity of truth, may as infal- 
libly t>e traced. Even philosophy has been thereby directed in 
Xier truthful course, and all tme sciences have thus become the 
liandmaids of true religion. The Christian law of love, after 
mil, is the only true conservative principle ; and every diver- 
^ence from its eternal law of absolute rectitude is a divergence 
:Arom the straight path which leads to happiness and peace^ '* for 
<}od is love." 

Is it not also marvellous that, after the bright Sun of right- 
^KHisDess had set even amidst the resplendent glory of an 
^iLugnstine, that thick '^ darkness should have so soon covered 
"the face of the deep ; " and yet all this was a literal fulfilment 
^of Prophecy, and had it not been for Luther, in what state 
^would we now have been 1 

'* She oomes t she eomes ! the sable throne behold, 
Of night primeval and of ohaos old ! 
Now at her felt approach, and Secret might, 
Art after art goes out, and all is night. 
See, skulking truth to her old cavern led, 
Mountains of casuistry heap'd on her head, 
Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine. 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine** 

Still, after all, it is clear that a consistent unity of absolute 
tmth pervades the whole web of Scripture, and it is that which 
prophets in different ages had declared, in language various and 
sublime, yet still in perfect concord — as one harmonic whole ! 
How oould such testimony have been so perfectly accordant 1 
It wa» first couched in symbols daily held up to the wor- 
shippers for their study ; symbols, from the beginning of the 

Q 
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world, which foreshadowed the truth with a clearness salted to 
all ages, although they everywhere became corrupted by false 
philosophy and false tradition ; but which, in their original in- 
stitution, cannot now be misunderstood, and, withal, the pre- 
cepts which were inyariably inculcated as inseparable from the 
truth itself, are so pure and so good^ that ancient heatheiw 
systems of morality, as I have proved, fall infinitely short oP 
their perfection. And how true it is that perfection is happi- 
ness; for without holiness — objective to the mind and sub- 
jective in the heart — no man shall ever possibly see God. " I 
am the way," said Christ 

I hope you will excuse this hasty sketch ; but the subject ia 
of deep interest to every thinking mind. 

Yours faithfully, 

Robert Deuchar. 



Edinburgh, March S8. 1857. 

Robert Deuchar, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — I have read your letter of March 27 with due 
attention, and really do not see why you should trouble your- 
self about other men's opinions, or seek to alter the fistith you 
now possess — ^which appears to give you complete satisfaction. 
If your desire is to convert other persons to your convictions, 
I should advise you to refrain from attempting this with adults, 
and confine your efibrts to indoctrinating the young with your 
views; for if adults think on religion, you will find it difficult to 
shake their opinions ; and if they do not think, but only be- 
lieve what they have been taught, they will not yield to your 
arguments, however strong they may appear to you to ba 

I do not advise you to read my book, but the reverse. It 
will only give you pain. I am, dear sir. 

Yours faithfully, 

George CoBiBS. > 



EdinJburghy March 30. 1867. 

George Combe, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — Your favour of the 28th inst has caused me to 
regret that my last letter should have disturbed your usual 
equanimity. My desire in writing to you was simply to obtain 
a rational answer to a simple question— one which Hennell 
had not answered, or even touched. Yet it is the question of 
questions ; and no system of religion can possibly be correct or 
satisfactory which overlooks it The rational mind cannot 
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rest withpat an answer to it, and I had some hope that yon, 
ivho have so long studied the subject, would even to the last 
sheet of your intended Work, have added a short exposition of 
your theory relating to this all-absorbing point. 

I said I did not expect an answer to my first letter, however 

much I desired one. But you were so kind as to write to me. 

I took it as kind, and my reply was only intended to shew the 

dissatisfactory nature of all other systems I had studied when 

compared with the Bible. This made me anxious to learn 

what your Tiew system actually was. It (the Bible) professes, 

▼hat no other system does, to give a full and perfect solution 

of the question at issue. It is, therefore, the only system 

which fairly meets the condition of sinners such as we are, and 

which is perfectly suited to " The Constitution of Man/' 

On this ground it deserves the most serious consideration. And 

if there be evidence in its favour to any extent, however partial, 

that evidence deserves to be candidly weighed, and eflfect given 

to it. To one the evidence may appear strong, to another 

^eak, yet no man can rationally conclude that mankind, in all 

ages, have been seduced from the truthf and made worse 

csharaeters, by believing the Bible to be the truth of God. It 

tallest have had, and must still have, necessarily, some claim on 

't;he human mind, both from external and internal testimony, 

otherwise it never could have survived so many persecutions, 

<uid gained over even a Newton to its side. 

All human systems have been proved to be full of errors and 
^x>ntradictions. And thus it is that no sceptical writer has ever 
succeeded in demolishing that wonderful and beautiful structure 
of divine truth which had been raised up by architects of every 
age, and who had contributed successively to perfect its glory. 
All of them had, by inspiration, caught the sublime idea of its 
first great Architect, and contributed to the unfolding of the 
original idea or plan. It is this unity of design, unity of opera- 
tion, unity of parts, and unity in the grand whole or result, that 
places ancient prophetical testimony to the truth in its proper 
light The Bible is fragmentary, a perfect pillar, as it were, 
broken to pieces, yet all the prophetic witnesses agree. And 
now the superstructure, like the restored Etruscan vase, stands 
before us perfect and complete ! It is Jesus the Galilean, and 
Prophet of Nazareth, whom Hennell has both eulogised and 
equally condemned, who has done this marvellous work ! 

However, it was not my desire to instruct you — although I 
perceive you are not a master in Israel — my desire was to get, 
if possible, instruction from you. But surely when you have set 
yourself up as a teacher of adults, you must believe that your 
arguments will or ought to have some little force with men of a 
few gray hairs. J do not return your advice to me as applicable 
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to yourself, for yon are certainly no teacher of babes. Postu* 
lated truths should only be addressed at first to m^n exercised 
in thinking, and when found to be truths, then they may be 
safely used for ^* indoctrinating the young," but not till th^a. 

I assure you that, notwithstanding your advice, I will read 
your book with the deepest attention. If I shall find a satis- 
factory answer to my question, it will make me to rejoice ; if 
not J your work will indeed cause me "pain;*^ yet not on its 
own account, but on account of yourself. It must necessarily 
soon perish, like that of Thomas Paine, by the simple touch of 
truth, and it will then be said with justice that even the great 
mind of George Combe has not been able to set up a system on 
which a rational soul can rest in ^'peace.*^ He may have erected 
for himself a pillar in the Temple of Fame, but not a {>illar in 
the temple of Gk>d. 

This is no vain speculation, and weak as my efforts have been, 
I have at least the satisfaction of knowing that, should you 
evade the great question at issue in your mew work, it will not 
be from want of premonition, but ftotn the impossibility of your 
inane science to answer it apart frcnn the word of Ood. 

Yours faithfully, 

ROBSRT DeUOHAR. 

In answer, Mr Combe sent me a newspaper report of a Mr 
M'Donald^s address, without any writing save a request to return 
the paper. It was an answer to Dr Hugh McNeill's lecture to 
the members of the Christian Institute in Liverpool on the 
*• InfalUbility of the Bible." 

Notes for Mr Combe, 

Mr M'Doniald^s address contains a virulent attack on the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and adduces the usual examples of 
supposed contradictions, interpolations^ and errors in the sacred 
book, all which have been answered or explained by numerous 
Christian writers. Yet one thing is certain, viz., ifuU not one of 
M'DonayCs supposed erroneous passaged affects in the slightest 
degree the unity of truth in the Divine scheme of redemption. 
His concluding objection is as follows : — ** The Bible contains 
no system of morals, no regular code of human duties, though 
it indicates a few grand spiritual principles. It embodies the 
opinions of the ages on astronomy, geology, metaphysics^ and 
physiology, if we may apply such terms to the contents of 
Scripture.*' He adds, that it is doubtful if there is a Socinian 
in England, yet some Unitarians. " The Unitarian interpreta*' 
tion is at least,'' he says, ^' a possible one, and could be sustained 
by usage of Scripture language — God and Christ ime, not in 
nature, but by agreement''^ If so, is it not clear that )ire nmst 
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receive our Lord's testimony as that of Goi, seeing Ood and 
Son" both a^r^e?" 

Again McDonald says, " Unitarian controversy has dwindled 
into a little thing. But Chriatian Unitarians believe that 
Christ was the Son of God, but not ' God the Son/'* He says 
his class has done much for England. Echo cries, Where 1 

I/bo^ that is, if Christ was " the Son of God," — ^and hence 
inspired, — and if He spoke " in agreement with God as one 
who held the unity of God^s truth/^ why do Hennell, M'Donald, 
and yourself not believe Him ? Christ said he gave his life 
for the world, &c. ; His expiatory sacrifice was thus necessary, 
otherwise God could not possibly be merciM and at the same 
time be just. It was " impossible," therefore, that the cup 
should pass from Him, and redemption follow. Hence He said 
to the Father, " Not my will, but thine be done." •* This is 
the mill of God, that every one who seeth the Son, and be- 
lieveth on Him, shall have everlasting life, and I will raise him 
up at the last day." Again, was it not in agreement with 
(rod's truth that the Baptist John had declared Jesus to be the 
Lamb of Grod that taketh away the sin of the world ? Why 
all these^and numerous other similar passages, if there be no 
vicarious sacrifice ? But Jesus said more. He expressly said 
he was God. ** Before Abraham was, I am." ** He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Frtther," " I and the Father are one.^* 
" He that hath seen me hath seen Him that sent me." " If ye 
had known me, ye should have known my Father also ; and 
from henceforth ye know Him, and have seen Him." Hence 
Paul said, " God was in Christ, not imputing to men their 
trespasses," &c. Thus these sceptics, so impiously calling them- 
selves Christians, contradict their own position, and falsify 
their own avowed principles. They do not act up to them 
even to the extent of their own admissions. 

Hennell says Jesus was an impostor, a seditious person, and 
an enthusiast, and yet these men say Jesus was a good man, 
even the greatest and best of men — " God's Son !" 

Speaking of the clergy, McDonald concludes, "When will the 
clerical body cease to be stirring up the fires of animosity, and 
sending the bitter waters of sectarian dissension over the £a,ce 
of society ? when will they apply themselves to teach human 
duties (none to God !), instead of retailing and wrangling about 
old creeds, and taking truth for their authority (what is truth?), 
rather than always childishly hunting after authority for their 
truth, and all unite to feed this mighty people of England with 
a daily bread of growing knowledge and quiet goodness, and all 
proclaim that old religion which was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, viz., to be good, and to do good ?" 

Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? 
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Edinburgh, AprU 4. 1857. 

George Combe, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — I return your newspaper, containing Mr McDon- 
ald's lecture^ with thanks. (See Notes.) I do not know what 
Mr McDonald's belief is. If he nullifies the Bible, he surely is 
wrong in calling himself a Christian — taking a narne which 
Hennell and he (as I suppose) stigmatizes as that of an 
** impostor, a seditious person, and an enthuisicuV And yet, 
says Hennell, ^^ this Galilean was a good man, unparalleled in 
the history of the world." 

If God in times past spake not to the fathers by the prophets,- 
and in the last days by His Son from heaven, my original 
question is still unanswered, and it will not do for Mr McDonald 
to say, ^' Let all unite to feed this mighty people of England 
with a daily bread of growing knowledge and quiet goodness^ 
and all proclaim that old religion which was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, viz., to be good^ and to do good.*' 
l^an is neither good, nor knows how to become good, for, as 
Seneca truly said, " Man is prepossessed, he is evil before he 
becomes good, he must unlearn his vices.'' 

Man is a moral, and hence an accountable being. His con- 
science tells him this. He feels it ; but how he is to be made 
good he finds not. The question I submitted to you is thus left 
unanswered, and I fear it is one which is unanswerable, unless 
we accept Scripture, with all its alleged imperfectionsf, as a 
solution of the difficulty. 

I assure you I await your publication with deep interest. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

Egbert Deuchar. 

A friend of Mr Combe, hy his desire, delivered to me a com- 
plete copy of McDonald's lecture. I wrote for, and received 
from Dr H. McNeill, a copy of his published address. His 
grounds for refusing to meet this vulgar sceptic on a public 
platform were just what any one possessed of self-respect and 
love for ** the truth" would justify. 

On perusing McDonald's lecture, I found it to be merely a 
plagiarism from Hennell's learned work. It, however, led me 
to reperuse Seneca and Hennell, and to compare them with the 
Bible. As many of my readers have not access to Seneca's 
books, I may add that Seneca cannot be read without great 
interest, and even instruction. Calvin said he read Seneca 
next to the Bible. It was from him he borrowed bis idea 
of fatal necessity. Calvinistic heresy was the ruin of Mr 
Combe, and many others as great as ha The late Dr John 
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Brown read Seneca while oh his death-bed. And no manrel 
after all 

That Mr Combe's letters were, on reflection, considered by 
him of importance, must be evident from the fact, that one of 
his particular friends made a singular attempt to get the origi- 
nab out of my hands. R. D. 

Mr Combe's Essay soon after made its appearance. I imme- 
diately sent a copy of the preceding letters to Dr Candlish, 
stating my objections to Mr Combe's definition of ^' Natural 
laws," with a request that he would, for the interests of Chris- 
tianity, publish a Refutation. Dr Candlish thanked me for my 
communication, and at the same time said that the letters were 
exceedingly interesting. I can now see the reason for the 
Doctor^s declinature. Dr Candlish is a high Calvinist, and it 
would have been no easy matter for him to refute the great 
Wesley. I, however, made a feeble attempt to expose the 
palpable faUacy on which Mr Combe's new theory is founded ; 
but, distrusting my own ability, I delayed for a long time to 
send my letter after it had been written, and Mr Combe's 
death, which took place in England, soon followed. I give my 
letter for what it is worth. 

George Combe, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — I have perused your Essay on the Relation be- 
twixt Science and Religion with due attention ; but, as you 
anticipated, I freely confess that it has " only given me pam" 
Your " Constitution of Man" was once a world's wonder. It 
gained nearly universal applause. I never was a worshipper of 
George Combe. You were fully aware of this when I refused 
to vote for you as a candidate to fill the highest chair in our far- 
famed university. I denounced you then at the Council Board. 
I said you were a sceptic, although your testimonials from men 
of high renown were in my hand. They formed a volume of no 
mean size. Your last essay has confirmed the opinion I then 
expressed. It shews that your '* Constitution of Man" was only 
a prelude to a more vigorous attack on the records of eternal 
truth. For even then you had launched your phrenologic bark 
on that unfathomable and boundless abyss — on which even the 
great Newton feared to adventure — ^without helm and compass. 
No marvel that, in the darkest nights of scepticism, your gallant 
ship became a total wreck, and that yourself, its helmsman, have 
fililed to reach that haven of eternal truth, where the fair sisters 
of diarity, whom you seem so ardently to love, and so sincerely 
to seek aiter, are only to be found at home. It is the haven 
where^ without price, you might then have bought, and even 
yet m^y buy, eternal joy and ** peace." If I had found that 
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peacSt yon bade me hold it." fajst.'^ Yon have not found it is 
more clear; for death, you say, is an eternal sleep. Your " fow* 
«A€e^-'anehor" bears on its stamp the name of "hope/* But 
what is the value of a name when hope itself is lost? 

PHRENOLOGY. 

I would not that you should think me an opponent of Gall. 
I hold that phrenology has truth for its basis; but it, as a 
science, like mesmerism, is still in its infancy. I firmly belieye 
that phrenology will yet supply the place of our present inane 
science miscalled Philosophy. But while I so far follow QbH, I 
must confess I have not learnt from you to^ swallow wormwood 
without ^*pain.^^ Your essay is nought out GaJl and worm- 
wood, ingeniously intermixed. There is rank poison in your 
golden cup, by which you only seem to mutter and peep, but 
never to divine. 

You have, you say, discovered a new and glorious light 
Materialistic phrenology is with you the only royal road to 
knowledge ; for even mesmeric truth you have positively ig- 
nored. You seem also to have imagined that the great mass 
of philosophers who preceded your illustrious advent had, by 
some fatal mistake, shunted themselves off the straight line of 
truth on to the slanting line of error, and you, as an experienced 
shipwrecked helmsman, have imagined that you might assume^ 
pro tempore, the office of pointsman, that you might authorita- 
tively command the erring conductor of the royal carriage to 
back his engine, and thereby enable you to shunt it on to your 
. new interminable line, which you foolishly say will ultimately 
lead to one grant result — annihilation is its nama Yet still 
you vainly think that your philosophy is so good^ that it will, if 
accepted, benefit even generations yet unborn. At present you 
add, it hath not hitherto entered into the heart of man to 
conceive what great things you have prepared for them that 
follow your groundless Scheme. Nay more, — ^you have ex- 
pressly stated, if you shall sueceed in nullifying the Bible as the 
word of God — for that is the main and final object of your 
essay — ^you ^* shall render science sacred, invest the practical 
duties of life with a reUgious character, and produce a faith 
[in whati] calculated to expand and purify itself by every 
advance in the discovery of truth [what is that truth, if the 
very Bible be a lie 1], and to reinforce, by all the pow^ and 
fervour of our highest emotions, the progress of mankind 
towards the utmost degree of improvement and happiness 
to which their nature is fitted to attain. '^ But, dear Sir, did it 
never occur to you that the greater the degree in such an 
advancement, the greater would be the positive misery of man, 
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when he foancl, after all, that his cnp of *' happiness'* had still 
in it the poison of annihilation ; and that he was daily and 
hourly haunted with the fear of that king of terrors who, in 
one moment, might dash from his lips even that cup, which to 
bim contained all the happiness he was capable of enjoying or 
fitted to attain to ? And is it possible that a human soul, that 
*' living spark divine,*' which has wandered so long, while only 
" feeling'' its way through the many intricate paths of science 
in search of truth, when its weary pilgrimage is nearly over, 
and when it has gotten, it may be, only a faint glimpse of that 
divine perfection, that pale death shall arrive, not as a messenger 
of peace, but as a ruthless tyrant, to summon it to its everlasting 
slumbers in the silent tomb ? Impossible 1 '* God is love,** said 
John, ^' I am the TTay, the Truth, and the ii/fe,*' said the 
loving Jesua 

Yet a second Keformation, you say, is imperatively called 

for; and George Oombe, our greatest sceptic, must be our 

second Luther. Luther opened that Bible which the Pope 

2iad dosed. George Combe would, if he could, annihilate that 

lioly book without one feeling of remorse, — a book whose 

^M>nt6nt8 are so well fitted to temper not only all our sweetest 

^^njoyments in life, but also to comfort us in sorrow, to soothe 

^he mind under its deepest afflictions, and to support the soul 

5n the prospect of death, as well as in the dread moments 

of dissolution. Ah, there is a home beyond our narrow house 

of clay — a home of peace and love. Did not the aged Simeon 

once exclaim, " Lord, let now thy servant depart in peace, for 

mine eyes have seen thy salvation'* 1 And what was it also that 

comforted the heroic Paul in his last hour, when he preferred 

even to die a martyr's death than retract one hair*s-breadth of 

God's blessed truth ? '* I am nauj ready to be offered, and the 

time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, 

I have finished my course, I have kept the faith : henceforth 

there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 

Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day; and not 

to me only, but unto all them also that love his appearing." 

There is very little originality in your last essay after all. 
You have slavishly followed the infamous blasphemer Thomas 
Painey and copied not only his very words, but also the very 
order of his aigumenta He it was who first suggested that 
secular sci^ce, instead of the Bible, should be taught in every 
pulpit^ that men might learn from Epicurus how to live worse 
than beajstta. Paine, too, had a great mind. He fled from Paris 
in its bloody hour, that he might find a land of true liberty and 
rest; yet he afterwards died in New York, from the efi'ects of 
beaiitly dissipation, in wretched poverty, disgrace, and filth. 
"St^f too, condemned the Bible. That book, he said, he had 

R 
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never read; and yet his "Age of Reason*' is filled with long 
quotations from its blessed word. He taught Hennell those 
three names, impostor, rebel, and enthusiast, by which he 
characterised the " great .Galilean," as well as the ** good Naza- 
rene/' Paine would have called Christ a Samaritan, and a 
devil too, but this he could not well have done, for even he 
well knew that those names did not belong to him who was, as 
Hennell and M'Donald said, "the very best of men, God's Son." 

Tt is also evident that you have borrowed your new notions 
of man's natural perfectability from Plato. Marriages must 
now be proclaimed, as Plato taught, by phrenological law, — the 
beautiful only with the beautiful — the good only with the good 
— and then each cause will have its own veritable eflFect. This 
is the way that even cattle, by high feeding, may have their 
breed improved. Lord Monboddo was a learned man. He 
said men once had tails — Whence to the perfection of a man an 
ape or monkey may attain. But this can only be when they 
Bhall have got an organ of good sense to teach them the way 
to throw off their ugly tails. There is no end of learned inven- 
tions, and yours is only one of these. Society, by your wise 
scheme, must ultimately, although by slow degrees, attain to 
absolute perfection. The present race of wretched men must, 
from lack of your " new" knowledge, first necessarily die out; 
for, as Plato said, " virtue cannot be taught'^ Man is Just as 
nature made him — one is good, another bad. Hence hie cannot 
even teach another, or alter one iota of his own condition — 
hence also no progress. 

You admit that you deserted your worthy father^s Church 
because of its high Calvinistic creed. That certainly was no 
just reason for your also denying your father's God. But is 
it not more marvellous still for me to find that you have 
deliberately plunged yourself into the same identical slough 
of despond? Fatalism is the false foundation of your own 
unhallowed creed. And hence your whole system is like to 
an inverted cone without a base to stand upon. Ignore moral 
freedom, and you instantly annihilate stTi, Physical law 
necessitates obedience by its physical force. Moral law, too, 
has power — moral suasion — the force of truth. No moral law 
—no moral transgression — are necessary and universal truths. 
Sin is the transgression of God's eternal and unchangeable 
law, which is necessarily the best which wisdom could devise — 
hence it is "holy, just, and good." Man has transgressed, — 
therefore he had the will to act and freedom to transgress. If 
he could thus transgress, he had also the power and freedom to 
obey. The human mind is the noblest work of God. How it 
should be possibly free is far beyond our ken. We only know 
that our minds are free, from the facts revealed in conscious- 
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ness, and we cannot have a better or a higher proof. The 
mind is thns free to think, compare, and judge of what is best 
for its own interest. The will is the mind energising itself 
■with power, — ^hence it, too, is necessarily free, Edwards held 
that the strongest motive always ruled the will. He knew no 
better, — hence his theory has been justly exploded. What are 
Edwards' motives ? They are abstractions; that is, nothings 
in themselves,— hence, ew nihilo nihH fit But when we see 
them as judgments of the mind resulting from comparison, they 
become necessarily either true or false. If true, they have the 
force of truth ; if false, the mind, so deceived, is ever in a 
doubting mQod. Men often act without any motives at all. 
They shut their eyes, that they may exclude every motive, and 
take up a thing by chance. The casting of the dice is only an 
appeal to chance. You have clearly proved that Calvin was a 
bigot in theology. In philosophy he was far behind his age. 
He repented on his death -bed; and by his last will he demo- 
lished the basis on which all his institutional law was made to 
rest This fact has been overlooked by all commentators I 
now point it out " I most humbly pray that I may be (not 
that I am) so purified and washed (now ye are washed, now ye 
are clean) by the blood of this great Redeemer, shed for the 
SINS OF MANKIND." So said St Paul, St Peter, and St Joha 
So also said our Lord himself. A whole includes every part 
within its fond embrace. His will records what he called his 
true Confession of Faith. In his Institutes he had said those 
sufferings were for the elect alone. Calvin at first, like Lord 
Brougham, should have been a Turk; for by his Institutes God 
is declared to be the primary cause of all evil and of all sin. 
This is a,lso Lord Brougham's printed opinion in his inquiry 
into the origin of evil. (See Appendix to Paley's "Natuwd 
Theology.") Calvin was in heart a pope. No marvel that he 
burnt Servetua There is one God : I am his prophet — ^believe 
or die was Mohammed's law. I am infallible : Christ's vicar I 
am on earth — believe, or die the death, is every pope's infernal 
creed. I preach damnation sure to all infants that die at birth. 
Hence in hell there are infants of a span long ; and I damn all 
whom God created to and for that special end — was Calvin's 
fatalistic creed. Toplady justly calls this ** Christian fate." 
Hence Calvin burnt Servetus, who was a better maw than him- 
self. Servetus taught, " Thou shalt not kill," but " love thy 
neighbour as thyself." 

•True, man is powerless by his/oZi ; but God, in mercy, can 
raise him up. Hence he can ask that power which is necessary 
in every time of need. God's promise of grace is made to 
faUhy else even the elect could not be saved. The promise 
could not otherwise be sure to all the seed. Ask then the 
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Holy Spirit of power, and God will freely give this gift of love* 
He never said to any, " Seek my fiwse'' in vain. ** Seek, and ye 
shall find/' Look unto me, and be ye saved, M ye ends of the 
earth; for I am God and there is none else." '^ I love them 
that love me, and they that seek me early shall find me.'' 
Amen. These truths lie at the base of every true elective 
creed. God necessarily is just, — Whence he wills all men to be 
saved, and has confirmed, by his great oath, the truth of bis 
most holy word. It is, as Wesley said, highest blasphemy to 
hold that God's secret will, which no man can ever know, is 
ever inconsistent with his solemn sworn oath. ^ Secret tilings 
belong to God : those that are revealed belong to us and to 
our children." There is no mystery in fedth — it is a feculty of 
the mind. Man necessarily believes his senses, as well as his 
very neighbour's word. The witness of God is greater. Man 
therefore can more surely believe God's veritable word. Be- 
lieve and live, is God's and Christ's command. If ye believe 
not, ye shall die. There is no merit in faith. Man lives every 
moment by his fsiitL When justified, he still must be savei 
by his hope, for hope is the specific object of true and simple 
&ith« 

You make a short work of man— an image any man can 
make. You are a mere statuist, and nothing more, as I shall 
by one sentence prove. " The human body — that is, soul and 
^ all — (for you have said that man has not a soul) appears to be 
a mechanism, constructed to grow for a certain number of 
years, to remain stationary for a certain time, then to com- 
mence a process of decay, and finally to sufier dissolution, aU 
its parts reverting to the inorganic state." Hence you say, 
death is only like the blowing out of a candle. Is life not an 
elementary principle ? Read Sir Charles BelL 

Logical conclusions from these premises : — 

I. Man is a material physical being, — ^hence he is not a moral 
or an accountable creature. 

II. Sin is an impossible thing, for all men are at first so bom 
and constituted by God that they cannot sin,< — hence fatalism. 

III. Heaven and hell are, you say, superstitions invented by 
a lying priesthood to keep the vulgar in subjection to tyrannical 
rule. And, lastly, 

IV. If there is a God, he must necessarily be a material 
being — hence scepticism, which is absolute atheism^ And yet 
the Grecian oracle had wisely said, ** Map, know thyself.'*- It 
might as well have wisely said, '' Man, also know thy God,'' 
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Physical, Instinctive, and Moral LAwa 

I do not require to go at length into any discussion with you 
in regard to the fixed distinctions by which these are cha- 
racterised. 

L Physical laws are dependent on the will of God. They are 
fixed and unalterable by man. Had they not been so fixed, man 
could neither have lived nor moved nor breathed. Hence he 
could not have had his being in his physically conditioned form 
These laws are not necessarily immutable. Ex nihilo nihil fit. 
Hence the things that are made were not made of things 
which do appear ; that is, the material creation had a begin- 
ning in time, and it may thus possibly arrive at an end. 
Hence also its laws are, in God's hand, clearly revocable. 
Physical substances have no inherent intelligence. Hence they 
have no will or power to violate the laws of their being and 
action. Physicid law rules the mineralogical kingdom. 

IL Instinctive law is, in many respects, similar to physical ' 
law. It regulates and rules all organised beings or things as 
seen in the vegetable world, and it is also inherent in man and 
beast. The bee exemplifies instinctive action in the construc- 
tion of the beautiful form of its honey cells. So also the spider 
in the construction of its airy web. And so of others. The 
bee excels even Euclid. These instinctive laws are, hunger, 
thirsty &c., in man. They are active at an infant's very birth. 
The emotional laws are of a higher order of instincts. They 
are lawless, and are subjected to reason's sway. Hence they 
'War against the mind, and yet lead to much good when directed 
in their proper action. A wise man governs his passions : a 
£ooI becomes their slave. The passions are blind forces, and 
axe not subject to God's law, neither indeed can be, because 
tiieir cravings know no bounds, Rom. viiL 

III. Morsd Law is, in its very nature, immutabla It is 
the law of intelligence, and it is so highly important in itself, 
that God is, if we may so cpeak, necessitated — ^that is, self-sub- 
jected to its supremacy. All things may change, but God hath 
aaidy ** I change not — my word eternally is sure.'' God there- 
fore is not a man that he should repent. He cannot possibly lie. 
The reason for the eternal fixation of moral law is clear. 
God's understanding is infinite. Hence absolute wisdom can- 
not but choose and devise what in itself is best and good. God's 
law is therefore perfect It cannot admit of modification, 
neither is it possible that anything can be added thereto. ^' I, 
the righteous Lord, loveth righteousness." "God is love." 
" Love worketh no evil." Hence love is the spirit of perfect 
laW| and the fulfilling of it as well. Hence God's law is abso- 
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lately holy, just, and good. Christ taught the spirit of God's 
law. Its spirit, said John, is love. Whence had this poor 
fisherman this wisdom ? Aristotle had it not. 

Conscience. 

It is the moral law of God written in the heart. The law- 
given at mount Sinai revealed the one true God, and was a 
transcript of the divine mind in regard to justice, — ^that is, it 
was and is holy, just, and good. Do we make void the law by 
faith ? God forbid ! yea, we establish the law. How else 
could God judge the world ? Hence Christ magnified the law 
and made it honourable. He died that God might possibly be 
just when He forgives our sins. 

All Sin is Mortal. 

Sin is the transgression of the holy, just, and good law of God. 
Man sins not only against the best of all beings : he sins 
against his best and highest interests ; that is, against his very 
soul. He chooses death rather than life. The soul that* 
sinneth it shall, and must of necessity, die. God's word is 
truth. 

The great and important question I at first submitted to 
you has not been answered by anything contained in your 
elaborate and self-contradictory essay. It would indeed have 
been a marvel to me if I had found in it even a semblance of a 
solution ; for as God is truth, so also His word is truth, — ^and 
hence it cannot stand any contradiction at all I now see the 
real value of Euclid's fourth proposition. His two triangles 
could only agree and be the same, if every line and angle of 
each did truthfully coincide. God's law is our right-angled tri- 
angle : man's laws and crooked lines never truly coincide with it 
Every sewing girl works by Euclid's rule when she stitches the 
original design on her cloth, and cuts it according to the origi- 
nal shape, because she cannot herself design. And what is 
design ? It is the artist's ideal conception of the beautiful 
reduced to form by the fixed laws of just proportion. Thus 
the mind of Phidias first concepted beauty in ideal perfection, 
— and hence his perfect Venus. All that was to his mind 
lovely he reduced to fixed physical form called artistic shape. 
We see in this the marked distinction between matter and 
mind. Mind is a point having position without magnitude. 
That is, it has a spiritual existence independent of physical 
shape, which is necessarily circumscribed by space. The cube 
is the origin of our first idea of solidity, only known by its im- 
penetrability. It incloses it within six surfacesj, which have 
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position withoat magnitude. Matter is thus magnitude cir- 
cumscribed by space. Hume^s error was the want of common 
sense. If the mind had magnitude, it would be divisible ad in- 
finiium. It would not have existence as a unity. In fact, 
it would not have been the Ego at alL Phidias could say, 
" I conceived— I produced a likeness of my own thought. You 
could not see it in my mind, yet I saw it there. You can now 
see what I saw, for I have given you a physical sign or symbol 
of my spiritual thought in an artistic form, — in viewing it you 
now can see my inner soul and hidden thought revealed.*' 
Thus, by physical signs, called the language of words, we^can 
read all that any author knows, or, at least, designs to make 
known. It is the same with Ood in all his revelations to his 
creature man. The law was God's idea of the beautiful and 
the sublime. He first wrote it with his own finger on two tables 
of stone. It was then revealed in physical shape, that man 
might learn the very mind of God. It was thus God's original 
design that men might copy and transcribe it on the fleshly 
tablets of their hearts. He magnified it to its highest height 
in Christ, and made it honourable and beautiful withal, after it 
had been broken on the part of man. 

Ah, there is a height and depth, a breadth and length, in 
God*s law, which your philosophy has never dreamed of. 
Angels can only desire to look into it. Redemption is its best 
expositor. Thus, at the Cross, we see the attribute of justice, 
^hich had been violated by man's sin, fully pacified ; for there 
the swelling tide of vengeance-just was met by the heaving bil- 
lows of eternal love, — and there they both embraced and kissed. 
Hence from the Cross salvation sprang, for God in Christ was 
the Mediatorial one. Thus we humanly speak of God, when 
We behold on the Cross the Saviour of this wicked world, cru- 
cified betwixt Jew and Gentile, as betwixt two thieves. Hence 
"the rejectors of the rejected may yet be saved. For from that 
Very Cross there flows a stream pure as crystal, as from the 
eternal throne, in which the most sinful aud polluted may simply 
^wasih and be made wholly clean. All this is the just working 
^ut of God's all-perfect law. The design was of God ; Christ 
^as the exemplar, and he was the revealer of his Father's 
'wilL We read its spiritual meaning at the Cross, and we see 
in the sacred symbols of Baptism and the Eucharist the very 
mind of God. And we also see in them, as symbolised, the 
passion of our dear Lord. " Thy law," he said, '* I have 
within my heart," — Whence his willing perfect obedience to his 
Father's law. He was thus in his divine and physical form 
God*s express image — the Logos and the Spirit in one^ that we 
might know the very mind and love of God to man. 
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Materialism. 



A materialist cannot possibly know God as a. Spirit. A 
materialist has no soul. His ideas are physical realities^— 
qualities of matter, as odour is a quality of the rose, — Whence 
tiiought is evanescent, and when gone, it is lost for ever. No, 
good sir, you here commit a large mistake ; memory, you said, 
holds them fast, and reminiscence proves the personality and 
identity of that mind which we call the Ego. I remember best 
the scenes of my infant days; they are as vividly before my 
mind's eye as if I saw them present now. But what of that ? 
A materialist pretends it is a baseless dream. And yet he be* 
lieves it true. And after all he cannot believe in God ! Why 
so \ You say you '' can form no well-grounded notions con* 
ceming God's form^ his substancCy his size^ or his mode of 
living." You make me blush with ire, and cause me '' only to 
feel pain." See, my dear sir, the dreadful logical sequences to 
which materialism is necessarily forced to submit. If mind be 
inatter, thought and reason are only qualities of matter too. 
Hence God, as mind, is only a quality of matter ; and although 
matter ever was, and is, God never is, he only always is ban- 
ning to exist. And as matter changes, there can be no sta* 
bility in God. So said a consistent French Pantheistic ma- 
terialist ; and you have indorsed his blasphemous atheistical 
creed. And still you dare thus to proceed. Hence you addy 
since we cannot possibly know God, whether revealed or not^ 
" let us endeavour to discover, from the observation of the phy- 
sical laws, how he governs all material existences." But even 
here you cannot rest in peace — you have still some hankering 
after your first consistent love. " There arefacuUies^ you say, 
which take cognisance of the abstract relations of thinga" 
Strange faculties these for a stone or a sponge to possess 
'' These are, locality, order, number, and time. Locality is the 
power by which ufe (say rather a stone) take cognisance of 
relative position; order gives the physical (why not moral 1) 
arrangements of objects (why not beings ?) ; number,- of their 
numbers ; and time of duration. (Let the reader now mark 
well) — None of these relate to the qualities of physical objects: 
(hence they must relate to the spiritual mind)— but both order* 
and dumber presuppose the existence of such objects (are they 
not mind ?) to be arranged in space and enumerated. Our* 
conceptions of space, number, and time, have no limits^ (alLK^B^ 
matter is conditioned — limited). The faculties which 
these (that is, things beyond material limitation) lose them- 
selves in the infinite, (such as Kant's a priori conceptio] 
Where is materialism now ?). In exercising them we are capabl^s^^ 
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of rising above this earth and its qualities (Combe's mind can- 
not be material now, hence thoughts are not qualities of 
matter) ; but when we (that is, by becoming spiritualistic) do ven- 
ture on such excursions, our faculties return (like fallen meteoric 
stones in full blaze) freighted with knowledge of only one 
truth, — ^that nature, in its full extent, is unfathomable by our 
feeble powera So said the great Newton, — " After all, I have 
only been gathering a few pebbles on the shore of the infinite 
abyss of knowledge : but 1 believe in God, and in Christ my 
Redeemer." Amen. See his scarcely known work on the 
Apocalypse. 
It would be too painful for me to follow at length your dis- 
I connected and blasphemous statements which constitute only 
one great mass or chaos of contradictions and grosser absurdi- 
ties. I shall therefore at once appeal to your grand defi- 
nition, which is so precious a morsel that I had reserved it for 
an after treat. It is in these words : — 

Definition. 

Laws of Nature, and Natural Laws. 

Every object and being in nature (hence including man) 
has received a definite constitution, and also powers of acting 
on other objects and beings. The action of the forces are so 
r^^ular that we (who are we ?) describe them as operating 
under laws imposed upon them by God ; but these words indi- 
cate merely (our?) perception of the regularity of the action. 
It is impossible for man to alter or break a natural law (?) 
when understood in this sense ; for the action of the forces, and 
the effects they produce, are placed beyond his control. But the 
observation of the action of the forces leads man to draw rules 
iroxn it for the regulation of his own conduct ; and these rules 
are called natural laws, because nature dictates or prescribes 
them as guides to conduct. If we fail to attend to the 
Operations of the natural forces, we may unknowingly act in 
Opposition to them ; but as the action is inherent in the things, 
Qnd does not vary with our state of knowledge, we must suffer 
^TOin our ignorance and inattention. Or we may know the 
^f^orces and the consequences which their action inevitably pro- 
duces, but from ignorance that through them God is dictating 
"^o us rules of conduct ; or from mistaken notions of duty, from 
^^assion, self-conceit, or other causes, we may disregard them, 
^md act in opposition to them : but the consequences will not 
\)e altered to suit our ignorant errors or humours ; we must 
^bey or suffer. 

There is a confounding of things which necessarily differ 
from the beginning to the end of the above definition* Every 
Tespective object and being in nature has, no doubt, received a 

s 
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definite constitution, aud also powers of acting on each other 
All creation, moral and physical, is thus related. The actions 
of the physical forces are inherent in things, and are so regular 
that an eclipse may be predicted with perfect precMon ; but 
the actions of the moral forces are quite the reverse. Moral 
law has somehow even lost its power over the human mind — it is 
more objective than subjective, — Whence it is impossible to fore- 
tell with any certainty how any moral being shall act at any 
given time, and under any given circumstances. We cannot 
therefore describe them as operating under inJierent fixed laws 
at all. God has promised to write them again on the heart, — 
but that implies that they are not inherent. " Now, it is im- 
possible for man to alter a natural law." True, fire always 
bums, — ^but a man may break and nullify a natural law and act 
in opposition to it at his pleasure. Thus, he can raise and dart 
his pugilistic arm and closed fist in direct opposition to the law 
of gravitation, as well as in violation of all moral law, — hence 
it is not true that the action of the physical forces and the 
eflfects they produce, are placed beyond man's control. Physical 
force is controlled and directed in the construction of the steam 
engine. It is true that the observation of the action of the 
physical forces leads men to draw rules from it — ^the action — for 
the regulation of his own conduct. Thus he learns when to sow 
and when to reap, and so on. You here clearly break down. 
To draw rules is to legislate, — hence the mind has moral free- 
dom, and is not under the physical law of necessity in any 
shape. The mind, in drawing rules, chooses the best, or may 
be the worst — ^still all is choice, alias freedom. A law-maker 
can make and unmake. Your admission nullifies not only the 
definition, but your whole system, and refutes your theory in 
your far-famed ** Constitution of Man." '* These rules are 
called natural laws" — not so, rules are moral laws, — Whence not 
because nature but because God dictates or prescribes them as 
guides to conduct. But what must be said of Tnoral laws, 
drawn by the observing mind ? These are entirely overlooked, 
and they are as often purposely omitted in the orations by 
which almost every sceptic endeavours to bewilder and con- 
found his simple-minded hearers. Man's mind and will are 
free, and thus can draw rules for the guidance of his conduct 
while dwelling among those thorns and thistles which beset his 
path during his weary pilgrimage on earth ; but how often doeshe 
swerve from his own fixed resolves, as well as from those holy in- 
junctions which God has revealed in hisholy word ! Hence our 
daily prayer, " forgive us our sins —receive us graciously — ^heal 
our backslidings, and love us freely." *' If we fail to attend to 
the operations of the natural — physical — forces, we may un- 
knowingly act in opposition to them." How could this be pos- 
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sible if man cannot break a natural law ? — " but as the action 
is inherent in the things (** beings'^ are here purposely omitted, 
evidently to mislead), and does not vary with our state of 
knowledlge, we" — that is, man in his state of freedom — '* must 
suffer from his ignorance and inattention ;*' or, '' we (as on- 
lookers only) may know the forces and the consequences which 
their action inevitably produces, but from ignorance that 
through them," — that is, through physical and moral laws, — 
" God is dictating to us rules of conduct, or from mistaken 
notions of duty, from passion or self-conceit, or other causesy we 
may disregard them, and act in opposition to them. (Here 
Gombe slides out of his outer physical man, and speaks as a 
man of sense ; that is, his moral nature revives within him, and 
he is a physical man no more.) But what has all this ramb- 
ling to do with man's definite and fixed constitution ? You 
speak an unknown tongue, the meaning of which you yourself 
do not understand, or all your self-evident contradictions are 
intended to mislead the thoughtless, and draw them into 
irredeemable error, ending in their perdition. True it is " the 
consequences will not be altered to suit our ignorant errors or 
humours.'' But is it not clear as noonday, that if man were 
placed, as the Definition asserts, under inherent fixed laws, 
that it would be impossible for him ever to err at all ? and 
hence he wonldnot require to "draw any rules" whatever. " We 
must obey, or suffer." Why so, if we only act in agreement 
with our natural constitution ? Might not man justly charge 
God with injustice when he " suffers," if his acting, whether 
good or bad, had always been direct necessitated obedience to 
the fixed laws of his original organic constitution ? " Obey or 
suffer," can only be the command of a superior to an inferior 
possessed of intelligence free to act and free to choose. These 
self-contradictions which I have exposed, form the basis of 
your fer-fiamed " Constitution of Man !" and hence your fatal- 
istic system necessarily falls along with it. 

Moral and Physical Science. 

It is a beautiful world after all, said Paley. No, said the 

^Ider Pliny, it is so bad, so wicked, and so wretched, that man 

«an scarcely live out his natural life. Suicide is man's escape 

:ffrom human misery ! So said Plato, Cicero, and even Seneca 

9UI well ! But you say that all evils may be cured by your new 

science of development; and all secularists say the same of 

theirs, for *' knowledge is power." If so, what are its limits? 

Can it stay the tempest, arrest the earthquake, or direct the 

storm? Impossible. Physical science, at its best, only speaks 

of causes and effects as objects of sight, while moral science 
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sees power in every secondary cause. Hence its first object 
Qught to be to resolve all causes into their great original First 
Causa This would truly be the science of pure metaphysics, 
for every finite mind is in itself a finite first cause, and hence 
it is to itself a veritable proof that a greater Mind than it 
exists. All power belongs to God, but he in his wisdom hath 
seen meet to give unto man more understanding than mere 
brutes possess. It is so that man might know his own Creator, 
and thereby become even a fellow-worker with his God. He 
was sent into this earth to dress and to keep it, and this was 
Adam's pleasant life. Man's sin brought death into the world — 
the sting of death is sin ; hence for man's sake the ** unfeeling" 
earth was cursed, and labour became a toil ! It is only by the 
sweat of his brow that man now must live. Still, man is a 
fellow-worker with God ; the thorns and thistles he can root 
out, but the sin of his soul he cannot, by any act of his own, 
destroy or wash away. Hence, if he refuse to till, and sow, and 
weed the ground, no harvest shall he ever reap — the very luxu- 
riance of bountiful nature would soon check its every growth. 
It is only after man's duty is done, whether in the kingdom of 
nature or of grace, that he can reap the rich reward of faith. 
'* Be gracious, heaven, for' now laborious man hath done hi» 
due." Man lives by faith even in his fallen state. When jus- 
tified by grace, he has the same freedom by God's royal law of 
liberty, " the just shall live by faith." Faith is an original gift 
to man. God also gives man power ; then it becomes the gift 
of faith with power conjoined. Man has always work to do. 
His duty is to obey, that even by faith he may surely live — 
work out your own salvation, for it is the/ree gift of God. It 
is hj faith, that it might be by/ree grace, else it would not be 
sure to all the ''seed'' who "ask, and knock, and seek'' for 
power to enable them to work ; then work with " fear and 
trembling," for ye are so weak, ** that without Christ's Spirit of 
power ye can do nothing," ** It is God that worketh in you 
both to will and to do according to his own good pleasure." 
He hath no "pleasure" in our death; why, then, should any 
die? God willeth all men to be saved. Believe is man's 
work. The gift of life is mine, " saith the Lord." Faith is a, 
faculty of the mind, without which its freedom would be of no 
possible use. " Choose ye this day whom ye shall serve. As for 
me and my house, we will serve the Lord." Every command 
with a penalty annexed is a simple command to choose — ^faith 
necessarily believes in truth. A mind with free will alone can 
choose ; it necessarily obeys the " force of truth," unless when 
its judgment is deceived, or when it is more pleased with a lie. 
Conversion is the Spirit's work: it convinces of sin, for it judges 
every man. It stands at the door of every heart, and knocks. 
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It say^ Open, and I shall come in. Thas we may grieve the 
Spirit, resist the Spirit,'yea, quench the Spirit. So also we 
may listen to the Spirit's cry. — Ho, every oney come without 
price, and buy. I quicken to life, then receive my instruction 
now. Not a moment delay ; my voice obey, and thus ** make 
your calling and election sure" 

Necessity is physical law ; it acts inherently in sticks and 
stones. Moral power is suasion — that is, it is the law of love, 
all physical force it spurns. On no other just base is it possible 
for the doctrine of election to stand, and be consistent with 
God's revealed will. God cannot possibly be the first cause of 
man's damnation — God never willed it; hence, by responsible 
free will, man actually and justly damns himself. No infant 
can po^ibly be damned ; of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
They are all partakers of Christ's baptismal sufi*erings. This 
was Christ's legacy even to every sanctified soul. It is through 
sufiering that we must enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Physical science can teach how fallen man may best live 
among the cursed thorns which everywhere beset his path, but 
it cannot possibly teach the way by which he can return to his 
first and still loving God ! The sky may lower, the lightnings 
may flash, and the tempest may sound its trumpet alarm, by 
which the swelling floods often arise to desolate the earth; these 
all agree, and speak one truth, to make the simple wise. They 
cry {doud to all — "Be still, and know that I am God!'* Again, 
the pestilence which walketh at noontide unseen may decimate 
mankind, and man's hand — which is God*s sword — may slay 
even the bravest of the brave ! We may, too, hear the widow's 
wail— it may be for her child, or it may be for her only son. 
Death enters into every house — the poor man's cottage as well 
as each baronial hall. The sweet singer of Israel must sound 
his living harp no more ; yea, the wisest Solomon must die. 
There is in every death, or twitch, or pain, a voice ; one solemn 
truth it cries, — " The wages of sin is death — the soul that sins 
must die !" God's word is everlasting truth. 

For death there is no physical cure: its recipe is vain. The 
vis medicatrios can only unite a broken bone, or cure a sore, or 
other physical wound ; and well it is for man. It is called the 
law of instinctive life. I call it God's providential law, for 
without his care no man could live one hour. What else is 
digestion, assimilation, absorption, disintegration, and all other 
secret workings within our bodily fram'e, so marvellous, and so 
obscure ? Alas ! there is no such curative law inherent in the 
living soul by which the leprosy and stain of sin may be for 
ever cured. " The spirit of a man may sustain his infirmities, 
but a wounded spirit who can bear ? " All sins are mortal in 
their issues ; even venial sins are cancers in the soul. Man, 
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morally, from head to foot is full of patrifying sores; hence 
roan's need of a religious cure — a name derived from ligo, to 
bind, and re, again. Religion is a via medicatrioc^ a recipe of 
great renown ; it is the only true specific prescribed by the 
Great Physician of souls ! There is, thank God, still balm in 
Gilead, and a great Physician there. Christ is that physician, 
who tenderly binds up all our wounds, and heals them every 
one. His living word was written in his own blood. It cleanseth 
from all sin. His spirit of truth is his messenger of peace, to 
tell us that (jod is love ! 

The Brain. 

A materialist cannot see or feel the ** force of truth." It is 
not physical, it is moral power. The brain, you say, is not one 
mind, but many ; and yet, without hesitation, it never fails to 
speak as one. You say each organ has a separate will; and yet 
all organs, great and small, act as perfectly as if they had but 
one. How all this should be true without a central organ, is a 
difficulty no phrenologist has ever been able to explain. The 
central power, I hold, is the Ego revealed in consciousness. 
Thus I think, I reason, and finally I judge. The will is the 
mind's energy ; hence I think that I may will correctly^ and I 
will that I may think — that is, I choose my very thoughts. 
Each mind is like a musician ; the brain is his harp of many 
nervous strings, although sadly out of tune. The Ego tunes it 
to a proper pitch, and then the master orator plays his variously- 
measured airs. The higher notes fully express what is usually 
called the sublime, the less lofty express the beautiful — ^they are 
more plaintive, hence more sweet. It was that measure by 
which the stripling David soothed the wretched mind of Saul. 
The latest experiments seem to prove that neither the brain nor 
nerves possess any inherent sensational, far less any intellectual, 
feeling in themselves, and it may yet be found that the motor 
and sensational nerves are so connected, that they form one 
circulating medium, somewhat akin to what is exemplified by 
the circulation of the blood. I do not believe that all the 
power which is generated in the brain flies off at the points of 
our fingers. If so, perfect exhaustion would soon be the result. 
The nerves seem to end in loops. The fact is as holy Scripture 
hath declared, that our physical life is not inherent in the brain 
at all ; it is in the blood, and it is nourished by organic life, as 
is proved by those innumerable monads called " cellSf" which 
swim or rotate in our coloured fluid. But why should we 
speculate on such a mysterious subject, without having before 
us the certainty of facts on which to ground our conjectures ? 
Is it not highest presumption in you to have set yourself up 
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as a dogmatist, as if you were the only Sir Oracle in the world « 
before whom all men of science must necessarily bow ? I think 
I have shewn the utter groundlessness of your vain assumptions. 
I here close my hastily-written Refutation, and humbly trust 
you will, like Calvin, add a codicil to your last testament, 
declaring that all you have so foolishly written is not only false, 
but totally without any foundation. '' He that steals my purse, 
steals trash," &c. ; but he who calls God's book a lie^ '* robs me 
of that which not enriches him, and makes me poor indeed." 
Why so ? For without the Bible, and by your inane philo- 
sophy, man's present condition would be nothing else than 
ntter despair, and his future the blackness of darkness for 
ever ! — I am, yours faithfully, 

Robert Deuchar. 



Hennell on the Gospels.* 

♦ " The histories which have come down to us of the life of 
Christ are scanty, still they present to us a character so pecu- 
liar and so strongly-marked, as to force upon us the impression 
that it was a real one. Even though the supposition that there 
never was such a person as Jesus Christ were not manifestly 
absurd in an historical view, the existence of the books before 
us might be sufficient to convince us that it must be abandoned; 
for invention generally falls into some well-known track of 
ideas ; and it is in the highest degree improbable that several 
Writers could concur in an accordant and well-sustained delinea- 
tion of a singular but yet wholly imaginary character. The 
attentive perusal of the four gospels leaves, then, the conviction 
that Jesus really lived ; and further, that there was in him a 
eombinatiou of traits ^hich do not frequently meet in the same 
individual, the result being a character which has fevj or rio 
jMU^els in history. It has been often said that this singularity 
^f character does itself afford an evidence of the divinity of his 
^nission. But the inference is unwarrantable, unless it can be 
j>roved that the character contains something necessarily super- 
human; whereas it may perhaps be shewn that each feature of 
it is resolvable into the operation of feelings and powers com- 
mon, more or less, to all men, influenced by the circumstances 
in which he was placed. The supernatural character and offices 
attributed to Jesus have generally prevented Christians from 
examining this question freely ; any other language than that 
of panegyric or homage has been deemed by them unsuitable 
and irreverent; and a kind of halo has thus been thrown around 
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the founder of Christianity, which has contributed to the diffi- 
culty of seeing him in his natural aspect. Let us be on our 
guard no less against the over-strained admiration of his fol- 
lowers than against the attacks of his opponents, and endeavour 
to penetrate through all that confuses or dazzles the sight, in 
order to gain a distinct view of the carpenter's son of Nazareth." 

Hennell Refuted. 

Hennell was a materialist, and the most learned of all 
sceptics; his Rabbinical research was never equalled. Emerson, 
Parker, Newman, Carlyle, et sic de similibuSf Colenso, and 
Renan, are not worthy to be compared to him ; and yet while 
he vilified our Lord by calling him an impostor, an enthusiast, 
and a revolutionist, he had the candour with make many impor- 
tant admissions, several of which I have already quoted, p. 110. 

First, the supernatural in Christ did not rest entirely on his 
miracles ; although these were so numerous, and so openly 
performed, that even Julian the apostate never denied their 
reality. There seems to me to be a still higher ground to 
warrant perfect conviction. We have Moses and the prophets. 
Before Phidias executed his perfect and inimitable statue of 
•Venus, he must necessarily have had ideal perfection of form, 
derived either from the rules of certain proportion, or from the 
native conceptions springing out of his own, mind, as Pallas 
sprang from the head of Jupiter. So also, before the prophets 
could have predicted the character of *' the Christ,'' they, and 
each of them, must either have had a Divine revelation to 
direct them, or their own minds must have conceived of them- 
selves all that their pens delineated. That they could not of 
themselves have conceived what they recorded, must be pal- 
pably evident, for neither they nor their hearers understood the 
meaning of the words which they employed. Of whom does 
the prophet speak, said the eunuch ? ** Is it of himself, or some 
other man? Isaiah liil 

Not one of the prophets gives a full and complete delineation 
of the offices and character of the Messiah ; each only furnished 
a part. The Messiah of prophecy seems to me to have been 
like a broken pillar of an order peculiar to itself. Each of the 
prophets seem to have got, as it were, several of the fragments 
into his possession, and these they have handed down to the 
present day. Thus Moses describes the Messiah as a prophet, 
David as a universal and everlasting King, and also as an ever- 
lasting High Priest, and yet as a worm, and no man ; so mean, 
as to be spitten upon, and so barbarously treated, as to have 
his hands and feet pierced, his raiment divided by lot; as 
receiving gall for his drink ; as crying, My God, why hast thou 
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forsaken mel Hear me, for I am holy; and yet saying, My sins 
are more than the hairs of my head ; again, I come to do thy 
will, yea, thy law is within my heart; and as making his soul 
an offering for sin. Isaiah, as a mighty Conqueror, as the won- 
derfnl Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, and 
the Prince of Peace; and yet as a man whose face was marred 
more than the sons of men, hence, as despised and rejected — 
as bearing the curse for man's sins — as bearing their iniquities; 
yea, as dying in order that he might see a prosperous seed I 
Others as a Branch of righteousness, and as a Judge, eren as 
Jehovah our Righteousness; and yet as amati, sitting on David's 
UironCjandasDavid'sson. Ezekiel, as the Shepherd of Israel,and 
as the Jehovah our righteousness. In a word, Christ is described 
as a king, before whom every knee should bow, while his enemies 
should lick the very dust. No marvel that his soul was not 
left in hell, and that his body saw no corruption. No marvel 
that heaven's everlasting gates did wide open fly^ that the 
King of Glory enter might! But who of glory is the king? 
Jehovah Jesus, he is the King of Glory, and king of all our 
righteousness. 

These are only a few of the particulars which constitute the 

ideal Christ of prophecy. Now let any one answer, and say 

how David's son could be David's Lord ? Or let any one at 

this day, without the aid of the gospels, tell us what kind of 

personage the Christ of prophecy could possibly be. There are 

io many contradictory traits of character, so many paradoxes 

in each delineation, that human reason is so bafBed, that it can 

only shut the mouth, and say, Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 

neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, what 

caeh and all the prophets meant when they drew — in language 

9A one time sublime, and at another so humble and mean — the 

.^>«r^SM^ picture of their Christ as God's anointed Son. 

Secondly f When we contemplate the absolutely perfect law 
4div^red at mount Sinai as the expression of the very mind 
^md will of God, and connect it with the typical Mosaic cere^ 
monials, consisting of a priesthood, and sacrifices of beasts, of 
washings and purifyings of the flesh, and when we see that the 
law of sacrifice has been universally observed throughout the 
world, not even excepting the most illiterate of savages, our 
dijgSeulties in conceiving the true character of Him whose 
"body" God was to ** prepare" for the very end that it might 
he the architypical Lamb of God, are, beyond all question, so 
much increased, that the highest of human minds must neces-' 
fiarily desist from even attempting to conceive what manifestly 
is to finite creatures utterly inconceivable ! It would require 
fm angeTs mitid to discern in aU we see even one jot or tittle of 
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what means '' Thus saith the Lord !*' And yet the Christ of 
the gospels is the prophetical all perfect Christ ! 

Thvrdlyy It cannot be doubted that if any man were so 
insane, or such an enthuiast, as to venture his reputaticm and 
character by boldly announcing that he was in deed and in 
truth that living mysterious personage whose coming had been 
foretold, would not Hennell himself have been the first to cry 
out, Crucify him ! crucify him ! as a blasphemer against the 
Lord % And would not all the people with one accord exclaim, 
Let not Barabbas, but let this '^ man of sin'' be slain ! for no 
Vfiere man could possibly be else than an. impostor, a rebel, and 
an enthusiast ! And yet Christ was neither of these characters. 
" My kingdom," he said, " is not of this world." " Render 
unto Csesar the things that are Csesar's, and unto Grod the 
things that are God's/' '' God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth." 

Fourthly i It must be clear to the simplest understanding 
that whoever should adventure on such amission as that I have 
supposed, would require a still further " revelation" before he 
could discern the character he intended to assume and personify ; 
that is, he would require to be himself a prophet, and thus he 
would be what we call supematurally " inspired.'' Christ was 
that prophet like unto Moses, and he proclaimed his divine 
mission in the synagogue at Capernaum when he said, ** This 
day is the scripture (Luke iv. lb) fulfilled in your hearing," and 
aU wondered at his gracious words, for '' never man spake as 
this man." And hence Hennell has candidly indorsed these 
very words ! 

Fifthly. But there is more than the supernatural required 
to fill up the character of the prophetical-ideal Christ. He 
who could justly claim 'that title must be the very son of man, 
as well as the very Son of God ! Christ was that superhuman 
personage — ^that Ood-man. 

Sixthly^ But what of Priesthood % The blood of bulls and 
of goats could never take away sin, else " I would give it thee." 
But the Prophets foretold that God would bring Tiear his 
righteousness in the sight of all peoples ; and that the Messiah 
was he who should bring forth judgment to, the Gentiles— and 
in him should the Gentiles trust ; they should also see that his 
rest — peace — was glorious ; yea, the very ''isles should wait for 
Ma new law \ Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not ; neitber 
hadst pleasure in them. Then said I, Lo, I come to do Thy 
will; thy law is within my heart, for therein I delight A 
6oe?t/ thou hast prepared forme." The Logos — ^Word — ^was made 
flesh, and " we beheld his glory" when on the holy mount. The 
legal Moses was to be no more ; the prophetic word was now 
fulfilled This is my word of everlasting truth — " Hear,'' not 
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Moses nor Elias, ** bear ye him/' and tremble at bis word ; yea, 
" hear and your souls sball live." *' I am tbe Way, the Truth, 
and the Life; no man comet b to tbe Father but by me ; why, 
then, sayest thou, Shew us tbe Father ? He that bath seen me 
hath seen the Father/' How else can finite man know the 
infinite God 1 ''Henceforth ye have both JcTU/wn him, and have 
seen him,** That is, I am the Logos in finite shape, revealed 
in order that man might in some measure know bis God. Be- 
fore even Abraham, I was the everlasting " I AM/' As if he 
had said, God's will is law, all sacrifices now must cease. " I 
am the Lamb of God. One altar before the temple stood. That 
altar now is Calvary's cross. It caught me as in a tbicket-^it 
was impossible that I should in any way escape. I willingly 
bear for all the just chastening of the loving God. Thus 
Abraham saw my day and it did make him glad. There is the 
wood, his son did say, but where, father, is the lamb i My 
son, *' God will provide." So Abraham thought that the lamb 
meant Isaac, bis well-beloved child, and be seized the knife his 
loving son to slay! A voice be heard — ^no shape he saw — it 
was the living voice Divine ! tbe same that Adam often heard, 
and thus it spake, — Slay not thy son ! a '' ransom" thou dost 
see/ I am that '^ ransom" sure, jsaid Christ. If I be lifted up 
Uke the serpent in the wilderness, I will draw all men unto me. 

Sacrifice. — ^There are two points of great importance con- 
nected with sacrifice,— 

1. The will (law) of God ordained, that is, instituted sacri- 
fice, which means '* atonement," or at-one-ment, blood for 
blood. Hence ** religion," from ligo to bind, and re, again ; it 
thus simply means religo, God and man reconciled ; " for there 
is one Mediator betwixt God and men, tbe Man Christ Jesus, 
who gave himself a ransom for all,'' that is, for the same all 
mai, " for God willetb all men to be saved (1 Tim. vi. 2). So 
also John— ^** He is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for 
oars only, but for the sins of tbe whole world." A whole, by 
Euclid's just rule, includes every part. Not one jot or tittle of 
the law could pass without being fulfilled. What man could 
have grasped so vast an assemblage of minutis8 without com* 
mittiiig some fatal mistake? The high priest bad to secrete 
hiniBelf days before the annual day of atonement, that he might 
refiresh his memory, and thus make no mistake, oTie single 
omission in sprinkling would have been death to him, and ruin 
to the state 1 Hence, a simple error or omission on the part of 
Christ would have invalidated bis own sacrifice. The return 
of the high priest proved God's acceptance of tbe service, 
henee he blessed the people ; sp Christ's resurrection was essen- 
tial to prove that God had accepted him. His second personal 
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coming to save his people is as necessary as his first adTent, and 
which will take an unbelieving world by surprise. 

2. As the wiU of Qod made the law of sacrifice at first a 
physical type, so the same will could change or annul it. 
Physical laws are not immutable ; hence God's newly declared 
will, as spoken by Christ, in effect declared that the Mosaic 
law was now '* done away in Christ ;'' that is, his perfect sacri- 
fice once for all — never again to be repeated — ^was the one 
sacrifice which pertains to his high office of eternal griesthood, 
it having been made not after the order of Aaron, but of that 
of the great Melchisidec, who, as a priest, lives for evermore. 
He was the type of Christ. Yea, though we have known 
Christ after the fleshy as even Hennell knew him, henceforth 
we must know him no more as a mere man, but ad '^ very God 
of very God ;" *' God in Christ, not imputing unto men their 
trespasses.^ Hence the law of faith^ ^* Believe and live." Be* 
cause I live for ever, ye shall live for ever also. Amen^ so come 
Lord Jesus I 

Seventhly, But there is more than HennelVs ^'supernatural 
required to fill up the character of the prophetical-^ideal Christ. 
He who could justly claim that title must of necessity be not 
only the Son of man, but also the very Son of God, the Logos^ 
that is, the *' Word or Wisdom of God ! Christ was that Man ! 
Christ was also that Logos ! How else could he who was 
never taught have solved those deep things of God as revealed 
in the perfect law of precepts, and in the equally perfect law of 
the exact yet significant Mosaic ceremonials ? Nay, more^ how 
could he have gathered into ONE all the fragmental portions of 
the several and distinct prophetical words, and have also con- 
centrated them and all their characteristics in relation to him- 
self, as the a2Z-perfect Man ? He alone who knew God's mind 
could alone reveal it to us. 

The apostles seem io have founded their belief more on the 
fact of Christ's omniscience than on his miradea The pro* 
pbets wrought miraclea To Nathanael he said, " Behold an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile. Whence knowest thou 
me ? Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast under 
the fig-tree, I saw thea" Rabbi, thou art the King of Ismel* 
Thou art the Son of God 1 Lord, thou knowest aU thinga. 
jea,i even our inmost thoughts ; '* by this we know that tli^ 
art the Christ of God ! So also said the poor woman of 
Samaria,—*'* Come see a man who told me all things that ever 
I did ! Is not thds the Christ ? " Come, then, read the Bible ; 
it tells all that man has ever done, what he is now doing, and 
all that he ever shall yet do, until the final consummation* It 
i)3 also a witness which speaks to every heart; it reveals to 
every mind its inmost thoughts, and judges of them too» It 
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also rBYoala to man the WILL of God for his ealyatton ! Is it 
DOt the written *' inspired" word of God? This, to me at 
least, is its own infallible proof. Thus I know that it is ** the 
Book'' of books ; yea^ I know no other even like it. It alone 
always speaketh truth. '' What is truth T' so said Pilate. ^* I 
am the Truthy' said Christ 

Henoe Christ was the Wonderliil, the Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, and the Prince of Peace, of whose 
uniyersal kingdom non erU finU^ it shall never end. All na- 
tions shall yet serve him, all kings shall yet obey him, and all 
flesh shall yet bow down and worship before him ; for, as the 
sure prophetic word hath said, glorious shall be even the 
'' place'' whereon '^ his glorified feet shall stand." Then he in 
glory shall ** appear" to renovate the earth, — 2 Tim. iv. 1, and 
St Peter, last chapter, &c. 

Eighthly f The Scribes (lawyers) and Pharisees were men of 

great renown. An Alexandrian Jew knew Plato and Aristotle 

as well as did any Greek. They exhausted all their wisdom 

as well as their logic, but aU their arts were vain, Clirist never 

was mitangled by their talk ; his calm and dignified deport- 

ment, his readiness to reply, the profundity of his wisdom, the 

beauty and depth of his parables, spoken off-hand, and even 

the truthfulness of his paradoxical sayings, are all perfectly 

marvellons. There was in him simplicity without afiectation, 

dignity without pride, wisdom without vanity, and unbounded 

benevolence without ostentation. In him centred all the vir- 

"(ues summed in one small word — Lovk This is the spirit of 

liighest law, hence that perfect law dwelt within his peaceful 

loving heart There is no fear in love ; perfect love casteth 

out fear, hence his assurance, '* I know thou hearest me always ;" 

hence his powerful intercession before the eternal throne 1 

Even Herod desired to see him that he might slay him, for 
he was as cunning as a fox ; but Christ's time was not yet 
oome." The High Priest and his Council sent once and again 
officers to seize blm by force, and they said, '* Why have ye not 
brought him?" The officers replied, *' Never man spake as 
this man!" Hence if Christ had erred even one hair's breadth 
ia judgment, or had diverged one iota from the true^ sense of 
their complicated law, or from the straight line of eternal 
trathy how easily would detection have followed. FaUvs in 
two, falaus in (minibus^ is a maxim which, if it had applied to 
him, . would have so justly damaged his reputation that the 
lawyers would have been entitled to pour on his presumptuous 
head nought but obloquy and deserved reproach. Even Pilate 
washed his hands and said, *^ I find in him no fault !*' Thus far 
as to his wisdom. His works they praised him in every gate 1 

Lastly, Are the Gospels true! I care not who are their 
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aathors ; and yet the fact that they bear the names of fonr 
yery humble characters only adds to our astonishment. Homer^s 
sublime Epic could only have been written by Homer ; others 
might copy, but they never could so invent. I say the same of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. They claim no merit to 
themselves, and why ? Because by the preceding argument I 
have proved that no mere human mind could have conceived, 
hence no human art could have painted an image or likeness of 
a perfect Christ! All is superhuman thought, all is saper- 
human design, and all is superhuman and supernatural art. 

Ernest Renan of Paris. 

Modem sd^eptics seem to be progressing in knowledge and 
virtue. Voltaire and Thomas Paine saw no beauty whatever 
in Christianity. Their great aim was to root it out of the 
earth, that the human mind, freed from the influence of a ^'vile 
superstition and a knavish priesthood," might by its own ener- 
gies enter on a new pathway, and thereby reach, unaided by. 
Revelation, the summit of finite perfection ! The French Re* 
volution was the Divine interpretation of their philosophic 
dream. Their goddess of Reason was not the Venus of Phidias, 
which expressed ideal virtue in its beauty and perfection as 
reduced to Form, No ! she was not even a likeness of the 
second Grecian Venus, which was still beautiful^ although she 
was only a type of Epicurean voluptuousness; for the people 
saw placed on the altar of Notre-Dame a vile prostitute, the 
idol of those philosophers who had not only abolished the 
Sabbath, but had also, in their '^ madness" (as Seneca called it) 
decreed "that verily no Deity exists !" The righteous Lord 
soon mingled their blood with, their polluted sacrifices, and 
taught them by a " reign of terror," that verily there is a God 
to whom vengeance belongs, and who executeth just judgment 
even in this world. The example of France had nearly been 
followed in England (see Hobbes, Bayle,^ and othere) ; Hume's 
scepticism, however, ^hile it failed to influence the Scottish 
Presbyterians, thanks to our parish schools, suddenly took root 
in Germany, and Kant became the founder of that Neologic 
Spinozian school which produced the celebrated Hegel, and his 
high priest Dr Strauss. Strauss's " Life of Jesus" was an 
abortion. And after all, is it not strange that Scotland should 
have produced George Combe, the greatest sceptic the world 
ever beheld ! Combe saw nothing evil or immoral in sin. It 
did not even deserve punishment ! Hence he declared the 
Bible is a lie; and, like Mirabeau, exclaimed, ''Death is an 
eternal sleep ! " Hennell, a materialist, followed, and while he 
exalted the humble Galilean, the carpenter of Nazareth, to the 
highest l^eaven as a prophet, '* who spake as never man had 
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spoken either before or since/' and who on that account de- 
serTed all the honours and worship due to a demigod, at the 
same time thrust the object of his love and veneration into the 
very lowest pit of hell (by calling him) a vile impostor, a sedi- 
tious person, a liar, and a vain enthusiast ! '* Yea/' said he, 
'' let us continue to date our era from his birth, build temples 
to his. name, adorn them with the cross, and add music to our 
worship, for greater was the humble prophet of Nazareth on 
the cross than on the throne of IsraeH" And why so? (See 
more at length, p. 110.) At last Benan appears on the same 
stage, dressed in Hennell's garb, being more of a plagiarist than 
an original thinker. Having only a few days ago got a copy of 
his *' Life of Jesus,'' it would be improper in me to enter at pre- 
sent into a lengthened criticism of his book. Others more 
fitted will no doubt harness themselves for the task. But even 
the stripling David slew a greater Goliath than Benan, with a 
smooth stone from the brook ! Was it not a type, a shadow 
like as that " stone" was a type of Jesus, which the prophet 
Daniel saw in vision, and which was to accomplish marvellous 
prodigies even in " these (our) last days % " Yea, verily, and yet 
Daniel was not a prophet but a vile impostor, and a vain enthu- 
siast after all, according to Hennell and Benan ! Jesus ! his 
name shall for evermore endure, last like the sun it shall; 
all kings shall bow before Him, and his enemies shall lick the 
dnst^ yea, all nations shall serve him, and all men shall call him 
blessed ! Thus said the Lord ! No marvel that thus saith 
Benan, '* Jesus cannot belong solely to those who call them- 
selves his disciples. He is the common honour of all who 
share a common humanity. His glory does not consist in being 
rel^;ated out of history ; we render him a truer worship in 
shewing that all history is incomprehensible without him," p. 
34w ** They (Simeon and Anna) felt a powerful presentiment ; 
they were sensible of the approach of something unknown. 
This confused mixture of clear views and dreams, this alter- 
nation of deceptions and hopes, these ceaseless aspirations, driven 
hack by an odious reality, found at la&t thefr interpretation in 
the incofnparahle man to whom the universal conscience has 
deered the title of Son of God, and that with justice, since he 
has advanced religion as no other has done, or probably ever 
be able to do," p. 45. Strange language this when it is applied 
to one whom Benan, by copying Hennell, has elsewhere styled 
an impostor and cheat (in the raising of Lazarus) — a necro- 
maAcer, a clairvoyant, a seditious person, an idealist, and an 
enthusiast. But again, '* soon in his bold revolt against nature 
he went still farther, and we shall see him trampling underfoot 
everything that is At«man, hlood, love, and camdry, and only 
keeping sokkl and htart for the idea which presented itself to 
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him eiB the absolute form o{ goodness and trutK* (p. 61.) ** The 
highest consciousness of God which has existed in the bosom of 
humanity was that of Jesus/' p. 82. '' The palm is his who 
has been mighty both in words and in works (and yet these 
works are denied) — who has discerned the goody and at the 
price of his blood has caused its triumph. Jesus, from this 
4ouble point of view (words and works) is without equal. His 
glory remains entire^ and will ever be renewed," p. 92. ** His 
submission to the established powers, though really derisive^ 
was in appearance complete,'' p. 107. *'It was above all in 
parable that the Master excelled (he who had nerer been 
taught !). Nothing in Judaism had given him the model of 
this delightful style. He created it," pi 136. " The religion 
of humanity, established not upon bloody but upon the hearty 
was founded by Jesus. Moses was superseded, the Temple was 
rendered useless, and was irrevocably condemned," p, 169. 
*' That which struck him in the pagans was not their Idolatry, 
but their servility," p. 172. " But the hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth. This sentence of Jesus has been a brilliant 
light amidst gross darkness. But the light will become the 
full day, and after having run through all the cycles of error, 
^lankind will return to this sentence as the immortal expres- 
sion of \i& faith and Jiope^" p. 176. " A mere sorcerer, after thef 
manner of Simon the magician, would not have brought about 
a moral revolution like that effected by Jesus," (and yet he 
was the greatest ever known on earth !) p. 196. *'His mis- 
sion overwhelmed him, and he yielded to the torrent," p. 
250. " The resurrection of Lazarus was a preconcerted trick," 
p. 251. ''It is certain, at least, that his divine nature soon 
regained the supremacy. He might still have avoided death ; 
but he would not. Love for his work sustained him. 'ELe was 
willing to drink the cup to the dregs. Henceforth we behold 
Jesus entirely himself; his character unclouded. The subtle- 
ties of the polemic, the credulity of the thaumaturgus and of 
the -exorcist are forgotten. There remains only the incom- 
parable hero of the Passion, the founder of the rights of free 
conscience, and the complete model which all siSering souls 
will contemplate in order to fortify and console themselT^" 
p. 262. '* It was the chimerical ' King of the Jews,' not the 
heterodox dogmatist, who was punished," p. 284. " He saw only 
the ingratitude of men ; he perhaps repented suffering for a 
vile race, and exclaimed, ' My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me 1' But his divine instinct still prevailed. In the 
degree that the life of the body became extinguished, his soul 
became clear, and returned by degrees to its celestial origin. 
He regained the idea oi his mission ; he* saw in hiB4eiith the 
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salTation of the world ; he lost sight of the hideous spectacle 
spread at his feet, and^ profoundly united to his Father, he be* 
^;an upon the gibbet the divine life which he was to live in 
the heart of humanity through infinite ages/' p. 290. '* * It is 
finished!' His head fell upon his breast and he expired. Rest 
now in thy glory, noble initiator. Thy work is completed ; thy 
divinity is established. Fear no more to see the edifice of thy 
efforts crumble through a flaw. Henceforth, beyond the reach 
of frailty, thou shalt be present, from the height of thy divine 
peace, in the infinite consequences of thy acts. At the price of 
a few hours of suffering, which have not even touched thy 
great soul, thou hast purchased the most complete immor- 
tality. For thousands of years, the world will extol thee. 
Banner of our contradictions, thou wilt be the sign around 
which will be fought the fiercest battles. A thousand times 
more living, a thousand times more loved since thy death than 
during the days of thy pilgrimage here below, thou wilt become 
to such a degree the comer-stone of humanity, that to tear thy 
name from this world would be to shake it to its foundations. 
Between thee and God, men will no longer distinguish. Com- 
plete conqueror of death, take possession of thy kingdom! 
whither, by the royal road thou hast traced, ages of adorers will 
follow thee," ^.291. 

With these extracts before us, is it possible for any man of 
^mmon sense to believe that a character so *' sublime," and 
raised so high above his humanity, as to be able to trample 
" under his feet everything that is human, bloody love, and 
country, and only keeping soul and heart for the idea which 
presented itself to him as the absolute form of goodness and 
truths'* could have condescended to give the lie to such holy 
and divine aspirations, by acting the part of a cheat, a sorcerer, 
and a rebel? How different from all this was the character of 
Jesos ! See him at the marriage feast ; see him lifting infants 
in his arms and blessing them ; see him weeping at the grave 
of Xiazarus, and over Jerusalem ; see him on the Cross com- 
mitting his mother to the care of his beloved disciple. There 
Was a tenderness of feeling and affection in all he said and did, 
that never fails to command admiration, and affect the hardest 
heart. Follow him everywhere, and we find him ever the same 
>Hmsiderate and sympathising personage; compassionate even 
to the matron who had gone astray ; ** loving" the young 
lawyer who halted betwixt two opinions, and faithfully reprov- 
ing, exhorting, and encouraging all. In a word, we see him 
binding up the broken-hearted, preaching liberty to the cap- 
tives enslaved by sin, and proclaiming the acceptable year, and 
not ** the day of vengeance of our God." No marvel that Nico- 
demus came to him at night to obtain instruction, and, after all 

u 
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his disciples had fled, that Joseph boldly begged from Pilate 
the body of his Lord. No marvel that Peter, after his denial, 
when Jesus simply looked on him, went out and wept bitterly. 
We may marvel when we see the same Peter restored ! But 
we marvel not that he then " added to his faith courage," &c., 
and boldly faced the rulers, and publicly protested that by 
wicked hands they had cruelly slain his Lord. Could Peter 
and his fellow-disciples have been possibly mistaken when they 
" saw their risen Lord ?" Thomas was not the man to be de- 
ceived by hearsay, and yet he too was perfectly convinced by 
sensible experience that, verily, Jesus was his risen Lord, fmd 
that he was also his veritable God. I have said nothing of 
miracle& Why so? These follow as a matter of course, 
seeing that the greatest of all miracles being true, the other 
miracles were possibilities. All things are possible with GodL 
The disciples were valid witnesses. The rulers and people 
dared not to deny them ; verily, they admitted them, and still 
their prejudiced hearts refused to yield obe4ience to the truth. 
This, however, could never make the truth a lie. Hence these 
worthies sealed their open testimonies with their blood. See 
now what a flood of light these miracles shed on the character 
of Jesua He walked upon the sea, and commanded the storm 
to cease ; he fed the multitudes, cured the lepers, opened the 
eyes of the blind, and raised the dead. Art thou He that 
should come, or look we for another ? Go tell John what you 
have seen and heard, and in addition say, " To the poor the 
gospel is preached, and blessed is he who is not oflended in me." 
What earthly end had these men to serve by going forth with 
their lives in their hands, if they knew that all they said was 
false and worthless myths ? They had no prospect of worldly 
advantage. ** In this world ye shall have tribulation, and they 
who kill you shall think they are doing God service. He only 
that endureth to the end shall be saved. My kingdom is not 
of this world." Hence they sacrificed time for eternity ! — pre- 
sent pleasure for an eternal good. Hence also they laboured for 
nought, lest they should make the gospel without effect ! If 
Renan's words be true, he as a true logician ought not to have 
blessed, but rather cursed, the name of Jesus, as being the ori- 
gin of all strife. " I came not to send peace on earth but a 
sword," and yet " in me ye shall have peace^ But my argu- 
ment, if pursued, would be interminable. Why so 1 Because 
it may be extended ad infinitum. 

Secondly^ I cannot believe that Renan was unacquainted with 
Hennell's learned work. If not, it is a strange coincidence,- 
seeing he has studiously followed Hennell, as Combe did Paine, 
without acknowledging the plagiarism. I have found so great 
a similitude in expression,- so distinct an order in argument^ and 
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objections so identical, and so similarly stated, that I have 
every reason to infer that Renan has done injustice to Hen- 
nell, by not acknowledging him. Let any one compare the two 
books, and he will give the preference to Hennell, who not only 
gives the references, but also gives the sayings of the rabbis in 
their own words. Indeed, Henneirs is by Sir a more learned 
work. 

Thirdly^ The only value of Renan's book consists in his 
proofs that there was a universal expectation that a Messiah 
was to appear on earth. This was more Eastern than Western, 
Hence the wise men from the East, and Herod's cruelty. 
Virgil no doubt sang of the "golden age" restored, but he 
had evidently read Isaiah. Renan has clearly proved that the 
*' Hope of Israer* was the Hope of the Eastern world. Even 
Plato had a similar hope. How did this universal hope arise ? 
It had been handed down by tradition. The universality of 
sacrifice is an infallible proof of its institution being divine. 
It was annexed to the divine promise, and it was the interpre- 
tation of that promise. No marvel that the ancients univer* 
sally spoke of .a golden age as past, and an iron age as present, 
while all expected a golden age as yet to come. The Hope of 
Israel was the Hope of the world, and while that Hope was 
purifiedy it was not destroyed by Jesus. It was the kingdom 
to come — ^to be struggled for — ^to become subjective in the 
heart, and although thus spiritualised, it was never divorced 
firom its earthly ** everlasting possession," which is to be 
realised at the time of the restitution of all things. " Never- 
theless we look for a new heaven and a new earth," &c., St 
Peter. 

Fourthly y Renan says very little concerning Moses. He has 
no faith in the Pentateuch. His comment on Moses is so 
meagre, that it is unworthy of one who is, as we say, so well 
posted up in literature. What would Renan or the whole 
world have been without Moses ? Yea, what state would the 
world J)e now in if it were not for the prophets? Who has 
given a l/ruer history of the world than Daniel I Yet Renan 
looks on Daniel as a writer eoo post facto. Be it so, and what 
would this avail 1 The f^Ti-toed kingdoms have at last suc- 
ceeded the imperial empire, and the little horn has subdued 
ikree of the ten homa The triple crown of Lombardy, Ra- 
venna^ and Rome, is worn by the Pope to this day ! Napoleon 
the First placed it on his own head in 1806. He lost it in 1815 
at Waterloo, and after all, his " deadly wound has been healed," 
and Napoleon the Third is now Emperor, notwithstanding that 
the crowned heads decreed that no branch of Napoleon's family 
Bhoold ever rule in France! The truth is, that Renan has 
written for a purpose, viz., to serve the ends of Napoleon, as I 
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ehall clearly shew. Napoleon will soon be the politieal head 
of the Roman Church. 

Fifthly, The doctrine of Jesus was that of the absolute. 
Renan has erred in saying that it differed in this respect from 
the Mosaic law. It was equally absolute. The poor had been 
by all philosophies despised and excluded by esoteric teaching, 
as in Egypt, Greece, and Rome. The poor must worship at 
the altars of the State, on pain of death. So said Plato, and so 
says the Church of Rome ! " The multitude are silly animals, 
who have no part or choice in conducting themselves," So said 
De Laines, the general of the Jesuits. Away, then, with this 
rabble of deities, said Seneca ; and yet he worshipped what he 
laughed at and condemned, in order to deceive the ignorant 
The winking Madonnas, bleeding pictures, and the holy Bambino 
in Rome, are similar frauds for the same ends. Hence, under 
fixed statutory creeds, progress in Churches is an impossibility. 
Not so with Jesus ; " To the poor the gospel is preached." 
He ennobled humanity, and thereby not only struck off at one 
blow the iron fetters of the slave, but raised him to as high a 
status as any nobleman could possibly enjoy ! Now ye who 
were once thieves, drunkards, and slaves of lust, are washed — 
now ye are clean! Now are ye the sons of God, being made 
partakers of a divine nature ! Jesus was the poor man's friend. 
He laid the axe to the root of the tree of social corruption and 
of individual depravity. His highest generalization was the 
uniting the " spirit of all laws," by subjecting them to one 
universal law — his new law of love! Hence love is the fulfil- 
ling of all law, because it worketh no evil. God is love ! 

Sixthly, Renan has laboured hard to impair the validity of 
the gospels. The logic of each, he says, differs in many aspects, 
and he is so far right. Each differs, but does not contradict 
its neighbour. They constitute four portraits, original in de- 
sign, and drawn from the life — at least those by Matthew and 
John were so drawn. Those of Mark and Luke are drawn 
from general report, as testified to them by many living wit- 
nesses. Hence their marvellous agreement. They thus contain 
all that can now be known of Jesus. They exhausted every 
source. Hence they differ in size and La colouring, but not in 
shape. The face, although ^^marredy^ is ever beautiful. And 
see now the superiority of the last even over the^r«t St John 
has collected all those lines of beauty which had been generally 
diffused over Matthew, Mark, and Luke's originals, and con- 
centrated it, along with lines which the others had omitted, in 
all its excellency, by shewing Jesus as the chiefest among the 
ten thousands, and altogether lovely — yea, infinitely, lovely. 
** In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, 
and the Logos was God," and we beheld his glory, the glory of 
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the only begotten of the Father, full of grace (beauty) and 
truth." Hencey as Renan says, " Jesus kept his soul and heart 
above his humanity, being filled with the idea which presented 
itself to him as the absolute form of goodness and truth. The 
highest consciousness of God which has existed (dwelt) in the 
bosom of humanity was that of Jesus." Again, St John draws 
into a focus all those rays of glory which had been generally 
diffused over Matthew, Mark, and Luke's originals, and having 
been one of the three who could delineate from personal expe- 
rience, he could in all truthfulness, if it were possible, employ 
a still more glowing tint to express all he desired concerning 
that dear departed oTte^ on whose loving human bosom he had 
so often leaned. Ah, who could ''feeV like the beloved John, 
and who can paint but those ^\LOjeel witl>in what Phidias felt, 
" the absolute form of goodness and of truth''! Hence St John's 
portrait of Jesus was a conception drawn not from his own 
brain, but from a perfect survey of the supernatural character 
of Him who had presented himself to his sensible experience as 
the Messiah of the prophets, and hence the Hope of Israel ! 
In a word, St John has transfigured Jesus to U5 as Jesus had 
transfigured himself to him. No marvel that his eyes were 
only dazzled when he entered that bright cloud, which enveloped 
Jesus and overshadowed him. " There is no fear in iov€," said 
John. No marvel if we, like that privileged trio, linger long 
in our devotional exercises when we are brought nigh to God. 
** Lord, it is good for us to be here!" Here we would that we 
were for ever with the Lord ! No. The calls of active duty are 
imperative. Men are not designed to be mere contemplatives. 
We must descend even from the holy mount, and, like the 
three disciples, once more mingle with the less favoured throng. 
And what do we meet with there ? Not one^ but many so 
possessed ! Why, exclaimed the other disciples, could we not 
cast them out And our cry, alas! is still the same. The 
special gifts of the Spirit are given, said Jesus, in answer to 
prayer. 

The four gospels, as I have shewn, page 214, in answer to 
Bennell and Renan, are clearly supernatural in design, and 
equally superhuman in their artistic forms ; that is, they are 
inspired. The internal evidence is independent of all external 
testimony. The latter only helps to confirm what is in itself 
beyond all human contradiction.* 

Seventhly, Hennell and Renan have said Jesus was an enthu- 
siast ; but it was the calm enthusiasm of a mind *' filled with 
the Spirit of all truth, and of a heart conscious of perfect in- 
tegrity, and ready to glorify his Father in his death, as he had 

* My old friend Isaac Taylor and Dr Cairns have both failed to hit their 
mark 
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glorified him in his life, and as Benan admits by revealing his 
new law of universal brotherhood. Yea, for the joy that was 
set before him he endured the cross, despising its shame, and 
is now seated at the right hand of God. See Philo on the 
Logos, page 96.* 

Eighthly, Who can paint like nature? How, then, could 
it have been possible for a poor illiterate fisherman to have 
dictated such a matchless book, unless, like to Isaiah, his hal- 
lowed lips had on the great day of Pentecost been miraculously 
touched with true celestial ^^Jire"? No marvel that it is 
written, " Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image or 
likeness of God. Thou shalt not bow down nor worship them, 
for I am a jealous God, visiting the sins of the fathers upon 
their children even to the fourth generation of them that hate 
me,'' &c. Hence the larm of the Lord is still lifted up on all 
who, like Renan, worship idols instead of their true God ! 
" Thomas, reach hither thy finger, and thrust it into the print 
of the nails, and thrust thy hand into my side, and be not 
faithless, but believing ! and Thomas answered and said. My 
Lord, and my God 1" Oh, Renan, first pull the beam of scep- 
ticism out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly that 
there was not even a mote in thy elder *' brother's" eye. Even 
Pilate said, " I find no fault in him." This was he whom all 
true Christians still love; and although they see him not, yet 
believing^ they rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of the hope 
of future glory ; **for we who have the first fruits of the Spirit 
do groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, viz., the 
redemption of our bodies ; for we are saved by hope, and hence 
with patience wait for it,'* Rom. viii Let us therefore hold 
fast the profession of our hope (not faith, as in our version), 
without wavering, for he is faithAil that promised, Heb. x. 23. 
" Oast not away, therefore, your confidence, which hath great 
recompence of reward, for ye have need of patience, that after 
ye have done the will of God (which is to sufi'er for his name), 
ye might receive the promise." What promise ? " For yet a 
Utile while (Haggai ii. 6), and he that shall come will come, 
and will not tany. Meanwhile the justified shall live by 
faith." In what ? In this certain hope, Heb, x. 37 ; for " surely 
I come quickly. Amen. Even so come. Lord Jesus,*' Rev. xxii. 
20. It was this faith and well-defined hope which sustained 
the first martyrs, and made them more than conquerors. It 
was this hope which Paul confessed before Felix (Acts xxiv.), 

* I once sat half an hour by myself in a small room in the gallery at Dresden 
admiring the picture of Mary and the infant Jesns. I have seen others by the 
greatest masters; bnt ^hat are they, after all, bat mere daubs, when compared 
to the supernatural and superhuman sublimities of Saint John ? " It is finbhed" 
was his latest and most perfect touch ! 
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before Festus (Acts xxv.), and before Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 15), 
and it is this hope which is the burden in every Epistle. Alas ! 
the Church is Tiow like to the ten virgins — the wise and the 
foolish are all asleep ! 

Ifinthly, Renan admits that Jesus taught something which 
was new in the world, viz., the philosophy of the absolute. 
His moral lessons, he says, are perfection. His new law of love 
will last so long as humanity has a heart to love. His revela- 
tion of the Father, as a Spirit, inaugurated a new kind of 
worship more fitted for spiritual minds than that of animal 
sacrifices. In a word, I say, he abolished the Jewish economy, 
foonded a new school of universal brotherhood, and laid down 
principles which are so truthful and so universal in their appli- 
cation, that men have only to follow them, and anon this world 
would be " Paradise regained V* 

And yet, after all, Hennell and Renan say Jesus was in a bod 
sense an enthusiast, a seditious person, and an impostor. 
Enthusiast! that is, he expected a sign from heaven to justify 
him as the Messiah, and was disappointed. Hence he willingly 
died, that he might quit himself of an ungrateful world, which 
had no sympathy with his transcendental idealism, and there- 
fore could not appreciate the purity of his motives. He thus 
bade adieu to his few faithful followers, sustaining them by the 
hope that his name would live for ever ! Seditious^ — that is, 
he stirred up the spirit of the nation to overthrow the Roman 
government L He for this end attempted to gain over the poor 
to his side. His gospel was, ** The kingdom of God is among 
you;" his prayer was, " Thy kingdom come." Hence he 
brought down upon himself the hatred of the Sanhedrim, and 
out of revenge he poured out maledictions on those Pharisaical 
hypocrites! Impostor, — Jesus was an empiric — a quack — 
healed patients by the law of sympathy. He was loving and 
kind to the distressed. The resurrection of Lazarus was a 
^concerted trick. Martha and Mary were his accomplices] 
Lazarus had not died, he was only buried ! " Jesus groaned.'* 
''Jesus wept." This was all a pretence ! In a word, Jesus was 
not the Messiah. He was not even perfection. He partook of 
human infirmities, and one of those was sin! Nevertheless, 
what says Renan ? See preceding quotations. 

Renan's Political Object. 

It is well known that Napoleon is a sceptic, and dreads the 
influence of the Jesuits. He has richly rewarded Renan, and 
Victor Emmanuel has bestowed on him the highest literary 
honours ! Why so % Because, as will appear from the follow- 
ing quotation, Renan has in one page done more to destroy the 
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infallibility of the Pope than all that Protestant writers have 
done for ages : — 

"The time of the great Christian revenge was, moreover, far 
distant The new sect had no part whatever in the catas- 
trophe which Judaism was soon to undergo. The synagogue 
did not understand till much later to what it exposed itself in 
practising laws of intolerance. The empire was certainly still 
further from suspecting that its future destroyer was bom. 
During nearly three hundred years it pursued its path without 
suspecting that at its side principles were growing destined to 
subject the world to ^ complete transformation. At once 
theocratic and democratic, the idea thrown by Jesus into the 
World was, together with the invasion of the Germans, the 
most active cause of the dissolution of the empire of the 
Caesars. On the one hand, the right of all men to participate 
in the kingdom of God was proclaimed. On the other, religion 
was henceforth separated in principle from the state. The 
rights of conscience, withdrawn from political law, resulted in 
the constitution of a new power, — the * spiritual power.' This 
power has more than once belied its origin. For ages the 
bishops have been princes, and the Pope has been a king. The 
pretended empire of souls has shewn itself at various times as 
a frightful tyranny, employing the rack and the stake in order 
to maintain itself. But the day will come when the separation 
will bear its fruits, when the domain of things spiritual will 
cease to be called a 'power,' that it may be called a 'liberty.' 
Sprung from the conscience of a man of the people, formed in 
the presence of the people, beloved and admired first by the 
people, Christianity was impressed with an original character 
which will never be effaced. It was the first triumph of revo- 
lution, the victory of the popular idea, the advent of the 
simple in heart, the inauguration of the beautiful as understood 
by the people. Jesus thus, in the aristocratic societies of an- 
tiquity, opened the breach through which all will pasa 

" The civil power, in fact, although innocent of the death of 
Jesus (it only countersigned the sentence, and even in spite of 
itself), ought to bear a great share of the responsibility. In 
presiding at the scene of Calvary, the state gave itself a serious 
blow. A legend full of all kinds of disrespect prevailed, and 
became universally known, — a legend iii which the constituted 
authorities played a hateful part, in which it was the accused 
that was right, and in which the judges and the guards were 
leagued against the truth. Seditious in the highest degreej 
the history of the Passion, spread by a thousand popular 
images, displayed the Roman eagles as sanctioning the most 
iniquitous of executions, soldiers executing it, and a prefect 
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Gommanding it. What a blow for all established powers! 
They have never entirely recovered from it. How can they 
assume INFALLIBILITT in respect to poor men, when they have 
on their conscience the great mistake of Gethsemane?"* 

The set times have come. The '^ consumption of the Man 
of Sin'' is rapidly progressing, as prophesied by Paul in Thes- 
salonians. Had not Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel been 
sceptics, Renan^ instead of being rewarded, would not have 
been tolerated. Napoleon has an eye to Rome ; but it is re- 
served for a signal overthrow. Rev. xvi The Beast (the 
Imperial Tyran^ and the false Prophet are to become unified, 
and continue until the end. Rev. xix. 20. 

The world, at the coming of Christ, will be^ it would seem, 
in a state of pe€ic&. Man will have received the mark of the 
beast (Rev. xix. 20), without which none will be allowed to 
'* buy or sell" This indicates a fearful state of despotism. But 
the days of it shall be shortened, '' else no flesh could be saved " 
to welcome Christ's second Advent. It humbly appears to me 
that a time of great trial awaits the Church, and to all appear- 
ance the day is not far distant. 

L^uUy^ Renan's reviewers seem to be unacquainted with 
Hennell's learned work, I here refer to my answers, p. 210. 
We cannot judge of or truly estimate the " Life of Jesus," 
without connecting it with, and viewing it in the light of, Pro- 
phecy. Jesus was not a character isolated and independent of 
mil precedent. He was not at liberty, so to speak, to invent 
and acta character without a pattern set before him. He was, 
liloe Moses^ bound to conform to all that was shewn to him on 
1be holy ^lount, and herein lay the extreme difSculty of his 
position ; yet by this very peculiarity we are enabled to judge 
more perfectly--even infallibly — of the validity of his claim as 
the Messiah promised to the Fathers, Moreover, a great por- 
tion of prophecy had reference to circumstances over which the 
Messiah could have had no personal control * These required 
to tie: effected by third parties, not friends, but enemies, 
H^ce there could be no collusion, Renan has overlooked all 
these: circumstantial details, which are so marvellously con- 
nstea^ and yet so perfectly in keeping with the whole length 
and breadth of prophecy, that the mind of the student and 
hmeat philosopher is con^pelled to surrender its doubts, while 
the bumble and illiterate inquirer is forcibly '' drawn " to a 
character so loving aind so good>, by the " chords of a man*^ 
whose sympathies are all shed iforth in the true interests of 

**'Th1s popnllu* sentiment existed in Brittany in the time of my childhood. The 
gendarme was there regarded, like the Jew elsewhere, with a kind of pious 
ayenioa, for it was he who arrested Jesus !" • 
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suffering humanity. No marvel that the common people heard 
him gladly, and that their rulers feared to arrest him publicly. 
Why the vain multitude should have so suddenly changed their 
minds can only be accounted for by their mistaJcen hopes hav- 
ing been disappointed. History affords many such instances — 
for example, Socrates. They had expected that Jesus was he 
** who should have instantly redeemed Israel." They did not 
understand their own prophets; how then could they have under- 
stood their own suffering Messiah, whose whole life and teach- 
ing were necessarily so paradoxical, that many to this day can- 
not, or will not understand. Benan is in this transition state. 
He has made an advance in the right path. Let us pray and 
hope that he may be yet led, like St Paul, to preach that 
Christ whom he now persecutes, certainly not in his members, 
but by a direct antagonism towards that very ** Prince of 
Peace" whom he so inconsistently at the same time both loves 
and hates ! How to account for such a character as Benan, is 
far more difficult than it is to account for the consistent 
enmitj and malevolence of Voltaire. Paine, Gibbon, and 
Hume saw no beauty in Him, who was the chiefest among the 
ten thousands, and altogether lovely ; hence they hated him 
without a causa Benan sees wisdom, and goodness, and beauty 
personified in. Christ, and hence he is the more inexcusable. 
May be he will yet repent, believe, and live ! 

Benan is about to publish a ** Life of St Paul ! " " Saul, 
Saul ! thou almost persuadest me to be a Christian.^' No. 
Why so 1 Too much learning has made even Benan mad ! Not 
so Paul, " I cannot but speak the things which we know and 
are persuaded of. I am not mad, most noble Festus, but 
do speak the words of soberness and truth ! Thus, when Paul 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
Felix trembled! King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets? 
I know that thou believest." But, says Benan, the raising of 
Lazarus was a preconcerted trick ! No, said Paul, for even 
Agrippa knew of it, and of the resurrection as well Hence he 
said to him, Is it impossible for God to raise the dead ? Benan, 
like Agrippa, is almost persuaded to become a Christian, but 
the philosophy of the schools has cramped his mind, bewil- 
dered hn judgment, and made him what he really is, viz. — a 
falling star (bright during his materialistic friction) whose tail 
seems to have already drawn to perdition the French and Italian 
portions of mankind ! Benan is a materialist. Hence Jesus 
only lives in history ! Death is an eternal sleep ! 

Inspiration and the Millenium. I had intended to add a 
section on these two subjects; but I will postpone it until I 
hear Benan.* 

* For logic read togia, p. 220, line 30. 
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Superstition, Philosophy, and Religion. 

Superstition is more ancient than Philosophy. Ignorance 
is its parent, for it has no foundation in Reason. Who has not 
read Platarch's appalling description of " the superstitious 
man " ? It was drawn from the life. " Superstitious customs," 
said Philo, " are prejudices derived not from the Father, God, 
but from our old mother's side." Hence we see it exemplified 
in the poor emaciated Hindoo, wearing his iron collar, while 
his rigid upright arm for ever points to heaven !— even his 
OTice bright' eye is blinded by gazing on the source of light I 
Alas, alas ! he only thinks he sees his God ? Hence his very 
eyeballs are as if transfixed. We see it in another, when his 
fiesh is ** swinging by a hook ! " We also see it u\ the Anchorite 
and the &sting, self-flagellating, and yet lazy monk ! May we 
not justly infer that superstition is a corruption of traditional 
revelation ? ** Ye shall be as gods," Hence Buddhism teaches 
that men are incarnate gods, and this is pantheism. Spinoza 
only revived it, and Schelling and Hegel have philosophized 
it Hence Brahminism — a Brahmin seeks by asceticism to 
attain to perfection^ that he may be absorbed in God. Hence 
also Hamiltonian absorption law — nothing ever had a begin- 
ning ; we cannot even think it as beginning ! How then can a 
secularist believe God's word? Everything, therefore, ex- 
isted in its exact quale et quantv/m of existence before it be- 
came a phenomenon in the mind of Ood! 80 said Hamilton. 
Hence man existed in Ood before he existed in the flesh ; and 
so said Plato of the soul as well. The world, too, must have 
eternally existed (as a chaos) before it existed in its present 
form. This was Ovid's view ; but it was a quceatio veaxxta to 
Seneca and many others in his day I What is all this but 
scepticism? and yet "scepticism is atheism," according to Hamil- 
ton ! We have no true philosophy of history. This is a de- 
aideratam, and yet we have plenty of materials for its construc- 
tion, seeing that ancient customs everywhere abound in their 
primitive integrity. Even the monuments of antiquity are not 
awanting, for, like the everlasting hills, many seem to be im- 
perishable. What a flood of light has been cast on the pages 
of Holy Writ by the discoveries in Nineveh ! These remind us 
of Daniers vision and colossal image ; these also remind us of 
Babylonish fire worship, for among those ruins no statues 
of their deities have been found. The devil had his wor- 
shippers as well China lay far distant from Noah's locality ; 
hence the Chinese retained very little knowledge of God. Their 
celestial emperor is a god. Hence also the czar of Russia 
claims homage as a father, and not simply as a king. He is the 
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Russian Brahmia He knows not the protestant jus divinum. 
The Chinese sacrifice a dog in place of a lamb ! This is re- 
ferred to by Isaiah, Ixvi. 3, *' Have the nations changed their 
gods which are no gods?" Superstition changes not ; hence it 
is a bar to progress, and an enemy to civil and religious liberty 
as well. Philosophy and superstition cannot possibly eoindde. 
Mind is naturally /re€ to think. Reason even judges reve- 
lation, and both agree ; yet reason without true faith ends in 
superstition. Faith even in divine revelation, without reajaon, 
also ends in superstition or scepticism. Hence all nations have 
been more or less superstitions, humble slaves. The magi had 
borrowed their notion of celestial fire from a tradition of the 
flaming sword. The devil- worshippers had adopted the '* ser- 
pent^" Typhon, Satban, S within, Satan, as their true god. ^all 
down and worship me, said Satan, and I will be your go^ god !> 
No, said Jesus ; thou shalt worship and serve (even me, the I ^iOd^; 
the LoKD thy God, Mat. iv. 10. Agaiji, " Thou shall; tot 
tempt the Lord thy God." Men of great minds have in all 
ages been the unconscious pioneers of true religion, which is 
the only royal law of liberty, which is divine. These so called 
philosophers had the courage to undermine superstitiim, but 
they failed, not having had a better to supply its place. All 
were sceptics ! And yet how much good did these wise mea 
accomplish! They framed laws founded on ahstract justice;,, 
and composed moral aphorisms as guides to conduet Hence 
Solon and Lycurgus in Greece, Zoroaster and Gonfilcius in the 
east. Salus populi suprema est leoc^ the supremacy of. the 
law is the salvation of the people. It is the exact measnt e of 
their wisdom and liberty Hence the free states of Greece, 
and the vast power of the vox populi in ancient Rome. Mo- 
dem Rome ! Ah, what a falling off is there I Law is suprema 
Jesus was no revolutionist, as Hennell and Renan have said. 
Hence he paid the tribute money lest he should offend 1 Hence 
also " have no fellowship even with Christian eoftortioners^ that 
they may be ashamed" (St Paul — Dr Candlish, p. 134). Hiss 
them from all platforms, even when you plead for the cause of 
Truth. Why so ? Faith even in the Confession, wiihouk reason, 
is rank superstition still ! All I have said was a great advanee 
in civilization. How different was it under the absolutists of 
Syria, Persia, and Egypt ! The pyramids in Egypt, and its city 
of one hundred gates — ^the splendour of Babylon, with its thick 
wall and hanging gardens, all exclaimed Prodigious! But its 
high tower, while it told of the number of the stars, also told 
that the countless multitude were beastly slaves ! Hence I repeat 
— rto fetter or destroy philosophy is to establish universal super- 
stition. To abolish superstition, without substituting revealed 
religion, is to establish scepticism, which is absolute atheism ! 
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(Hamilton). These tmths haye been yerified in history. There 
yras not one ancient philosopher in Greece or Borne who be- 
lieyed in reyelation, although it is clear that Herodotus 
and Plato had jstadied the Hebrew Scriptures. Eyen Vir- 
gil, Longinus, and Oyid quoted them. Homer was a false 
prophet Ah ! how unlike to Moses in Spirit and in Truth ! 
Socrates condemned superstition by yilifymg the gods. Ha 
"died the death'* decreed by philosophic hatred, enyy, and by 
pop^uXar acclaim ! Plato banished Homer out of his ideal re- 
public because of its blasphemy^ and yet his penal law was death 
to all who did not worship Homer's gods at the public altars of 
the State ! Plato fecNred the people as much as he feared to* 
o£fend the powers that wera Eyen Aristotle fled from Athena 
to saye his life, saying, " One sacrifice (Socrates) was enough.''* 
In this we see the reason why the priests of Egypt taught two 
contradictory doctrines — an esoteric (secret), and an exoteric 
(revealed), the first for men, like Moses, tlie second for their 
Haves. ** Those silly animals who haye no part or choice, and 
know not how to conduct themselyes" (De Laines, the Jesuit). 
^ The people who know not the law are accursed ,' so said the 
Pharisees. How opposite was the conduct of Moses ! He not 
only renounced his esoteric-A/cWen wisdom, but publicly de- 
clared his laws in presence of the assembled thousands of Israel, 
who also heard the loud trumpet's awful sound, '' the living voice 
divina" Thus the theological and moral law, and the ceremo- 
nial law as well, were fixed and established in every tittle and iota 
9Ball and whole the law of Ood to them, and through them to all 
men. The theological and moral commands contained in the 
first table were for ever the same. Every stranger might be 
oircnmcised. Even the fourth commandment had its eternal 
q^iritual meaning. It signified besides a literal^ an eternal .4ay ' 
of rest, Heb. iv. 9. The second table contained the law of 
eternal fustice, in its several relations to social Ufa. ** ThOu* 
abalt not covet," shewed that it reached and judged the secrets, 
of the mind as well as the instinctive cravings of the heart. The 
ceremonial law was typical of all the offices of ''the Christ," and. 
of all his relations, as mediator betwixt Crod and man. Hence 
it was <Mily fiosed and positive until its purpose was fulfilled.. '' It. 
is finished'^ ended its legality. ^' It. is finished" declared 
that Grod's eternal truth was for ever. '* ijaagnified," and that 
Gkkl'B moral law i^aa perfect, although his subordinate statutes 
were not in their nature ^oo^," i,e. not sufficient of themselves. 
Bloody sacrifices of bea>sts could not possibly give life. '' I am 
the way (sacrifice), the 1/ruth (signi£ed), and the life'* (dis- 
pttised). There was, therefore, nothing superstitious in it, 
Even the incense bruised small, typified Christ's sufferings. All 
aeoorded with highest reason whai its " wonders" were un- 
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derstood (see David's prayer). Who can deny that there is 
one good God, and that God's law is holy, just, and good? 
Thus Moses led the people through the wilderness, and they 
were all " taught of God." The promise ifa Jer. xxx. and xxxiii. 
shall, at the last day of this aion, age, so called the '*' second 
coming," will, as respects the Gentiles, be more amply fulfilled, 
Isaiah Ixvi. 19. Israel's feasts were memorials of miracles which 
they had daily seen and daily participated in. How different was 
Moses from Mahomet, whose pretended intercourse with heayen 
uo one ever saw. Hence the free gift of grace ; for what the 
law could not do, the law of His life-^ymg SpiHf^ has made 
us free from the law of sin and deaths i.e, the curse, Rom. viii. 
Hence how worthless is superstition in its nature and effects in 
every degree and /orm / '* Customs are prejudices derived, not 
from the Father, God, but from the old mother s side" (Philo). 
Hence those abominations which abound in modem Kome 
and in Modem Athens. How false and pernicious is godless 
philosophy as well. I must say a few words on each. 

Firstj Of Customs. — In ancient Egypt, a man might legally 
marry his own mother, sister, and brother ! An Egyptian was, 
in degree, noble according to the number of his beautiful male 
slaves (see Philo). Polyandra reigned supreme. Its dynasty 
was ancient. Ah, Noah was a true prophet after all ! It was 
the curse of Ham. It also reigned in Persia. A man who 
married his mother thereby enobled his progeny by her, and 
qualified them for the highest dignities. Hence they were 
called " most honourable," and became officers of state ! It 
was that sin of Sodom which called down fire from heaven on 
the thirteen cities of the plain (Herodotus had known this from 
tradition, with which Genesis accords). It was preval^it in 
Asia Minor (Xenophon). It was introduced into Thibet (China) 
from the West ! It was a " custom" common even among the 
wise philosophers of Greece ! Plato shewed that the virtue of 
Socrates, even when in his " cups,^' was more than proof against 
its temptation. Would to God that it was unknown in Modern 
Athens ! Even purest ermine is not bright ! Strange it is that 
some of our best critics and soundest judges as well, were sceptics, 
and hence were shameless debauchees ! How necessary was 
it for Moses to legislate, " a man may not marry his mother, 
or his grandmother, or his sister, not even his wife's sister,^' 
although this custom was older than the flood. The marriage 
of a wife's sister had been the cause of wars which had deso- 
lated many of the populous cities of ancient Greece. Philo 
said that it gave rise to endless jealousies, destroyed the peace 
of families, broke up the tenderest relationships, and ended all 
mutual confidence. Hence Philo's grave and unanswerable ob- 
jections to this evil custom, notwithstanding the examples of the 
patriarchs (see vol. iii. pp. 306--10). Moses, no doubt, permitted 
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divorce, because of the hardness of men's hearts, ** but it was 
not SO from the beginning" Our Lord thus quoted Genesis as 
the veritable word. Hence his so called riew law was only a re- 
Yival of 6od*s primitive law, hence obligatory on all mankind 
The violation of this divine law has ever been followed by a 
curse. 

Genesis. — The law divine cannot possibly, with impunity, be 
repealed by human legislation, or by the law of consuetude. 
*' Thou shalt not steal'' was God's first social law to Adam. 
" Thou shalt not eat or even touch the forbidden fruit." It was 
God's reserved property. Death was its penalty, God's word is 
truth. The promise of a suffering, and yet a conquering Re- 
deemer, as I have already said, was typified in the subsequent 
all-prevailing custom of sacrifice, *' blood for blood."* Had 
Cain believed in this symbol of righteous retribution, he would 
not have slain his brother, whose blood cried aloud for ven- 
geance; yet God, who delights in mercy, did not suddenly 
avenge. God even comforted our first mother by the birth of 
Seth. I have gotten a man-child; is he not my promised 
Lord? No! Neither was Nimrod, although his mother 
thought so. Cain was ashamed, and yet he repented not, for 
he went out from the presence of the Lord. The great error 
of the antediluvian Church was a violation of God's law. 
** Thou shalt only marry in the Lord" The separation of the 
Church from the world is seen in the words, " Then began 
(believing) men to call themselves by the name of the Lord." 
The Church had its prophets ; Noah was the eighth. Enoch 
[Hrophesied of the coming of the Lord. How could two walk 
together unless they were agreed 1 Marriages with the wicked 
Cainites yielded its bitter fruits. Lamah multiplied his wives, 
and he had not withheld his hands from blood ! He quieted 
his conscience by the false assurance — ^as God had not avenged 
the blood of Abel, God would be even more merciful to him ! 
The authority of God's just law was then universally con- 
temned. The earth was filled with violence. The Church had 
apostatized, and all men seemed to have marvelled that the 
earth, because of ain^ was sterile and barren as a wilderness ! 
Noah had preached in vain. Hence God's righteous judgment. 
I have already shewn that the tradition of the flood was never 
totally obliterated (see Herodotus and Virgil). God renewed 
his eternal covenant with Noah. The bow in the cloud was 
the general sign of temporal blessings, like as circumcision was 
the sign of the temporal promise of a liferent possession of 
Canaan to Abraham's seed. It was, I think, a seal to Abraham, 
and a sign to all his seed. Can Baptism be a seal to those 
who have not faith? Noah was the first magistrate on 

* Kiel and Delitzsch say the oustom of saorifioe was not divine. I have 
already refuted them. 
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earth. God haying judged the worid, delegated to Noah the 
power of the sword- — ^blood for blood, Shem was the youngest 
son of Noah, and was faithful unto death. His name, I pos- 
tulate, was changed to Melchisedec, after Noah^s decease ; and 
having obtained that prophet's blessing, was the diyinely- 
appointed priest of the most high God, and became king of 
Salem — a righteous king, and h^ice king ot peace* All other 
kings were men of war. His sons had apostatized. 'Eivea 
Arphaxad's latest descendant was an idolater, and yet he 
(Abram) was called of God. He left his idolatrous country, 
and, along with his father Terah, journeyed to Canaan's land. 
He was now by faith a repentant prodigal. He had been liying 
too like the swine, by feeding on vile husks (idolatry). The 
greatest father then on earth *' blessed" and kissed his son. 
Truly the lesser was blessed by the greater. The fatted calf 
was dispensed to him in the symbols of bread and vrine 
Abraham had apostatized ; Shem had not, Shem was without &- 
ther and without mother (both were dead), '* even he" had sons, 
but they were not descendants " in theLord." Hence God renewed 
his covenant with Abraham, and passed by Bern's other tons, — 
" a seed shall serve Him, and it shall be accounted for a gener- 
ation.'' Shem was a king de jure by the divine "blessing" of 
inheritance, and de facto in possession of Salem by divine 
appointment. He had been nominated by Noah. He was also 
the only legitimate pri^t of the most high God on earth, see- 
ing, all others had apostatized^ He was thus a veritable type 
of Christ. But here our greatest difficulty occurs, "having 
neither beginning o£ days nor end of life." These words seem to 
mean withoiit beginning of days according to the legal age re- 
quired by the Mosaic law, and without its limita Hence he 
continuoudy officiated until his death. He was thus made Uke 
unto the Son of God, and even still " abideth a priest continu- 
ally," in the same sense as all saints are " kings and priesta" I 
have only feebly attempted an explanation of this quceatio 
vewatay although in a manner somewhat different from the com- 
mon interpretation. If the godly Shem was not that great 
personage, to whom could the title apply ? It is also pn>« 
bable that it applied to a descendant of Canaan who had been 
specially chosen— -elected by divine grace. He was a king of 
peace, and yet justified Abraham's just war on behalf of 
righteous Lot A Christian nation may learn a lesson from this 
incident. 

. Godless Philosophy. — ^Were Hamilton, Mansell, and Kant 
better philosophers than Plato ? Kant " destroyed reason to 
make room for faith !" Hamilton, misled by Kant, ignored all 
power in reason^ that he might be able to discover that there 
is power in every cause / '' We think it, yea, we must think 
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iti** And why so ? We know we have /xmfer— energy, as felt in 
onrinUmal experience. And after all, what were Kant's dpriori 
■^ conceptions," and Liebnitz and Hamilton's d priori cogni- 
tions!" Were they not mere mental abstractions without relations 
which, so far from being, as Leibnitz said, ''|!>r6formations inhe- 
rent in the mind, and ^' discovered m t^," were ]^uvelj results o{ 
reasoning by comparison : hence called simple judgments of the 
understanding. These judgments are necessarily d posteriori, 
and cannot possibly be d priori truths. Kant and Hamilton 
cooked their hares before they had caught them. 1 +1 = 2, 
is an dpriori truth, said Kant ; 2 -]- ^ = 4, is another of the 
same, said Hamilton. I say 37 f + 37f = 75^ is also an 
eternal truth; but is it also an d p^nori truth as well ? No, 
verily. Why so 1 We see it not at a glance. What d priori 
eonception or cognition created this last truth ? What native 
cognition ever saw it to be else than one and OTie, Le, coequal 
in amount, or odds and even, as Plato said ; or simply larger 
or smaller if it be a mass and a mass, until it had been verified 
by arithmetical patient calculation one, two, three, &a, or by 
mechanical measurements — the common foot and inch rule % 
£very ploughman and mechanic knows by experience as much 
M Liebnitz knew, i,e, what constitutes ^t/^^ measurement ; and 
Cobbet would have said as much. The fact is, as Hamilton 
«aid, these rules ''are an artifice of the intellect to help its 
"weakness, and they are either mechanical, or mathematiccd, or 
logical (p. 50). The mind sees by experience truths such as 
•1 -j- 1 = 2, 2 -|- 2 =: 4, 6 -}- 6 = 10, as shewn by the fingers ; 
and on these simplest of all data^ builds up its scientific 
system. ** No classification of primitive truths has ever yet 
be^i made which can stand the test of criticism'' (Hamilton). 
Why so 1 '' Because all our knowledge has its commencement in 
the senses'^ (Hamilton). Null/as in sensu, nullus in intelleciv. 
And yet how confounding and contradictory was his second asser- 
tion, ** but its origin in intellect ! '' Kant altered the natural cur- 
rent^ by compelling nature to conform to his conceptions, prefor- 
mation8,as if these couldhaveexisted independently of thesenses! 
And after all, he destroyed reason to make room for faith I 
Truth itself, says Mansell, is nothing more than a relation I '' 
Hence an abstraction — a nothing (Berkeley). It is, as Cicero 
said, only an indefinite something which seems to accord with 
"the course of nature." *' Truth smd falsehood, says Mansell, 
-are not properties of things in themselves, but of our conc^ 
tions /" Hence some of them may be true, and some of them 
false I And as conceptions are native, and d priori, in the 
mind, it must necessarily ^^ originate" truths and falsehoods, 
for which it is not responsible, seeing its constitution is derived 
from God 1 Is God a deceiver, or our senses deceivers ? Is our 

Y 
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nature a lie? Is eternal truth not a property of iBin^, 'of 
beings, and of God ? No marvel that Mansell says, " lii reli- 
gion, in morals, in our daily business, in the care of our lives; 
in the exercise of our senses, the rules which guide our practice 
cannot be reduced to principles which satisfy our reason ! " I 
call this blind godless philosophy ! I know not what it is. And 
what do these principles suggest? Let Mansell reply : " They 
suggest, as their obvious explanation, the hypothesis of a mind 
cramped by its own laws and bewildered by tbe contemplation 
of its own forms ! " No, marvel that Hamilton said, '• a Deity 
understood would be no Deity at all/' No marvel that Man- 
sell says, " I know actually nolMng about the infinite or abso^ 
lute. I can attach no idea to the words, they are perfectly, wholly 
inconceivable by my mind/' Again, '* our conception of the 
Infinite (God) is not the true one.'^ And yet our greatest phi-* 
losopher said, " speculation is not a negation of thought, but 
the highest energy (my very word) of intellect ; " and yet Hamil-^ 
ton said '* it discovers its notion of power by its total powerleas- 
ness and utter imbecility!" No marvel that we have **no 
classification o£ primitive truths which, as Hamilton said, can 
stand the test of criticism/' For if falsehood be a primary 
datum of intelligence, our senses and our consciousness must 
necessarily deceive us, and hence our nature is a lie / Is all 
this not perfect scepticism % Yea, it is atheism and no mis- 
take. These wise secularists seemed for a time to have their 
mind ** cramped by its own laws, and bewildered by the con- 
templation of its own formjs^^ viz., preform iat ions, pritnitive 
truths, conceptions, cognitions — di priori abstractions— no^^ 
things ! — Berkeley " demonstrated what no man in (with) his 
senses could possibly believe," Reid on Scotch common sensa 
How true it is that the mind has '^a disposition, an aptitude 
to discover the truth ; " but as for Liebnitz's preformations^ 
■innate conceptions alias cognitions, there are no such things. 
Cognitions, said Hamilton, have their ^'source in the senses,^' 
that is true; and so said Locke, and so said Hamilton/ when 
he quoted the common aphorism, Nullus in sensu^ mdUa in m- 
iellectu. That is, if there be nothing in the senses,, thelre is 
nothing in the intellect. Yet, in spite of this saying, Hiamilton 
affirmed that the •• origin,^^ root of cognitions iis in the minf ! 
As if he had said, the root of a seed is in the eairth before it is 
sown. True, the earth has a '^ disposition, an aptitude^ t6 
make a seed germinate, and so also has the mind^ in similar cir- 
cumstances, a disposition, an aptitude, to receive and\to re- 
tain what is impressed on it by the senses. It. has iiao\p&wier 
in itself to compare its perceptions of things: which ^differ, and 
to reason thereon. Hence its judgments are its conceptioxiSy 
cognitions such asl -f- 1=2, 2 4* 2 = 4. What 
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pber can say more 1* Yet Leibnitz said, *' the mind is capable 
of knowing nniversal necessary truths" (and who ever denied 
this, from the days of Aristotle until now ?) ; but, he added, *' it 

* I parposely rdferred to my late illness (see p. 65), that I might yerif j mj: 
views of meptal phenomena in this concluding section. The brain is a tablet ; 
a tabula raza (Locke) ; like soft wax (Philo). It is a sensoriam marvel lonsly 
adapted to receive impressions through the senses. The nature of the action is a 
mystery, yet, nevertheless, no foot can be more certain than that which I have 
all along asserted, vie, that matter is not mind. After I was restored ta 
strength, I found my memory was much impaired. I not only misspelt the 
simplest words, but also forgot the meaning of once familiar technical terms. 
This grieved nse ; but what grieved me much more was the fact that I could 
not remember the names of my oldest clients and correspondents. I found I 
had no other alternative than to retire from public life. I have never had to 
repent of ibis act. It was the means of perfecting my recovery. To enable me to 
eorrespond, I had to write the names of my friendiB in my pocket-book 1 I did the 
same with important facts. I found I could thus recaU what I had read the day be* 
Ufr9y by simply recording one or two words, or by impressing a peculiar mark. 
I said to mH^self, this explains the operation of the brain. The EgOy by its 
organic eye, can recall by the law of association, pages, yea, chapters of history 
or philosophy, by a simple word or two, or by a few signs or marks. My paper 
was thus an aid to, and a sabstitute for, my brain, and besides, much more en- 
daring. Tme, my labour was incessant, but it greatly relieved my organism, 
and, by thus easing it, it gradually gained greater power of retention. My judg- 
toent never had been impeached, and by the use of these artificial means I felt 
my mind was more at ease. I could add much more, but I think I have said 
enough to prove that the brain is not the Ego, although it is its soft tablet and 
remembrancer. But what is memory proper ? Here is our mystery of mysteries. 
What is that which contains the circumstantial history and acquired knowledge 
of, say seventv years f What is that Ego which can see in the blackness of dark- 
ness witkin the '' lights and shades of other years,*' — the days of auld langsyne, 
the joys of simple and confiding childhood, the boldness of adventurous youth, the 
moral courage of manhood, the thoughtfulness of mature age ? Ah, what afield is 
fpread before ns, and how many farrows (griefs and sorrows) it contains ! It 
hjM been often ploughed, and sown, and harrowed with vexation, but what has 
H ever aa yet [Mroduced? The sun of joy has often blessed it ; the rain of .tean 
hasoften^watered it; the storms have often blasted it; the snow has as often 
chiUed it. Others may boast, I cannot. My vineyard ! Have I kept it ? Ah, 
ibat is a questio veaoata to every man. He may have surveyed the heavens, 
asd followed the planets, and marked their perturbations in their courses ; he may 
have studied the laws of physics, gravitation, friction, centripital and centrifugal 
forcasi,' light, heat^ electricity, magnetism, and galvanism, chemical affinities and 
crystallisation, physiology and anatomy, mathematics, and above all, metaphy- 
aioi ; and what after all does he know ? But let materialism be established, 
a»d " philosophy," even such as it is, would then be " subverted in the suiver- 
lion of its three great objects — God, free will, and immortality^ (Hamilton). 
" True- wisdom would then consist, not in speculation, but in repressing thought 
dmteg our brief transit from nothing to nothingness^^ Philosophy 1 ** It com- 
preh^ds all the snblimest objects of our theoretical and moral interest ; every 
natural conclusion concerning God, the soul, the present worth, and the future 
deetiBy of m\n, is exclusively deduced from the philosophy of mind.*' *' Mind 
rises to the highest dignity when viewed as the object through which, and 
through which alone our unassisted reason can ascend to the knowledge of God,'' 
* The importance of mental philosophy to theology has not become superfluous 
in GfaristiEmity. Anterior to revelation, religion rises out of psychology (not as 
an innate conception, but) as a result ; subsequent to revelation, it supposes a 
genuine philosophy of mind (which can see power in cause, Rom. i. 19), as the. 
eamdition of its truth," — " such is the manifest dependence of our theology on our 
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is also capable of discovering them in itself , that is, there is a 
preformation of those necessary truths in the mind, indepen* 
dent of all experience ; and at the same time they are, in toto^ 
so dependent on the senses, that they can have no existence 
unless the senses suggest and call them into being. 

The importance of this discussion is seen at a glance. 
Reason is God*s highest gift to man. He comes into the world 
helpless, and knows not his right hand from his left until ex- 
perience teaches him. But again, were Spinoza, Fichte, Hegel, 
Schelling, Feuerbach, and the greatest of all German carica-* 

psychology) in reference to the first condition of a Deity, the Khaolnie prioritffo^ 
free intelligence. But this is perhaps even more conspicuous in relation to the 
second, that the universe is governed, not merely by physical, bat by moral 
laws, for God is only Q-od (to us ?) in so much as he is the moral governor of a 
moral world.'* Thus it is shewn that theology is wholly dependent on psy- 
chology, for with the proof of the fnoral nature of man, stands or fiiUs the proof 
of the existence of a Deity ;" and yet the same philosopher said, ** a Deity an« 
derstood would be no deity at all 1" And Mansell, misled by Hamilton's inoaa-. 
tious expression, said, *' I know actually nothing about the infinite or absolute. J, 
can attach no idea to the words, they are perfectly, wholly inconceivable by my 
mind !" And what renders this mode of speaking more pernicious is the fact that 
Mansell seemed to hold that revelation does not even reveal Qod* " Our human 
conception of the infinite/' says he, '' is tiot the true onej^ But HamilUm after all 
more truly said, " The Divinity is in a certain sense revealed; in a certain sense 
is concealed. He is at once knoum and unkoiun.** This short sratence has ab-. 
solved Sir William from the charge of scepticism, which several of his incautious 
utterances seemed to justify. I am glad that there is a passage in Mansell's 
Bampton lecture, which not only frees him from a similar charge, but seems to 
confirm my view of the Logos. <* The Father has revealed Himself under 
human types and images, that he may appeal more earnestly to man's consciousr 
ness of the human spirit within him. The Son has done more than this. He 
became for our sakes very man, being both God and man. Herein is our justifi- 
cation, if we refuse to aspire beyond those limits of human thought in wmch be 
placed us. Here is our answer, if any man would spoil us through vain philo* 
sophy. '* Is it rational to contemplate Gk>d under symbols drawn from the 
human consciousness ? Christ is our pattern, for in Him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily. And what is meant by "our brief transit from nothing 
to nothingness ?'* *' Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return." Shades of 
Hennell and George Combe ! is this the end of man ? It is according to lienan ! 
But why was this dread sentence for one hour postponed ? ** He took me from a 
fearful pit. He placed my feet upon a Rock. He put a new song in my mouthy 
mg God to glorify. Many shall see it and be gladf and on the Lord rely." 
Depart ye sceptics, for the Lord hath heard my prayer. His sacrifice even in 
type sufficed 1 Much more its verity I Christ tasted death for every man I 
God could have been merciful^ but he could not else have been just I The 
loving God never made men to be damned. Man " fits" himself when he chooses 
death rather than life. "Look unto me and be ye saved, all ye ends of 
the earth.*' *< Him that eometh unto me I will in nowise cast out,** '^ Gh>d's 
mercies I will ever sing.'' Why so ? *' For his mercy endureth for ever P* 
Christ's work of righteousness is the cause of peace, and its effect is quietness and 
oMuranee for everj^ ** There is no fear in love, for God is Lovb." My dear 
critic have you discovered the greatest of all truths, viz., that there is 
poweTf yea, infinite power in this great fi st cause ? If so, you will join issue 
with me, in this high debate, and by my new philosophy justify the ways of God 
to man. 
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tarists, Dr Strauss (see his Leben Jem) men more inspired than 
Moses and the prophets, or better philosophers than St Paul, 
or even those " gospellers" who were only poor fishermen of 
Galilee ? No ; for even Dr Strauss has admitted that they were 
men of genius and renown, and who dares to deny that they were 
** the wisest and the best of men/' But what of those German 
neologists and those /r66 thinkers among ourselves, such as Car- 
lyle, Newman, Parker, Holyoake, &c.? Would any sane mind 
place them on a par even with Luther or Melancthon ? Certainly 
not« But what of Jesus 1 There is none in heaven or on earth 
save one, with whom we can compare him, notwithstanding ^* his 
&ce was marred more than all other sons of men ! '^ Yea, there 
was no beauty or even comeliness in Him, and yet he was 
the chiefest among the ten thousands, and altogether lovely ! 
Where is the Phidias who could express in marble the veritable 
Son of God, and son of man as well. Where is the Raphael 
who has produced a likeness of Jehovah Jesus ? Who then 
should ever dare to write a life of Him who is the Wonderful 
Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, and the 
Prince of peace, unless he were like the poor illiterate '^ gospel- 
lers/' divinely inspired ? Even the beloved John threw down 
his pen, and said, ^' the world itself could not contain all the 
books that should be written of him. Amea'' Even so be it. 

What is Truth ? 

Ideas are the only realities, said Plato. No, said Cicero, 
eertainties are only highest probabilities. Hence, *' if I am 
mistaken in my belief in the immortality of the soul, no one 
shall be able to laugh at me, for he shall be in the same condi- 
tion!" Annihilation! The mind cannot even think it It cannot 
even think that anything ever had a beginning (Hamilton). And 
so said Plato. Hence he said, man existed before he was bom, 
and memory is only a reminiscence of our former state. Hence 
the origin of innate ideas, d priori conceptions, &c. These 
sayings are not true, said Combe I What then is truth ? One 
and one count two. But how is it possible that even this can 
be an innate idea? Is it not clear, that without our eyes and 
the other senses, we never could have discovered that anything 
separate from us exists 1 Truth lies at the bottom of a deep 
well ; reason searches it out and draws it up by its material or- 
ganic pitcher. It is living and spiritual water to the soul. To the 
camel it is simply what it really is — physical substance. So said 
Philoinhis beautiful allegory. "Thouhastnothingtodrawwith,'* 
said Rebecca, '* and the well is deep 1 " And so said the woman 
of Samaria. But Jesus answered, Hadst thou known the gift of 
God, and Him who said unto thee, *' give me to drink," I would 
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have gi^enthee ** living water** which would qaench your eyer 
.craving thirst ! It is the same with truths in general. God 
teaches truth through the medium of the sensea Beason has 
only to do with conscious facts. No, says the schoolman, a 
straight line is the shortest which leads from point to point. This 
is not an d priori truth, and yet the mind sees it at a glance, I 
first deny that this isapreformation ; secondly, I disprove it thus: 
the illiterate savage bends his bow. Ah, says he, I see it now; 
the thong is shorter than the bow, yea, said Euclid, I see it also, 
fi straight line is shorter than a curve. Where is the plough" 
man who does not know that the shortest road is the straight- 
est to any given point The crow flies by the same rule. 
It sees at a glance, and like all other birds, ascends by 
inclined circles, as being the easiest, and so also does the 
over-heavily laden horsa We cannot trace the origin of this 
notion, yet it is clear that it is the oflspring of simple, com* 
mon sense experience. Reason, at its first dawn, had searched 
it out. It is the same with the notion of power in Cause. 
Hume, as Hamilton said, had settled the question for ever^ 
viz., that the mind sees nothing but a succession of events, 
omnia mutantur. Hence that great questio vecBata^ What 
is the origin of our idea of power in cause? "We think 
it, yea we must think it, we cannot but think it *' (Hamilton). 
Hence, on the solution of this question depends whether the 
science called metaphysics is a possible thing or not. I have 
already refuted Hume, and proved that his error was the foun- 
dation of his scepticism. I have also refuted Hamilton*s plea 
for insanity. The mind derives its notion of power in Cause 
from our internal experience of the action of nervous energy. I 
discovered this twelve years ago, before I found it in Biran and 
Philo (see p. 7). Even Kant said it is not a pure d, priori coo- 
ceptiQii, i. e, because it is partly derived from experience. An 
infant stretches out its arms. This is not a result of intelligence. 
It is purely the action of inborn instinct. It is instinct which 
causes the sudden winking of the eyelids, and the contraction 
of the muscles which the mind had felt, but which reason never 
had seen. Hence experience of the working of internal in- 
stincts which act independently of reason have been too often 
confounded with mental d. posteriori conceptiona In a 
word, the only d, priori things I know are those which 
are both objective and subjective, as known to exist in the 
tnoral sense— ouq of those native instincts which have relation 
to our individual and social being. The eye is aided by glasses, 
so also is conscience aided by divine revelation ; but, like all 
the other senses, it may be injured or destroyed. It is the 
morale spiritual organ of the Ego. It is speechless, and yet it 
speaketh louder than a rushing wind! Conscience \^ ^'the 
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law of God written in the heart/' It addresses itself to reason, 
and judges our thoughts and actions as well. Its penalty is 
remorse. It never forgives a fault, and yet it never directly 
speaks of Qod ; hence a godless philosopher enjoys peace when 
he flatters himself that he has obtempered all its just com- 
mands. The superstitious man quiets it, as the Romanist does 
by penancesL superstitious sacrifices, and self-inflictions. Even 
Seneca, before he slept, forgave his sins, on a childish promise 
never to do the like again 1 But what of Gk)d ? Belief in a 
deity is not an d priori conception. There is not a tribe on 
earth which has not its god. But so far from this being a 
native and primary cognition, it is entirely an d posteriori 
truth. A child knows not its own father, how can it know its 
Godi It is a necessary universal truth, and yet it is a truth 
which is only discoverable by reason. The invisible things of 
God are teen by the things that are made, Rom. i. 19, for " God 
hath shewnit unto men,'* viz.. His eternal power and Godhead. 
Hence said Seneca, And what is God ? An Almighty Being, 
great without limits^ and who does whatsoever pleases Him. 
*' No/' said Hamilton and Mansell, '< we cannot even think such 
a thought" No, said Calvin, He does even what displeases 
Him ! His secret esoteric doctrine is true. His revealed 
exoteric doctrine is untrue. Hence some have been made to 
be damned ; others (who are they 1) have been made to be 
saved ! True, it is not of works, but by the law o^ faith. True, 
isays Candlisb, but faith is the arbitrary gift of God ! No, 
say L ** It," in Eph. it 8, refers to the gift of God which 
came down from heaven, so called the bread of life, John vi 
41-51. The fooU no doubt, says ** no God." *' But the heavens 
declare His glory, the earth sheweth (St Paul's word) his 
handiwork. There is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard.'' How truthful was that natural logic 
which dwelt in the mind of the stripling David, and which so 
ftr surpassed all that the proud Greeks professed, yea it infi'^ 
nitely excelled all that its greatest Master ever taught ! Thy 
law IB perfect^ said the same shepherd boy, yet Aristotle knew 
it not! 

' :C0NATIOKS— will and desire— are also in a aenae d priori,'-^ 
that is, they are natural instincts and emotional They are 
good in themselves, but are not subject to God's, law — con* 
seience— -neither, indeed, " can be.'' Hence the will, law, of the 
flesh is not a liaw of the mind. It wars against the law of the 
mind, Rom; viii. See p. 5. 

Nature and Art.^ — " All thy works praise thee, Lord.*^ 
Who can paint like nature ? Take, for example, the minutest 
fSeather on the wing of the common moth I I, says the artist 1 
Not one, says the humble mechanic, as he grinds a needk^s 
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point ! Compare the sting of a wasp or bee with a needle. The 
one is rough and blant, the other is smooth, and its point is' 
invisible under the powerful microscopa Even the edge of the 
keenest razor is a saw ! But why should I enlarge ? See 
p. 14, and Paley, with Lord Brougham^s masterpiece annexed. 
Lord Brougham is not an atheist. Is he a Christian ? see 
p. 81. All I need say is, that the argument from design is 
invincible. True, there are anomalies in nature, yea anti- 
nomies, which puzzle all who think ; yet it must be true, let 
the sceptic say what he likes, for, as a great poet has said, 
** All discord is harmony only misunderstood.'^ Hence natural 
science is only useful when, like Jacob's ladder, it leads us step 
by step up to God. He saw the Logos above the ladder's top. 
" Surely the Lord was in this place, and I IcTiew it not'^ Ah ! 
in one sense was not Hamilton right? How weak, powerless^ 
and imbecile is man ! Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of the just. Blessed are the meek and lowly, 
for they shall inherit- the earth ! Then ask the promised Spirit 
of wisdom and power, and thou shalt receive that precious gift. 
**A11 power in heaven and earth is mine; My words are 
spirit and life .' '* 

He giTes Dot as the world bestows, 

With promise false and yain, 
Nor cares nor fears shall wound the heart, 

In which mj words remain. 

Science. — But what is true science if our very so-called d 
priori conceptions contain truth and falsehood intermixed, as 
Mansell said \ The physical sciences have prospered ever 
since the days of Bacon, while metaphysics have retrograded. 
Physical science has been subjected to reason. It deals not 
with abstractions, but with facts. The duty of reason is to 
generalise, by reducing all phenomena to unity under one 
general law, i, e. the highest law of God. It has, however, 
divorced itself from religion, and hence its restlessness. It 
cannot rest in peace. For '' as secular science advances a deity 
recedea'* ** Who by searching can find out God/' This half- 
sentence seems to have quenched all Jiope in secular breasts I 
.** Who can find out the Almighty unto perfection .^ '' is an 
everlasting truth. Hence it is a uxyrk for all time and for all 
eternity. And where is the immortal who would desire that it 
should be the reverse? Satan had denied the Logos. He 
knew him not as God. The infinite in the finite is a mystery 
too great for highest reason to solve. Hence reason must 
after all succumb, and in deep humility lay hold of Christ by 
faith. Even sensible extension seems infinite by division, and 
yet men believe in it. Why, then, do men still foolishly say, 
** Shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us." " He that hath 
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seenme hath «^«n the Father, and henceforth ye have hoihknaum 
Him and have seen Him.*' Belieye me m ye believe in God, <' for 
my very vxyrks* sake." Yo have seen my miracles, hence con- 
fess me before men, and I shall you confess. A legacy I to you 
bequeath, a bloody baptism, even unto death ! (liev. xii. 11, 
and xiv. 12, 13). Yet blessed is he who cndureth to the end, 
for he only shall inherit the kingdom — possession — I have pur- 
chased with my blood (Hob. ix. 12-16, Eph. i. 10, 11, 14> 
Hold fast " until I conie^" Let no one take your crown ! I 
would be of all men most miserable, if my mmd were bounded 
by any certain or fixed limitation. Apostolic sufferings 
stamped the veriiy of their doctrine, and the verity of miracles 
as well, and brought them all into the lyrcxmiee of reason. 
Faith without reason is superstition. Season without faith is 
scepticism. The great error of secularists consists in their 
being satisfied with what they call a universal law. Law infers 
a legislator,' and that legislator is God. But no man can pos- 
sibly know God or come to God but by and through Hhefinite^ 
whether in the kingdom of nature or of grace. yfhoxQ finite 
nature /ai^s in its teaching, grace through Revelation supplies 
the void, and bridges over the unfathomable gulf! These two 
laws (the physical and moral) are seen at first like the tvjo 
lines of an angle — so far from uniting, they are for ever reced* 
ing, each from each, although both sprang out of the same 
point ! But the moment that grace (revelation) meets thcra, it 
checks their extension, and unites them by its loving embrace. 
It forms them iiito the figure of a triangle (an ancient symbol 
of Deity, hence the pyramid), all perfect and complete !* The 
author of physical law is God. Its operation was in a measure 
suspended, hence so many seeming contradictions, see St Paul 
(Rom. viii.) — ^the earth was dtrsed for rnan^s sake. The author 
of moral law is the same God. It was violated. Hence peace 
was taken from the earth. Grace interposed, for GoD is Love. 
Hence it reunites man and God. Hence, there will be no more 
divei^nce on man's part. His calling and election is thereby 
made sure. The physical and the moral by redemption shall 
never again separate (Malebranchc). They shall nm together 
like two parallel straight lines, in close commmnon, bound 
together by the highest of all laws, the universal law of love. 
'No man ever hated his own body ; and such is its instinctive 
sympathy, that when one member suffers, all the rest suffer 
with it. How spirit acts on matter wo know not. But the 
spiritual and material Jerusalem shall last while sun and moon 
•as ordinances shall endure, Ezek. xxxi. and xxxiii. ; Rev. xxi. 5, 6. 
•** It 18 dooe — ^finished — ^all ** things" are to be made new! The 
-eelestial city, Heb. xiii. 14, is described in Revelations as 

' ' ' * John iiir 9« See also John Wesley^R NoUb. 

Z 
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a 8(pmre. ** All discord will then be harmony weU understood " 
(Lord Brougham). God's secret purpose is that which is only 
known in himself, viz., that in the dispensation of the fulness 
of times — ages — /. e., after the "times of the Gentiles," shall 
have run their course (Daniel's time — times and an half — 
1260 days — forty and two months — three days and a-half. Re- 
velations), *' He might gather together into one all things in 
Christ, bothYfhich are in heaven (the spirits of the just made per- 
fect, Heb. xii 23), and which are on earth, even in Him,^* xi. 40, 
predetermined because God/oreknows all things which can pos* 
sibly come to pass ! And yet man's will ^sfree to act send free 
to choose. Ma.n fits himself for damnation; God fits him Tiot 
God tempteth no one. He is patient, enduring, and long-suf- 
fering, even as respects the bad. Yea, His sworn pleasure is 
that all men should be saved ! Why, then, " should any die," 
Seeing a ransom for ALL, and sufficient for all, has been found 
in Christ. It is the gift of God through faith, Eph. ii. 8, 
proved by John vL 41, 51. Faith is not spoken of as Dr 
Candlish has affirmed. Yet Clarke of America has in effect 
said that Christ is more loving than God ! God, says he, has 
predestinated some to life and others to damnation ; but Christ 
has not. " All that the Father hath given to me shall come to 
me, and him that cometh unto me, I will in nowise cast 
out." If this were not true in his sense, he said, it would assuage 
the miseries of hell, for these are caused by God's eternally 
fiased decree. Hence God, who withheld not His beloved Souj 
according to Clarke, is cruel and unjust / and yet Jesus prayed 
" if it be possible, &c., not my will but Thine be done.'' Is not 
our heavenly Father good ? '* There is none good but one, and 
that is God." See Clarke's late sermon in Bonar's Treasury. 
From all Calvin's unjust decrees may the good GoD deliver us. 
Even Mansell has, after all, more justly said of Clarke than of 
reason, '* that the human view of God is not the true one ! " 
** A Deity thus understood would certainly be no Deity at alL" 
No marvel that I detest all American new notions. I even 
suspect Mrs Stowe, for even the famed Bushnell denied the 
atonement, and said there is ^*no devil." He might as well 
have said *' no God." Revelation assumes that man not only 
has intelligence, but that the truth of theology depends on 
man's intelligence (Hamilton). And, after all, he wasnot even so 
much of a philosopher as to leave chaos to mythology. But 
take you care also, my kind critic. '' The nous of Anaxagoras, 
lending regular motion to the inert mass of similar parts ; the 
Demiurgos of Plato setting on the bosom of matter the lumi- 
nous impression of the ideas of the good and the beautiful ; 
eten the profounder and more scientific doctrine of Aristotle-*- 
I mean that of an eternal world, which moves by virtue of its 
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secret aspimtions towards (an unknowable and) a solitary God, 
who attracts all beings, and knows them not ; — all these things 
are not as much behind our age as the theogony of Hesiod ! 

Metaphysics. — ^We hare no classifications of primitive 
truths which can bear the test of criticism. Kant's was the 
best. This is a problem which still remains to be solved'* 
(Hamilton). And yet Kant said that even the notion of cause 
and effect was in itself *^ impure " ! Kant^s was the science of 
abstractions, nothings (Berkeley), realities (Plato), and en- 
dorsed by the great sceptic (Hume) ! What, then, is truth ? 
It is subjective verity revealed in the facets of consciousness, 
derived from sensible experiences, and judged of by comparison, 
and operated on by reason. It is that good seed of knowledge 
which, after being sown broadcast by the external and internal 
physical and moral senses, takes root and springs up in the mind. 
Its fruit is pleasant to its taste. It makes the simple wise 
when manured by Revelation and watered by the Spirit In 
some it bears thirty, in some sixty, and in some an hundred fold. 
There are four principal categories or forms of thought, viz.. 
First, Eadstence. — Gogito ergo sum, I think, therefore I 
exist " No," said Hamilton, *' 1 thereby k'liow that I exist." 
Again, ** a native cognition is the result of strength^ force, not 
weakness ;" hence, not ctpriori, "our notion of power in Cause is 
the result of powerlessness and total imbecility ! "" (Hamilton). A 
fool sees no power in cause, hence he says no God, Fs. xiv. But 
what said Dugald Stewart \ " We cannot properly be said to be 
conscious of our ovm existence, our knowledge of this fact 
being necessarily posterior in the order of time to the con- 
sciousness of those sensations by which it was only suggested. 
From consciousness and memory we acquire the notion, and 
are impressed with a conviction of our own personal identity." 
As respects external objects, they must exist before they can be 
known to exist. Hence from the facts of consciousness, which 
include all sensations or perceptions derived from internal and 
external organisms, we necessarily infer that we exist. Why 
so? The notion, **I think it; I cannot but think it,'' i.& 
that I (a thing) have existence (Hamilton). It is the same as 
respects the fiue senses; we think it, we cannot but think it, i.e. 
that an external world exists (Reid). Every effect must have 
a cause ; *' we think it, we must think it," i,e, that the ego is a 
reality. Yea, it is more, it is both an effect and a cause in itsel£ 
Second, Time. — Thoughts are continuous, and so quick, 
that the '^ mind takes no note of time, it only knows it by its 
loss.** This notion is derived from experience. Railway speed 
has altered our experiences, and by acceleration it might be 
annihilated. 
Third, Space. — Extension is not a quality of mind at all, 
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it therefore cannot possibly be cL priori. This was admitted 
by both Stewart and Hamilton. 

Fourth, Number. — Hamilton omitted this category ! The 
mind is a unity; hence the notion cannot be else than an 
ct posteriori cognition. Hence also the mind's love of unity. 
Its highest delight is to generalise. This is the grand aim of 
true philosophy. 

Lastly, Ideas of time, number, and space lead to the notion 
of the infinite. ** In thinking them, the mind rises above the 
earth and all its qimlitiesr So said the greatest of all ma- 
terialists, George Combe ! Hence, he added, since we know 
not anything of God's " size, sltape, or rnode of living, let us 
learn his ivill aB it is revealed in the laws of nature !'' And 
what better was our " prince of all philosophers ?" The in- 
finite *' is partly concealed and partly reveided ;" and yet " a 
Deity understood would be no Deity at all" (Hamilton). 
And what says Manselll It is not, however, the great first 
cause ! *' Try to think it. You camiot,'' yet you can think of 
the infinite. '* You must think it" (Hamilton). ** No,'' said 
Pascal, " the infinite is infinitely inconceivable" " Our con- 
ception of the infinite is not the true one" (Mansell). Hence- 
forth ye know him and have seen him. So said the great 
I AM, Jehovah, Jesus, who before the beginning was the 
Ix)gos, and the Logos was with God, and the Logos was God, 
and the Logos was made flesh, &c. (John). " I am he who was 
dead and am alive again, the beginning and the ending — the 
Almighty !" No marvel that St John only feared when he saw 
him in the '* cloud.^' But there are no clouds in heaven ! Hence 
St John, even the beloved, instantly fell down as dead/ At 
the last day who shall be able to *^ stand V\ Those who 
have put on the armour of righteousness. In Him I see my 
righteousness, said St Paul ; and why so ? It had been " brought 
near^^ to him. Behold I for I will bring near my righteous- 
ness (my righteous one), and all flesh shall see it, for He is near 
to come I as said the prophet When Messias cometh, he shall 
'tell us all things, said the woman of Samaria. I am He, said 
the hungry, thirsty, and weary Jesus ! Come, see a man who 
told me all that ever I did ! Is not this the Christ ? No mar- 
vel that the men believed after they heard him ; '* never man 
spake as this man ; " and so said Hennell, and so said the 
greatest of sceptics. Combe. No thanks to Eenan the lesser, for 
having said the self-same thing. Thus we see that the infinite, 
. by the finite, can only be known in part. And after all, the 
finite contains all infinitude. Hence the Logos! In Him 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ! And hence the 
Christian is complete in Him. How so ? He is partaker of 
a divine nature. Ood's Spirit dwells in him ! So also said 
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Spinoza. It is the mystery of mysteries after aUf "I know 
actually notliing about the infinite and absolute. I can attach 
no idea to the words," " our conception is not the true one V — 
Mansell. Even the heathen Seneca knew better, and spoke more 
coherently and consistently than either of these very wise men. 
It is thus clear that Kant's d j^riori conceptions, a science of 
abstractions, and Hamilton's ct jfriori cognitions, by destroying 
reason, and making the mind powerless and imbecile, have been 
the cause of Germanic neology, and the ruin of metaphysics as 
well ! Hence Schelling, Hegel, Hennell, and Renan, and the 
greatest of all caricaturists, Dr Strauss ! No marvel that 
scepticism abounds. The tree is known by its fruUs ; tiative 
conceptions may bo " true or false !^' (Mansell). Hence our 
external physical organs, and our internal instinctive, moral 
senses may be either right or wrong ! Beauty and deformity, 
merit and demerit, &c., with their relative instinctive emotions, 
such as pleasure and pain, love and hate, peace and remorse, 
are deceptive, or may be merely visions, abstractions after all ! 
Hence Hobbes, Cudworth, and even Locke, denied that man 
has a conscience, as said St Paul ! No marvel that our greatest 
sceptic said, there is no moral turpitude in sin ! Punishment, 
by his wild theory, was gross injustice ! Yet his consistent legal 

Eractice, by which he lived (see Geo. Combe's testimonials) he- 
ed his vain theoretic philosophy after all ! Even Kant '' de- 
stroyed reason, in order to makS room for faith ;^' hence his 
SCEPTICISM. Hamilton, in order to discover power in cause 
(eternal power, St Paul), reduced reason to utter powerless- 
ness and total imbecility ! Hence modern philosophers are n<> 
better than Dominie Sampsons ^fter all ! (see p. 3). 

Conclusion. — Generalisation. — ^All law, whether moral or 
physical, is order, and onler proves design. Hence God is the 
author of creation, and of all finite minds as well. All conflict- 
ing antinomies, and still stranger anomalies in nature, are by 
one muversal law kept in check and subjection, and are neces- 
sarily working out some grand infinite design — a universal 
good. We see it now only in part, and yet, after all, good is 
more prevalent than evil in each part (Paley, Bell, Brewster. 
See his last sketch of the human eye !) So also in the king- 
doms of this earth. Salus populi sVjpreina est lex — without 
the majesty of law society could not exist. Even a bloody 
Nero was better than a reign of terror, as was lately seen in 
France ! So also in redemption there is both a special and a 
general law, as seen conflicting even in the kingdom of free 
grace. Why do the wicked prosper ? Because God is good ! 
Why are they often suddenly cut down ? Because God is just ! 
Why is virtue not always rewarded 1 Because there is none 
perfect ! Virtue is its own reward ! Why, then, is it so often 
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despised, rejected, yea persecuted ? That all may be refined, as 
gold by the fire is purified ! It is pure, when it reflects man's 
image. Man is pure when his image is a reflex of his Lord. 
We shall be like Him^ even as He is! Is atonement in its 
nature universal or particular ? It is both. It is universal, 
else it could Tiot be moral — i,e, else God would be unjust. 
It is particular. By grace ye are saved, through faith, 
and that (salvation) is not of yourselvea It is the (that) gift 
of God, which came down from heaven as manna in the 
wilderness. John vi. 41, 51, settles this point, — I am that 
bread which came down from heaven; he that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood shall live. And yet my 
words are neither flesh, nor blood, nor bread. These would 
profit you nothing. My words are spirit and life. He that 
eateth me (receiveth my words) even he shall live by me ! 
Why, then, are so few saved 1 All men have not faith ! Is 
faith supernatural 1 No ; it is nature's best gift The mind 
necessarily believeth truth ! " We think it, yea we must think 
it'' (Hamilton), i. e. it exists. Why, then, do not all men see 
it 1 The entrance of Thy word gives light All profligates 
are morally blind. They come not to the light lest their bad 
deeds should be manifested. They know the truth, Rom. i. 19, 
and reject the truth. I am the truth, said Christ, hence they 
are without excuse. They freely choose death rather than life. 
Hence God is not unrighteous who taketh vengeance. God is 
just. How does God rule the world? Man s cruel hand is 
God's righteous sword. He maketh even the wrath of man to 
praise Him, and restrains the remainder of man's wrath ! But 
what, after all, is the philosophy of conversion 1 Tell me what 
substance is, for you can see it ! Ah ! you cannot tell me what 
mind is — then how can I, for I see it not ? How does spirit 
and matter act and react on each other 1 How can a man 
be bom again when he is old ? The wind bloweth where it 
listeth. You hear it, but canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth. So is every one that is born of the Spirit ! 
By their fruit ye shall know them. Even by their faith with- 
out works ye shall not. Hence St James's test of faith, and St 
John's law of love in its various degrees. Perfect love casteth 
out fear, and his experimental tests shew how we may be carried 
up to highest perfection 1 He cannot sin who is bom of God. 
Hence Christ as man knew no sin ! Kind reader, art thou a 
maBter of philosophy or a doctor of divinity ? You are not 
greater than Nicodemus, to whom the greatest Teacher said, 
If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how can 
ye believe if I tell you heavenly things ? Why do men of the 
world not know the Spirit ? Because they see Him not / Then 
resist not the Spirit — -grieve and quench Him not; rather ask 
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the Spirit and ye shall reoeive Him. He shall then dwell in 
you, and witness along with your spirit within you, that you 
are bom of God. Hence we know that we are His by the 
Spirit he has given us. Such a one ''sinneth not." The 
teaching of '^ the Master" who knew all things was practical. 
To the poor the Gospel was preached. It was hid from the 
wise and prudent It was revealed unto babes ! Hence Sir 
William Hamilton was as a prince among us after all. ^' Specu- 
lation is power— force, not weakness. It is energy^ not power- 
lessness." But in religion a man must become a fool, a 
pauper, even powerless and imbecile, before he can step the 
first step of Jacob's ladder ; for by divine power it leads 
directly up to God. Jacob saw the Logos at the ladder's 
top ! Sir William's philosophy sees him not " Ye are blessed," 
said Jesus, yea, more blessed are they who believe, although by 
the visible eye they see not." Such must have searched the 
Scriptures, and proved them by Leibnitz's test of truth. Hence 
rational faith grows strong — yea, stronger and stronger by 
experience. Experience of mercy worketh patience, and patience 
hope, becausie the love of God is shed abro^ in the heart by 
the .teaching of the Spirit which is given to us. How so ? He 
points to Jehovah Jesus on the cross ! Reason ! It has two 
inftdlible proofe to rely on — God's word and oath. Simple 
&ith necessarily believes them. It trusts in man, why not in 
God? Destroy reason, and we have no ground for faith. De- 
sgiise the promises, and all hope is lost ! Hence '^ we are saved 
by hope." It is our sheet-anchor, sure and stjedfast. Why so ? 
It enters into that which is within the veil, whither our /ore- 
runner hath already entered, to appear in the presence of God 
for us ! Who shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Jesus our loving Lord 1 Shall persecutions, 
nakedness,. or sword— -shall principalities or powers in earth or 
heU — ^shall things present or to come — shall life, or death, or 
any creature 1 No ; yea, in all things we are more than con- 
querors through Christ, who loved us, and whose heel was 
pierced — " bruised" for our sakes. The last enemy to be 
destroyed is death — not reason. For reason ascends from 
" glory to glory — higher perfection — even as by the Spirit — 
the almighty power— of God." Read Habak. iii. 17. Ah! 
Kant, instead of destroying reason, required a higher reason-— 
spirittial transcendentalism — to enable him to hold fast by faith. 
Hence his scepticism. 

Materialism — ^Reiterated. 

A materialist is necessarily a sceptic, and scepticism is athe- 
ism I (Hamilton). We cannot tell God's size^ shape, or mode 
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of living ! (Combe). What is Ged 1 An Alibighty Being, 
great, without limits, and who does whatsoever pleases him 
(Seneca) ; whatsoever cZt^pleases him (Calvin). And the Pres- 
byterian catechism, Q, 7, " God has ordained whatsoever comes 
to pass ! " Is God the author of sin 1 " God forbid " (St Paul). 
What is man ? He is a ox>mpound, and his mind is his best 
part ; but the Almighty is all mind and all reason (Seneca). 
No, says the pantheist, God is developed in everything ; his 
highest development is man ! God never is, but is always only 
beginning to be ! Materialism. God is a Spirit (John iv. 24) 
Be ye therefore not as the horse or the mule, which (cannot 
generate, and although it is a cro«s-breed, it) hath no under- 
standing. Truth is only relative (Mansell). True, the difFer- 
einces betwixt species and species is nominal, but betwixt genus 
and genus there is a vast unbridged gulf, and still all things 
are in a sense related ; yet naturalists have erroneously classi- 
fied man with animals. A mere homo means a brute ! Truth 
in all its divisions is related ; it is one great eternal truths ab- 
solute and infinite ' Hence the absurdity of Darwin's apeic 
theory ! Hence the materialist, by denying the personidity 
and spirituality of the ego, denies his own identity; i.e. he 
positively denies himself. Alpha est, alpha rum est, i.e. he 
is and he is not ! He is ever only beginning to be, and never for 
one moment really and truly is ! Hence, like a fool, he says 
in his heart, " No God" (Ps. xiv.). Reason cannot possibly be 
subjected to fatal necessity, without losing its intelligence. 
Hence progress. Reason is the cause of order. Systematic 
order cannot possibly be identical with, or even related to, 
Chance. Chance never could create ; ea? nihilo nihil fit Again, 
order infers an intelligent designer. Hence we justly infer 
that the Designer of the universe is God, ** His understanding 
is infinite," i.e. unbounded (Homer); great without limits 
(Seneca). True, the unity of creation is disturbed by anoma- 
lies. There are even contradictory laws in nature ; stiU good 
after all predominates (Paley). Partial evils, aB corrective 
laws, are not evils in themselves. ** Chastisements are goodr 
Even famines, beside being moral correctives, work out social 
good. They necessitate commercial intercourse, and promote 
industry to increase supply both at home and abroad! Evil, 
said Lord Brougham, is necessary, as a general law, for with- 
out mZ nothing could possibly be good/ He erred in not 
viewing evil as a corrective. Hence it could not possibly be 
an d priori law of perfect intelligence, although it is in the 
case of sin a certain just sequent Adam, then, was created 
good. . Hence from the existence of corrective law we justly 
infer that our highest legislator is a moral judge, i.e. he is ab- 
solutely just as well as good. The ancient Greeks were niore 
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religious than our modern legalists. They saw God in every 
phenomenon. Our modem atheists see nothing else in what 
they call nature, than phenomenal laws ! Hence their contes- 
tation and oft- repeated question — ** Is there a God ? Sometimes 
I think there is ; sometimes I think there is not" (Napoleon 
the Third). As we cannot tell his size and shape, &c., let us ' 
try to discover by what laws the world is governed (Combe). 
There is no sin, hence tio morality ; all actions are necessi- 
tated (Combe). How then is it possible that there can be to a 
materialist a moral God ? No moral finite mind, no moral 
infinite, is a truism. Hence heaven and hell are not realities 
(Combe). Death resolves soul and all, i e. the whole organic 
''constitution of man'' into inorganic dust ! (Combe). Death 
is an eternal sleep (Mirabeau), — rather " cursed be the day in 
which I first saw the light" Combe and Lord Brougham's 
misconceptions of laws, would, if true, sap the basis of ever- 
lasting truth. Why so 1 For then God's " long-suffering pa- 
tience/' instead of being the effect of goodness, would be the i 
priori cause of goodness and eternal Love ! Must God have 
necessarily suffered before he could possibly have been good \ 
Just judgment is God's stra/nge work, for I delight in mercy 
said the Lord. The absurdities and contradictions which are 
seen in all sceptical essays and reviews are so numerous and 
apparent, that their false science cannot for one moment stand 
the test of criticism. No classification of native ci priori 
truths exists, which can bear the test of criticism. It is a pro- 
blem which yet remains to be solved ! (Hamilton). *' Cogni- 
tions may be true or false ,* hence the need of Leibnitz's test of 
truth ! Ah ! there are more things in the Bible, and in heaven 
and hell, than human philosophy has ever dreamed of. The con- 
tradiction, '* virtue is its own reward, and why do the wicked 
prosper/' is inscrutable, unless on the hypothesis of a future 
state 1 The parable, ** Dives," the rich man, and Lazarus, ex- 
plains all There is a vast unbridged gulf betwixt heaven and 
hell. In hell there is not one drop of water to cool a parched 
tongue! Why sol God is long-suffering now, 2 Peter iii. 15.' 
Now is the acceptable year of grace, Luke iv. 19. When the 
summer is past the harvest is ended, and the scoffer is not 
saved ! God spake, and he heard not ; God called, and he re- 
fused ! This is a scoffing age, 2 Peter iii. 3, 4 It discerns not 
the " signs of the times !" Divines and philosophers, in gene- 
ral, on this point, are seemingly equally blind. 

Spiritualism. 

Qod breathed into man the breath of lives (plural), and He 
became a upity — a living soul. Genesis. '* Thou shalt love the 

A a 
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Lord thy God with all thy hearty and scul^ and strength, and 
mtnd" (Jesus). "Body, soul, and spirit" (Paul). These three con- 
stitute a unity tria juncto in una. Chemical analysis proTCS 
the first; physiology proves the second, viz., "the life of the 
yiesk is in the blood, the blood is the life thereof" (Moses). The 
blood contains an infinitude of living instinctive organisms 
(Professor Bennet). They are unified, incorporated, by assimi^ 
lation. The brain, nerves, &c., are all nourished by organic 
blood. These also constitute the external sensational organs, 
as well as those internal sensational organs, so called moral, 
eesthetical, &c. They are all instinctive, and act independently, 
and are related by one law of sympathy ; when one suflfers, all 
the others suffer with it. Hence the senses of right and wrong, 
pleasure and pain, beauty and deformity, proportion and dis- 
proportion, melody and discord, sweet and bitter, softness and 
hardness, &c., are all inborn, hence " native,^ i.e, they are not 
reevlts of reasoning. We cannot alter a physical law (Combe). 
We cannot annul the moral, eternal, and universal law of God; 
a lie is a lie all tKo world over ! These constitute the original 
sources of all knowledges (Locke). See also Hainilton on cona- 
tions, '* Will and Desire." " Comaitions have their sources 
in the internal and external senses' (Hamilton). Why did he 
not enumerate all these internal senses? He dared not meet^ 
because he could not refute, the celebrated Gall ! Hamilton 
erred in saying that cognitions have also their **oW^n" in the 
mind. This, as I formerly said, is a gratuitous assertion, as 
well as a contradiction. The mind is reason, nous, according 
to Seneca, and Hamilton as well. It is that faculty which 
forms judgments by comparisons (Stewart). Hence it appeals 
to the moral sense (Hutchison) when it judges of actions, i,e, 
whether they may be right or wrong. The moral sense is 
God's law written on the heart, named conscience by St Paul 
Again, it appeals to the senses of number and proportion, when 
it judges of even and odds, straight and crooked, &c.* Plato 
spoke of these. Still, after all, knowledge, so called "cogni- 
tions," (from cognoscOy con and gnosco, to know a person or 
thing unknown before ; to sift out ; to hear as a judge ; to de- 
termine by eooperience) is not intuitive, inborn (Locke). Or- 
ganic instincts, called senses, would avail nothing were the ego 
not an active as well as a passive agent. Hence its power. 
The mind has a disposition, an aptitude (Leibnitz), a capacity 
to perceive truth phenomenally, as presented to it by the 

* The eye distinguishes colours. It also in a moment distinguishes betwixt 
straight and crooked, &c. The hand distinguishes hardness and softness, sharp- 
ness, weight, &c. I recollect of the famous dispute between Dr Gordon and 
Spnrzheim. Gordon denied that the brain is a bundle of nerves. Sporsheim 
eat a brain cAMiways, and appealed to the students. AW rnfM I 
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senses. Hence it learns by teaching. Even lessons of virtue 
may be taught (by the second table of the law, and by the 
praetor's tablet at Rome), although Plato said no / (See p. 44). 
Sensible impressions cause perceptions, which necessarily cor- 
respond with the qualities ot things — such as extension, colour, 
shape, hardness, softness, weight, &c. These are phenomena-— 
of llie nouminon-substratum of matter we know nothing. Our 
ideal perceptions, like their external causes, are beyond our 
control — as relative truths, they are fixed and unalterable— > 
a house is a house — a tree is a trea We cannot make the one 
a horse, or the other a cow. A tree is known by its fruit, and 
we Iwe by &ith, i. e., by eating it. A good man is known by 
his good deeds — a bad man by his evil actions. Hence we only 
know, by just inference, that other men are like ourselves, i e. 
that they have moral minda We see them not, but we com- 
pare them with our own conscious experiences. Hence the 
oracle's ** Man, know thyself." Know and try yourselves, said 
Paul. In the same manner, we cognosce — judge of Him whom 
no man can possibly see and live ! Hence we know God only 
phenomenally, as we know ourselves ; and yet we know assuredly 
that he really is — ^we think it ; yea, we cannot but think it 
(Hamilton). Hence, every savage believes in God ; there is no 
speech or language where their (phenomenal) voice is not heard, 
Ps. xix. These "ideas are the only realities.'* Plato — call 
them "appearances" if you will, still they are verities. God 
is not a deceiver, our nature is not a lie (Hamilton). The sub- 
stratum is spirit (Berkeley). We may so attempt to concefpt 
or cognosce it, but who can tell ? Hence all knowledge is phe- 
nomenal, call it relative if you please, still it is reality. We 
think it so; yea, we must think it as ^^ existing " (Hamilton). 
We have no other alternative, say what we will We are, 
beddes, as conscious that external things exist, as we are cer- 
tain of our own existence (Reid). God's secret law hath so 
ordained it, and who can annul it} Conceptions — cognitions 
—are very different things. They may be true or false (Man- 
sell), %,e. they may be misconceptions — false judgments by 
comparisons, hasty conclusions inconsistent with our pheno- 
nomenal perceptions Hence vain imaginings — phantasma; 
yea, idolia of the den (Bacon), Ezek. viiL 10, 14. See also 
Gea vL 5, marginal reading. Hence cognitions are d posteriori^ 
i. e. derived from, and based on, experience, and are subject to 
alteration and amendment. It is the same as respects our 
knowledge of ourselves. We see — ^perceive — that our bodies 
phenomenally exist. "We feel them as well We are conscious 
of this fact, although Berkeley said no ! He demonstrated 
what no one could refute, and what no man in his senses could 
possibly believe (Reid). We are also peculiarly conscious that 
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oar Ego exists ; no word can express our highest consciousness. 
We think we exist— we must think it ; yea, we much nwre 
than think it — we feel it, and something more than feel it, 
although I have not words to express it ; but you, kind reader, 
know what I mean. Hence we cannot deny it, let the sceptic 
say what he will. See " a miracle," quoted p. 12. Our know- 
ledge of God is moral certainty, founded on our own moral 
likeness to him. Hence we call him by the endearing name. 
Father, for such is our relation to him. Again, our image 
is that of the Logos, our Redeemer — God. We shall be more 
like him when we shall see him as he is, for every one that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, as he is pure. Say not yoa 
have no power. He giveth the Holy Spirit of power to the 
weak, and wisdom to those who have no understanding. True, 
the well is deep, and we have nothing wherewith to draw, but 
simply ask and ye shall receive of him who hath it without 
measure in all its fulness, even that Jiving water which shall be 
for ever springing up within you unto eternal life! Hence even 
the justified ''shall live by faith." That life and reason are 
inherent in the Ego, none can doubt ; but what is noumina, 
the Ego included, none but one can tell! The Spirit of 
God knows all things, yea, it alone knows God. It is sharper 
than any two edged-sword — ^it divides the joints and marrow 
(nerves). It also separates soul and spirit It discerns the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. Hence nothing is hid from 
it ; '' all things are open and patent to him with whom we have 
to do." He is a witness from whom we cannot escape (Seneca). 
Hence the unsophisticated heathen naturally exclaim, as Ter- 
tuUian said, God sees, God hears, God will avenge, God (not 
my idol) is my judge ! We know very little of our Kves, said 
an acute writer, even of the life of the inferior animals ; what 
it is, and whither it tends, we are supremely ignorant. " Verily, 
thou art a God who hideth thyself." True, omnia mutamiur, 
but nihil interit — all things pre-existed in their exact qtban- 
turn et quale in the mind of God! Annihilation is a re- 
tractation of energy into (latent) power (Hamilton). Not so. 
" There's not a worm that s cleft in vain." We see it again in 
the lily, and sensitive plant — " oil flesh is grass." Hence we see 
it again as an animal, and anon we see it in man's living soul, 
"the life of the flesh is in the blood," the blood is the life thereof 
(Moses). Organisms are endowed; hence instinctive (Bennet, 
Combe). Hence the bee constructs its honey-cells, and the 
spider weaves its airy web, without the aid of Euclid ! The 
spider's lines are straight, and seemingly length without breadth. 
No marvel that Euclid ideally defined it so in its applicability 
to thought. The point of a bee's sting is invisible; hence a 
point has position without magnitude ! This is our definition 
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of the Ego. What is it ? Catch it if you can, said Socrates. 
It wings its flight to heavea " Because I live, ye shall live 
also" (Jesus). I have a desire to depart and be with Christ 
(St Paul). See also St John and St Peter as well, " whom not 
seeing we love," &c. No, said Homer, the immortal mind 
remains ; it wings its flight to Pluto's dark abode, or it wanders 
about in midst of men — a naked phantom — a melancholy ghost 
(Iliad). The spirit goes to God who gave it. The apirita of 
the justified are made perfect, Heb. xii. 23. They are waiting 
for the resurrection of their bodies, that these may be made 
perfect also, Heb. xi 40 ; but of this more anon. Yet, after 
all, Homer had some conception of the infinite — ^his highest 
God — '• It is unbounded and alone." He held in his hands the 
scales of justice. He alone could read the history of the future 
in the book of fate ! Homer either borrowed from Moses, or 
held by tradition. His sublime epic, as a human production, 
is unparalleled. It even surpasses Milton. Yet, on account of 
its absurdity and blasphemy, Plato ignored it. No marvel 
that secular philosophy knows, as I have shewn, so very little 
of God. The infinite is not, as Mansell has said, an object of 
his thoughts ! Why should he still say so ; let him hear the 
Lord : *' No man can come to the Father but by mo." Why 
so? I am that I am, i,e., the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
of Jacob, i. 6., God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. 
''Before Abraham was I AM." "This is my name for ever, 
and my memorial unto all generations." Amen, so come 
quickly, Lord Jesus. 

The written law of God is an appeal to reason. Reason com- 
pares it with the perceptive dictates of its moral and physical 
senses. Hence all the truths of revelation, theological as well 
as moral, are all appeals to reason. The ten commands were 
written by God's own finger on two tables of stone. The cere- 
monial law was written by Moses in a book. Colenso can 
deny those facts if he pleases, but what of that ? Did not 
God's own finger write first principles in Colenso's stony 
heart. The two tables were objective to the eye of sense. 
The conscience is also objective to the ego. Cudworth, Hobbes 
Boyle, and Price held that Reason is conscience. I hold by 
St Paul. 

Reason judges and draws conclusions ; cognitions are the re- 
sulta Hence Leibnitz erred when he said *' cognitions are 
j^reformations discovered by the mind as j?re-existing in itself." 
Perceptions have their origin or source in the senses ; cogni- 
tions are judgments of reason founded on comparisons, and are 
not preformations in any sense. They are results of reasoning 
d posteriori^ hence they are not d priori at all. Perceptions kre 
necessitated conceptions, cognitions are not Why so* 1 Because 
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the ego kyVee to choose. Hence m^8conceptioIls are &lse con- 
clusions ! Reason's verdict may be nullified. Intuitiye j^tiefor* 
mations are absurdities, prejudice prejudges ; hence it too often 
misleads. Axioms Bxe first principles, simple truisms; a thing 
cannot be and not be. We think a thing exists ; we cannot 
but think it (Hamilton). Reason sees them at a glanca Why 
so ? Our senses are not deceivers ; our nature is not a lie ; our 
Creator is God ! (Hamilton). True, the senses, moral sense in- 
cluded^ may by abuse be blunted, but they may also by proper use 
be improved. The telescope and spectacles help the physical 
eye, so in like manner revelation extends the vision of the 
moral sense. Reason and revelation may seem to differ, but 
they cannot possibly contradict each other. Revelation reveals 
to the internal ego things which it never saw before, and with- 
out which it never could possibly have seen ! '' For what man 
knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of man which is 
in hvm. Even so, the things of God (those great things which 
are prepared for them that wait for him, Isaiah) knoweth 
no man but the Spirit of God. But God hath revealed them 
to us by his Spirit (in the prophets). See that precious pas- 
sage, 1 Cor. iL 10. The Spirit of Truth is in God's word. *' My 
words are spirit and life;" hence the analogical rule of inter- 
pretation, ** comparing spiritual things with spiritual," ver. 13. 
** But the nxitural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto him (by science, falsely so 
called), neither can he know them, i,e. (they are beyond his 
reach, hence) they are spiritually discerned," ver. 14 ; i^, only 
to be seen through the Spirit of God's Word. The Spirit 
speaketh not otherwise of himself. 

It would be to impugn the wisdom of the Deity to say that 
his manner of teaching the Ego, which, by its experience 
(i. e,, by using its internal and external senses), is not the wisest 
and best possible. The Ego, at first, knew not its right hand 
from its left ; our marvel is, that it is good for anything. Yet 
while the body increases in stature, the Ego, through sheer 
curiosity, grows in knowledge as weU. Imagination leads it to 
form conjectures; reason tests them by experience; and, after 
all, it is '< slow to learn." The ox knoweth its owner, and the 
ass his master's crib ; but Israel hath not known me, said the 
Lord. Why so ? " My people do not ccmsider,^* i, e. cognosce 
— ^they see not that creation is the work of God's hands. I I 
stretch out the heavens like a curtain. I ride on the wings (!) 
of the wind, and direct the storm ! and so also does the Ego in 
similitude, when it controls and directs that ** nervous energy" 
(Bennet) which is generated in the brain ! Hence it sees, by 
just inference, power in every cause — ^we think it; yea, we 
must think that every effect has a cause (Hamilton). Why 
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BO? The E^o is a fi/rst finite cause of motion in its bodily 
members. The sublimities in the Bible infinitely transcend all 
that our highest imagination could have conceived. They are no 
small proofii of its being inspired. Hence the mind and will, 
knowledge and power unified, Sive/ree to act and free to choose. 
Every appeal to chance is an appeal to God ! The lot is cast 
into the lap, but the disposer thereof is God. Hence the sin 
of gambling ! It is in this manner that it reveals the infinite 
and eternal one : ^* I lift up my right hand to the heavens^ 
and say I Uve for ever. Let there be light, anri light was. I 
ispesJsi and it is done/' &G. No marvel that a prophet said, 
from everlasting to everlasting thou art God ! Why so ? 
'* I am God, and besides me there is no God ; yea, I know 
iu> other/* Hence he is the absolute, as well as the infinite. 
For, said a prophet, '^His understanding is infinite!" No 
marvel that the stripling David sang, " The heavens declare 
thy glory," &c. ; there is no speech or language Where their 
voice iS/ not heard, &c. Thy law is perfect, &c., my God 
and my Redeemer ! And how just was St Paul's logical con- 
clusion : The hidden things of God are clearly seen by the 
things that are made, &c., for God hath ehewn it unto man. 
And yet, after all, Aristotle knew not God ! Even Kant, 
with the Bible in his hand, denied that St Paul's argument 
was logically sufficient by itself to prove " almighty power and 
Godhead over all," although God has, in his daily providence, 
never left himself without an external witness to attest his 
goodness. '' He giveth fruitful seasons and all things richly to 
enjoy," according to his merciful promise — seedtime and har- 
vest.— Summer and winter have not ceased, notwithstanding 
man's base ingratitude ! No marvel that just judgments are 
abroad in all the earth. Why so % Men will not learn rights 
eoosnesB ! Man's cruel hand is God's righteous sword ! But 
why did Kant misjudge so rashly 1 '* I must," said he, ** de- 
stroy reason to make room for faith !" i. e. in his own a priori 
cooc^ticms, rather read misconceptions, the creations of his 
fancy, seeing he might, by his abstract philosophy, as well have 
said no God ! What has Schelling, Hegel, &c., after all 
gained by Kant % They saw that there was no personality in 
his ideal God, a mere phantom, abstraction, nothing ! Hence 
they feU back on ancient pantheism — " everything is God," 
whether sleeping or dreaming, rejoicing or sufiering, and man 
is his highest development ! Why then did the Zomn^-hearted 
Spinoza reject the Gospel of the loving John ? Even Philo 
seemed to have got a glimpse of the Logos in Jesus, as the 
highest development of God ! (see p. 46). He was an Alezan- 
dnan Jew ; hence his foolish Barabbas was the Barabbas of St 
John, xviii. 40. Barabbas may be became an outlaw, and der 
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mented as well (see p. 95). Spinoza was out and out a Jerusa- 
lem Jew ! But after all, how can we account for the rapid 
spreadmg of Spinozaism in our own days 1 The spirit of anti- 
christ is still the same, Strauss has only caricatured the 
blessed Jesus because by modem law he could not, even had it 
been possible, cirucify, him ! Abstract idealism was the error 
even of Descartes and Dr Clarke as well. Descartes was the 
father of modem philosophy. Creation, he said, must neces- 
sarily be injmite, hence it never had a beginning. Why so I 
Because God is infinite, and • infinitively active; hence the law 
of development ! He was thus the first modem pantheist. He 
it was who taught Spinoza; Spinoza taught Schelling, 
Hegel, &c. The moral sense does not directly speak of God. 
Law infers a legislator ; it thus leaves the Ego to infer that 
God not only is, but that he is also necessarily jiLst. Hence 
also it follows, according to reason, that He is good / i.e. that 
he is the rewarder of all who diligently seek and obey him. 
Bom. ii. 7. Virtue is the chief good. It is its own reward 
(Socrates, Plato, Cicero, and Seneca). No, said Aristotle, it is 
neither good nor bad. It is even an excluded middle betwixt two 
extremes ! (Combe). Nay, said Epicurus, pleasure is the cause, 
virtue is only the effect ! Hence, to end all contestation, it is 
written, " Seek and ye shall find. He giveth the Spirit to them 
who ask him." In me, said Jesus, ye shall find rest and peace ! 
If, therefore, the highest and the clearest of all necessary 
truths be not an d priori conception, cognition, how absurd 
was it in Hume and Kant to dream that Plato held that ab- 
stract conceptions, cognitions, were " the only realities ; '* and 
how gratuitous was it in Liebnitz to say that cognitions are 
preformations originating in the mind, and as such, discovered 
(not in the intemal senses) but " in the mind itself." Why so ? 
Because if this were tme, all men would think alike, and 
reasoning, cognoscing, would be superfluous. How so ? For 
all men would necessarily know, truth, fixed as (limited) without 
labour, i.e, experience. Hence there would be no progression 
beyond ^ra^ limitation, and man would be stationary like the 
brutes ! Man in the field is a fellow-worker with God ; work, 
else ye shall not eat So also in the path of knowledge, and 
in the kingdom of free grace, the prize is to be won by labour. 
Work out your ovm problem ; work out your own salvation. 
Why so 1 God giveth power from first to last ; yea, super- 
natural power is added to simple faith, i. e. "grace for grace^ 
even as by the Spvrit^^ of knowledge and of power in one^ 
Why so ? Ask and ye shall receive something better than a 
scorpion, yea something better than a stone ! Yet such is the 
influence of great names, that Hamilton, instead of thinking for 
himself, servilely adopted the unsupported dogmas of his scep^ 
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tieal predecessor Kant! True, the well is deep, and truth 
lies at the bottom ; but we have a pitcher to draw with* 
Reason searcheth after all things ; hence, by patient experience, 
it finds it oat. ' If cognitions were d priori, they conld not, as 
Mansell has admitted^ be partly true and partly falee ; mental 
abstractions may deceive us, but God is not a deceiver^ Hence 
our nature is not a lie (Hamilton) ; i.e. our senses reveal e^tter- 
nal and internal truths as simple facts, i,e, realities, notwith- 
standing all their relativities ; hence our progress in physical 
science and in the arts; hence our want of progress in 
the highest of all the sciences, that of the mind ! We know 
nothing of the infinite ; it is infinitely inconceivable (Pascal, 
Hamilton, Mansell). Principles do not satisfy reason (Man- 
sell). Truth is only relative (Mansell). Even the truth of a 
revelation is totally dependent on external testimony (Mansell). 
And what is the result ? These conclusions " suggest, as their 
obvious explanation, the hypothesis of a mind cramped by its 
own laws, and bewildered by its own (categorical) forms" (of 
thought) ! Mansell's own words clearly condemn himself. 
Hence scepticism is rampant, and superstitious pantheism 
abounds ! Superstition is faith without reason. It destroyed 
reason in Kant ; it rendered reason utterly powerless and imbe- 
dle in Hamilton ; but not so in St Paul. ^' I speak unto wise 
men, judge ye what I say." We testify what we have seen 
and knowi and joyfiilly die for the verity of truth ! Hence his 
jast question, " Is it impossible for God to raise the dead ?" 
Is it better to obey God than man, judge ye (St Peter). Still, 
after all, belief in supernatural facts, as in physical discoveries, 
depends first on human testimony, 1 Cor. xv. Faith eometh by 
hearing; and secondly, on the moral influence which those 
facts necessarily produce on the mind, by their tt;eH-bearing on 
all social existence. God's word is J;ioly, just, and good. His 
law is perfection— absolute. Hence men's happiness and peace 
of mind are based, first on faith, next on duty — perfect obedi- 
ence. ** Perfection is perfect peace, and until it is attained, all 
is a confused agitation of thought ; but when attained, it is a 
state of true felicity/' Then only is the mind at peace with itself, 
because it is at peace with God, and hence it is "/r6«, safe, and 
sure r (Seneca). But man is prepossessed — ^not one of us is good. 
We must unlearn our vices; man is evil before he becomes 
good (Seneca). Again, how can a man be good \ By saying. 
Do so and so no more ; my soul, I forgive thee for this once, go 
in peace ! This is what every homiest man can do for himself 

gieneca). No, says revelation ; God is just as well as good, 
ence the soul that sinn^tk, it must die ! This was the ori- 
ginal law of innocenca Eve touched, next ate, the forbidden 
firuit ! Death proves, by dire experience, that God's word is 

Bb 
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truth. And yet, withal, God is good. How so ? Judgment, 
in its highest or lowest severity, is God's atranae work. Why 
so t For I delight in mercy, saith the Lord. I pardon for my 
name's sake, yea, for my oivn sake. Hence look unto me, and 
be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth ; for I sware by myself, '* I 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but rather (i.e, 
my pleasure is) that they turn unto me and live. Turn ye, 
turn ye, why shall ye die?" i.e, die by one's own suicidal deter- 
mination. And yet pardon, although free, was never gratui- 
tous; hence the universal law of ssicri&ce— blood for blood. 
The life of the flesh is in the blood, the blood is the life thereof ; 
and I have given it to you upon the altar, to make an atone- 
ment for your souls, Levit. xvii. 11. We know so little that we 
know not even the origin of our religious rites (Seneca). I 
have shewn the reason why Moses did not mention the divine 
origin of sacrifice in Genesia He had recorded it in Leviticua 
" 1 have given," seems to express relation to the past. Was 
baptism of men or of God ? Neither of these rites was of men, 
hence they were of God. Sacrifice was universal; baptism 
was not. And yet after all, sacrifice was only a significant 
type having a distinct relation to the first promised seed. It 
revealed the mystery and meaning of the bruised heel and the 
crushed head ! (Homer's hero was wounded in his heel). The 
promise of a mighty conqueror had been the burden of many 
poetical songs (see Homer's ''Matchless Boy"). "From us," 
he said, " this day an infant springs, fated to rule, and bom a 
King of kings" (see also Virgil). The inspired prophets alone 
spoke the truth, and yet they could not interpret what it fully 
meant. Compare Isaiah liii. with lix. 16 and Ixiii. 1-6, and 
these with Rev. xix. 11. Hence the mystery of the cross ! 
There Truth and Mercy met, embraced and kissed each other ! 
Why so ? For GoD is Love. Why sayest thou, Mansell, 
'' I know nothing of the infinite, it is unthinkable. It is not an 
object of my thoughts ; my conception of it is not the true 
one?" You say so becaase you think that '* truth is only 
relative ! " Conceptions may be misconceptions, i.e, " either 
trtie or foXseP Again, ** we only know truth in its relation to 
our faculties." True, but eternal truth exists independently of 
our faculties ; a tree is a tree although I see it not. It lived 
before me, and it will live after me. Conceptions are only our 
cognitions of things. Plato confounded them with percep- 
tionii^ and said ** Thoughts (in general) are the only realities.^* 
Is a phantasy a reality ? Could a lion tear and devour with- 
out a head ? What then is reality 1 God is reality — a person. 
Man is an analegon — a likeness of the same. God is not 
a deceiver, hence our nature is not a lie, for no lie is of 
the truth. Hence> also, our senses do' not deceive us, for 
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by them the Ego jsees, hears, smells, tastes, and touches 
(Beattie and Reid). Yea, we are as gods, knowing good 
by our internal moral sense (Hatchison), and the eyil of 
sin by dire experience. No, said Bishop Berkeley, for we 
only know phenomena, not noamina. Hence, said he, matter 
does not exist ! True, if matter be apvrUf for then all know- 
ledge must be derived from the action of apirUs upon 
spirUa I Berkeley demonstrated what no man could refute, 
and what no man in his senses could believe ! (Reid.) The 
fact is, our senses are causes, and perceptions are the real 
effects. Hence perceptions of phenomena " are our only reali- 
ties.^ Of the nouminon, substance, substratum of matter, we 
know not anything. All that we know is, that it is the mar- 
vellous f/nite work of God — a revelation to man. And why 
should we complain of God's created goodness ? It is only our 
imperfect conceptions, so called misconceptions, that we should 
lament. Why so ? Perceptions are real sensations of pheno- 
menal realities. Our conceptions — judgments — following there- 
on, may be either true or false, hence the value of Leibnitz's 
test of truth ! Reason is as much the internal eye of the Ego 
as the organic eye is the external eye of sense. Hence know- 
ledge is as pleasant to the Ego as it is pleasant to the eye to 
behold the light. Sensation is the causal nexus. 

<^ Light, the prime work 

^ And all her varions objects of delight 

Annnll'd, which might in part my grief have eased 

Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me ; 

They creep, yet see ; I dark in light, exposed 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 

Within doors, or without, still as a fool. 

In power of others, never in my own ; 

Source half I seem to live, dead more than half, 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon. 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 

Without all hope of day I 

O first created Beam, and thou great Word, 

* Let there be light, and light was over all ;* 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree f 

The sun to me is dark 

And silent as the moon, 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to life. 

And almost life itself, if it be true 

That light is in the soul, 

She all in every part ; why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 

So-obvions and so easy to be quenoh'd ? 

And not as feeling, through all parts diffused, 

That she might look at wUl through every pore ?" 
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And yet no mortal eye, except the eagle, eao gaze on un* 
clouded material light Hence, by God's wisdom and goodness 
its three primary colours, red, blue, and yellow, are resolvable 
into yarious shades called tints. Matter absorbs all colours 
save that which it reflects. . Black substances absorb all -the 
colours of the rainbow. Hence they are named black. How 
lovely is the rainbow, the sign of God's covenant ! His just 
anger was turned away, and yet his hand is still stretched out 
for partial evil, as a corrective, but much more for universal 
good ! Who can paint like nature ] Its varied tints are infinite, 
and yet nature is loveliest, though not brightest, in her vast 
robe of " living green." He that made the eye, can he not see? 
He that made the ear, can he not hear? He that gave the Ego 
understanding, hath he no knowledge? Yea, his understanding 
is infinite. Hence he that gave to the Ego its moral sense, 
cannot possibly be else than a moral judge. " He that judgeth 
all things is God." Where wert thou, sceptic ! when God, 
on nothing, laid the foundations of the earth? when God 
said, Let there be light, and light was ? Who was his wise 
counsellor, and in whom did he delight ? Let us make man in 
our image, and in the image of the Logos our first living man 
was made. By Him are a& things, and through him all thing? 
subsist. <' That almighty power is all that we do see, and all 
that we do not see ;" and yet Seneca was neither a pantheist 
nor a materialist Hence he said, '^ the Almighty is all mind 
and all reason." Yet mortals are so blind that the actions of 
this incomprehensible power, so excellent for beauty, conata/ncy, 
and disposition, are looked upon by many men (materialists), 
only as fortuitous, and the work of chance. And this is not 
only the folly and madness of the common people, but the 
weakness, imbecility (Hamilton) of the wise men !" It is only 
by thus surveying the Ojctions of the almighty Infinite, that we 
can possibly know anything of his infinitude. It is only by 
phenomena that we can possibly know God. If light and 
colours, as phenomena, be not realities, it necessarily follows 
that to us there is no God ! nay, more, our own veritable bodies 
do not exist (Berkeley and Hume) ! No, said Beid, ** no man 
in his senses believes that The finite nouminon is ^cognisable ; 
hence much more is the *' infinitely infinite." Our conception 
of it is not the true one (Mansell) ; yet our phenomenal per- 
ceptions of infinite power, wisdom, holiness, justice, goodness, 
. and truth, are true, so far as they are phenomenally perceived. 
Hence we know that these qualities really exist in the infinite, 
as certainly as we know and are conscious of our own existence. 
We think it, yea, we cannot but think it It is impossible to 
deny it. Consciousness never denies itself. It may dispose of 
conceptions by calling them misconceptions ; but our percep- 
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tions, from infancy to old age, change not. Lastly, secular 
philosophers, as well as sceptics, are all alike in fault : they say, 
Shew us the Father, and it will suffice us ? Virtue ! we know 
it as an abstraction, and as such it is even beautiful ! Hence 
they have said, were virtue to descend from heaven as a reality, 
in angelic fcn'm and shape, it would be seen to be so transcen- 
dently pure and lovely, that all men would fall down and wor- 
ship it. Yea, verily, virtue did come down from heaven as a 
Uving reality, yet men saw no beauty in it. Hence their loud 
cry was, Crucify Him, Crucify Him ! Mystery of mysteries! 
" Shall I crucify your king ? " " We have no king but Caesar !'' 
Hence St Peter said, ye by wicked hands have slain the Holy 
One, and the jvst, the veritable Son of man, the Logos, the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth 1 For so 
the Fat]^er had ordained it for a universal good. 

" Let no one measnre oat God's patience 
By the span of human thought, 
Nor limit those eternal blessings 
Wfaieh his Holy Son hath bought." 

" Christ tasted death for every man ! 



« 



Rock of Ages, deft for me. 

Let me hide myself in Thee ; 

Let the water and the blood, 

From thy wounded side that flowed, 

Be of sin the double cure ; 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power." 

'* Oh the hoar when this material 
Shall have vanished like a cloud ; 
When, amid the wide etherial. 
All the invisible shall crowd ; 



(( 



When the naked soul, surrounded 

With realities unknown. 
Triumphs in the view unbounded. 

And feels herself with God al(me ! 

** In that sudden, strange transition. 
By what new and finer sense 
Will she grasp the mighty vision, 
And receive its influence ? 

" Will she there no fond emotion, 
Nought of earthly joy, retain ; 
Or, absorbed in pure devotion, 
Will no mortad thought remain ? 

*< Can the grave those ties dissever, 

Which the very heart-strings twined? 
Must she part, and part for ever. 
Leaving all she loved behind ? 
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** No ; tbe past sbe still remembers ; 
Faith and hope, sarviving too. 
Ever watch those sleeping embers 
Which must rise and live anew. 



*« For tbe pure, all perfect Spirit (Heb. xil 23), 
Incomplete till clothed afresh, 
Longs perfection to inherit — 
Longs to triumph in the flesh (Heb. xi. 40). 



Liberty and Necessity, 

Cause cmd Effect, — ^NoumiDa are the /mite causes of phe- 
nomena; sabstance reflects light. Phenomena are the causes 
of sensations ; mental perceptions are totally different. The 
Ego sees them at a glance, and carries them along with it ; 
wherever it goes, it holds a world in its mind ; it sees it spiri- 
tually as a whole or a part even in the dark ! Perceptions 
are not even the causes of conceptions. If they were, they 
would be the causes of reason, and the ego as well, *' cogito 
ergo sum," was a palpable mistake. ^* Sum ergo cogito'^ is the 
truth. Reason is a finite^ independent judge. It judges 
wherein perceptible things differ— conceptions are the results. 
Phenomena (without distinctions of primary and secondaries) 
and perceptions are twin realities ; we think them so; yea, we 
must think them so, say what we wilL Conceptions are 
different; they may be true, or partly true; a may be after all, 
as Calvin said. (A May bee is not a good honey bee.) Mis- 
conceptions are mistaken notions, i, e., they are totally false. 
Humanum est errare — ^to err is human. Not so as respects 
perceptions. They are unchangeable truths. God is not a 
deceiver; hence our senses do not deceive us, and hence our 
nature is not a lie (Hamilton). No lie is of the truth. Reason 
may err while cogitating; hence the above Latin proverb. 
Truth necessitates belief; we think it Wemt£^ think it, yea, 
we cannot deny it ; hence the saying, " What I can you believe 
a lie, can you possibly deny a truth 1 A fact is a fact all the 
world over ; and yet it may be embellished so as to deprive 
it of its originality. Truth is better than fiction. Hence it 
is only a silly trout that is deceived by a gSkndjfly hook. 

Will and Desire, — ^The will is free to act and free to choose. 
I sit, I rise, I walk, I run. Hence the saying, ** The child has 
foolishly taken its own will ; '* hence it requires punishment. We 
know it, yea, we feel its power within us ruling every limb. Hence 
by la/w a man on deal^bed may voluntarily alter or cancel his 
*'last will.*' And yet in oTie sense even the moral mind is 
necessitated, i. e. it may (not must) conceive a lie, but it ca/n,not 
possibly believe it. Qod's law is perfect; He is infinitely wise ; 
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hence even to himself it is a necessitated truth. God cannot 
possibly deny himself ; Gh>d's word is truth ; he changeth not ; 
hence God's law of intelligent necessity is St Jaimes's " royal 
law of (intelligent) Liberty'*' (see also Philo, note, p. 62). 
Hence a Christian man loves its absolute necessity with intense 
desire,— delight **0h how I love thy law," said David; " Thy 
law I have hid in my heart \" hence I think and speak of it 
day and night ; hence also the thrice repeated prayer of the 
blessed Jesus, *' If it be possible, let this cup pass from me : 
nevertheless not my will but ikrne be done." Its test is 
experience. We thereby taste its pleasant fruit ; yea, even its 
material and mathematical forma — laws of proportion — are 
beautiful as well as perfect; hence the circle, oval, square, 
triangle, and the globe and cube. Who taught the bee that 
its sexagonal wall requires even least wax? The church is 
compared to a Corinthian pillar, exhibiting the ground (sta- 
bility) and majesty of truth ; hence the two brazen pillars of 
the temple, Jachin and Boaz, '* He shall stablish — in it is 
strength." Yea, truth is always pleasant to the wise. Why 
so 1 The truth demands obedience ; hence the sin of scepticism 
it calls apples of Sodom, not '' forbidden fruit." Seek wisdom, 
and with all thy getting get understanding. Why so ? ** Her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace/' 

Again: conceptions are misconceptions when they do not 
conform to our perceptions, i, e. when we mistake their rela- 
tivities, and err in generalising. A whole " army" of perceptions 
would be of little avail unless it had a *^ general — 2ate/." Season 
sees perceptions as so many units in a heap. It separates 
or combines them according to their relations ; it forms them 
into species — ^next genera — lastly, it classifies them into three 
separate estates. Man is an '^ animal/' say naturalists. No, 
says the Bible, man is " over all,'' i. e, he is the head. Nature 
may be thus unified ! And what is man 1 A microcosm — a 
world in himself! But why is reason so often mystified? It 
is so, says Dr Pusey, " because of Adam's faiy He forsook 
revelation that he might become a god; hence he knows the 
real diflference betwixt good and evil by dire experience; 
but how to become good without revelation he knoweth not ; 
hence our inane philosophy ! It confounds conceptions, judg- 
ments of reason, {. e. abstractions, nonenties (Berkeley) with 
sensible perceptions, i. e. realities, or call them correct copies 
if you please, for no man can alter, amend, or intensify 
them without photographing them a second time Why so ? 
Physical truths are not immutable ;. moral are fixed and 
unalterable. God (morally) changeth not. Physical law is 
fixed only for man's sake, and yet omnia muutantv/r nihil 
inherit— not a drop of water, not even a unit of life is lost! 
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There is not a worm that is cIoTen in vain ; it li/ve8 again. 
Why sol ''All flesh is grass!" Hence reason's highest 
endeavour is to reach and understand the causes of all things, 
and learn their sequences, proper use, utility; hence it first 
conjectures, starts Tarious hypothesis. Experience proves them 
to be either true or false— /afeiw in uno, falsus in om/nibus. 
** Experience may yet prove that gravitation is not the highest 
general law." " The sun may not rise to-morrow," Eternal 
truth is absolute ; hence it is positive. It cannot thole or brook 
contradiction ; hence it cannot be subjected to the slightest 
modification ; h^ice also " he that is guilty* in one point (iota) 
r — ^the least sin — is guilty of all; " hence that perfection in 
Jesus ! " No tittle or iota of the law could pass away until it 
was fulfilled by him." " It is finished/' was His latest cry. 
Again, '* at the time of the restitution of all things, as spoken 
by all the prophets since the world began," it is written, ** Be- 
hold I make M things -n^m" '* It is done !^ Rev. xxi. 6, 6. 
"But,'* said Kant, " I must reverse the order of nature by 
making conceptions abstractions — (may be misconceptions 
after all)— conform to external phenomena ! He only failed, 
as Hami^on by copying him did, in not distinguishing betwixt 
conceptions and perceptions. Perceptions do conform to ex- 
ternal phenomena as clearly a§ light is made for the eye and 
as the eye is made for light ; yea, they are more like to each 
other than any two peas are alike. Plato also erred in saying 
that " thoughts (in general) are the only realities." If so, the 
material world does not exist ! But when we say perceptions are 
realities — ^perfect copies, photographs, if you will — ^Hume is 
confounded, and Kant and Hamilton stand corrected. Hence 
" drive on/' philosophy, for now " alVs right" But hear Sir 
W. Hamilton once more. I left him at p. 75 unanswered. T 
required time to understand his subtle and ill expressed argu- 
ment. Now to it. " Of no phenomenon, as observed, need 
we think the cause ; but of every phenomenon we must think 
a cause." ** To assume a particular /orce to perform what can 
be better explained by a general imbecility is contrary to every 
rule.*' (t have already spoken of imbecility.) But if there 
be postulated a positive and express affirmation of intelligence 
to account for the fact that eonstence cannot absolutely com- 
mence, we must equally postulate a counter affirmation of in- 
telligence positive and express to explain the counter /oof, that 
existence cannot infinitely (read eternally?) not commence. 
The one necessity of mind is equally strong as the other. But 
they are contradictories, and cannot both be true. (Who is the 
judge?) "On this theory the root of our nature is a lie'^l 
(How grossly absurd! No such necessity, as I formerly shewed, 
exists.) " By the doctrine I propose these ccmtradictory phe- 
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nomena" — (What are phenomena 1 A fact and a counter /ac^; 
i e. two conceptions, conjectures, which may be either true or 
false as being conform or disconform to real perceptions) — ^are 
carried up into the coTmaon (? law) principle of a limitation of 
our faculties. Intelligence is shewn to be feeble (powerless and 
imbecile), but not/afee. (Nothingcould possibly bemore absurd. 
** Knowledge is power, not powerlessness," as he himself had 
said.) Again, ** to suppose a positive and special principle of 
causality (intuitive, Brown and Stewart — law of necessity, Wil- 
son) is to su/ppose that there is expressly revealed to us through 
intelligence (cognitions are not d priori — although Leibnitz 
called them "Reformations"), the fact that there is no free 
causation, i. e. no cause which is not itself merely an effect — 
hence fatalism. Absolute necessity is the negation of a moral 
universe, consequently of the moral governor as well; hence 
atheism. The only (X) valid argument for the existence of a 
God (not a, any, but the God) and for the immortality of the 
soul, rests on the ground of man's moral nature. (True, but if 
the Bible be excluded from philosophy, immortality has mot 
been brought to light by the gospel; hence, also, Christ may 
possibly have died in vain !) 

Again, '^ aware of this, some find themselves compelled, in 
order to escape from the consequences of their (Calvinistic 1) 
doctrine, to deny that this dictate, though universal in its deli- 
verance (in consciousness ?), should be allowed to hold univer- 
sally true ; and they exempt from it the facta of volition (as 
seen and verified in the motion of our members, and in immorali- 
ties). They attribute to will the power of absolute origination ; 
(and why not ? The human will is power, moral when directed 
by reason ; without reason it is, as in the maniac, physical force 
unrestrained.) They say that it is unconditionally given as 
a special and positive law of intelligence, (and so it is ; God^s 
wisdom and power are co-equal — infinite ; hence all power 
belongs to God. He cannot err. To man is given finite 
power, because his amative intelligence is limited. Still man's 
will IB free; hence progress. Moral liberty is the general law 
by which all finite intelligences ascend to higher degrees of 
perfection) and yet these (greatest of all fools) assert that every 
origi/n/xtion is only an apparent (phenomenal, and yet), not a 
real commencement. (This is worse than absurd in them ; for 
no liberty — no progression. God is infinite, hence without 
shadow of turning.) Now, to exempt certain phenomena 
(how indefinite; perceptions and conceptions are here con- 
founded) from this law for the sake of our moral consciousness 
(called moral, because of the moral sense. Is our conscious- 
ness all or only in part moral ; or what is it ?) cannot be 
validly done (Hamilton here fights with men of straw). For, 

o c 
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first, this admits that the (conscious) mind is a complement of 
contradictory reyelationa (And so it is. Its sensible, conscious 
perceptions are 7iece88itcUed ; we are conscious of our ina- 
bility to alter them. But the mind's reascm and its will, power 
as well, are free to act and free to choose; hence we say^ 
what is your wiU, sir 1 i.e. how are you to act ? which do you 
choose ? After the act is done we ask the reason, motives, the 
wherefore, before we judge, approve, or condemn.) If menda- 
city be admitted of some of our mental dictates (and this is 
true), we cannot vindicate veracity to any. (Why so? Our 
senses do not deceive us, and hence our perceptions of pheno- 
mena are not incorrect. But our misconceptions, of which we 
have also as perfect a consciouaiess, mislead us ; and yet our 
nature is not, after all, a lie. Hence,) ^'fcdso in v/ao^ falsus 
in (ym/aibus;" (as quoted by Hamilton, does not apply. The 
consciousness of perceptions, laws of thought in action^ and 
conceptions, judgments, results, called also cognitions, consti- 
tute the sum total of all our knowledge.) Again, " what right 
have we on this doctrine to subordinate tlie positive affirmation 
of causality to our consciousness of moral liberty, and for the 
latter to derogate from the universality of the former ? None. 
But the doctrine I propose is not exposed to these difficulties. 
It does Tiot suppose that the (cognition) judgment of causality 
{i. e., of reason a posteriori) is founded on a power of the mind 
to recognise, as necessary in (conscious) thougM, (What ! are 
effects of its own internal energy, of which it is perfectly con- 
scious, not necessary % What is necessary, in the universe of 
oxistence % Do we not project out this notion, or conception, 
as derived from our internal acti/vities, and as also seen in our 
exteroiial bodily motions, as facts, into the changes of the external 
world ? and hence see and perceive if visible, or attribute, if it is 
invisible, a certain or uncertain cause to every visible effect ? 
We think it, yea, we must think it, say what we wilL See p, 7.) 
It, on the contrary, founds this (d posteriori) jui>gment (cog- 
nition of reason) merely on the impot^ice of the mind, (as if 
it could not, after all, lift its arm, or know its right hand from 
its left,) to conceive either of two contradictories, and as one or 
other of two contradictories must be true, though both cannot ; 
(and who is to be judge after reason has been, as 2k poor imbe- 
cile, dethroned ?) It shews that there is no ground for inferring 
from the inabiliiy of the mind to conceive (concept) an alter- 
native as possible, that such alternative is really impossible. 
At the same time, if ihe causal judgment be not an aflirma- 
tion of mind (as I have proved it is), but merely an incapacity 
of positively thinking the contrary, (as if incapacity could pos- 
sibly be positive in any case requiring positive moral power,) it 
follows that such a negaiive jvdgnient (which is nothing at all) 
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cannot stand in opposition to the positive eonsciousness^ (be^sanse 
its judgment isfounded on irrefragableeTidences — the testimony 
of conseioas perceptions of certain facts,) the afErmatire deli- 
verance, (strength of reason,) that we are truly the authors, the 
responsible originators of our actions (as we know every time 
we move a limb, or use our closed fist to strike a blow), and 
not merely links in the adamantine series of effects and causes. 
It is only on this doctrine that we can philosoj^ically vindicate 
the liberty of the will (what is the will without reason ? It is 
seen in the idiot and the maniac, positive no doubt, but too 
powerful affcer all), and that we can rationally (right after aJl) 
assert to man a "faiie avoiaa vohintas !' How the will can 
posEubly he free, must remain to us, under the present limitation 
of oar faculties, wholly incomprehensible. (It is sufficient that 
we know, and momentarily experience it.) We cannot conceire 
(concept) absolute commencement ; we cannot therefore con- 
ceive (ooDcept) a free volition (we every moment perceive it a9 
a £Mt, and consequently concept it, i. e. we think it, yea, we 
cannot but think it, say what we will). But as Kttle can we 
conceive the alternative on * which liberty is denied (it is only 
denied as respects perceptions), on which necessity is affirmed 
(aa respects perceptions, seeing we cannot alter one iiota of 
tbem). And in favour of our moral nature, the fa^ that we 
are free is giren us, (first, in our instinctive, internal experience 
of nervous energy; next, in the consciousness of) an uncompro- 
mising laus (moral sense) of duty in the consciousness of our 
moonil accountability, as a result of reason (hence our doubts 
bow to act in difficulties,) and this fact of liberty (is it a 
fstet f) cannot be redargued (by reason) on the ground that it 
is incomprehensible (only in its nature, seeing it is not so in its 
a/sUcnu. It is only so far incomprehensible to a slave). For 
tke doctrine of the conditioned proves against the necessitarian 
that something may, nay, must be true, of which the mind is 
wholly unable to construe to itself, the possibility (not cer- 
tainly as rejects free volition as an established truth), whilst 
it shews that the objection of incomprehensibility applies no 
less, but rather more so, to the doctrine of fatalism, which contra- 
dicts the form of consciousness^ than to the doctrine of moral 
freedom, (of which there can be no doubt. For otherwise our 
senses are deceivers, and our nature is a lie, i. e. there is no 
moral God.) If the (mystified) deduction I have attempted, 
said Sir William, should speculatively prove correct (why not, 
if it be a jpreformation in the mind, as Liebnitz said), it will, I 
think, afford a securer and more satisfactory (?) foundation for 
our practical interests than any other which has ever been pro- 
mulgated" by. egotism. How easy it is to distinguish the two 
contradictory laws of necessity and liberty as revealed in con- 
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sciousness. Perceptions are necessitated. I open my eyes, I 
see ; I shut my eyes that I may not see — the utility of both 
of these laws is obvious. It is the same with the other exter- 
nal sensea Hence we stop our ears, &c. To prevent an 
injury, we either remove the cause, or fly from it. The inter- 
nal senses are also necessitated. Hunger and thirst, love and 
hate, &c., act by necessary laws. The intelligent Ego has a 
WILL (power) which enables it to control, and to direct, neces- 
sary laws, whether physical or moral, to their proper use. 
Hence it has power to control even the laws of gravitation sfnd 
friction ! It overcomes them every time we lift an arm or 
move a limb. Hence it discovers that there is power in every 
cause. The Ego is in itself a finite^ first cause. Give me an 
independent fiilcrum, and I will move the world, said Archi- 
medes. Hence, also, by intelligence, with power conjoined, 
Watt constructed the steam-engine. Man thus becomes a fel- 
low worker with God ! ** Be gracious, heaven, for now labo- 
rious man has done his due.*' He turns a wheel on its centre, 
or rolls a ball ; God first did these same things. He caused 
the earth to revolve on its own centre. He also caused it to 
roll through space ; man can do small things, but not with un- 
limited power and intelligence. In a word, man can do many 
marvellous things ; yet, one thing he lacketh, i, e. he has neither 
the wisdom nor power to create. He may imiagine, but he 
cannot create any one thing out of nothing — ea nihilo nihil fii : 
from nothing, nothing can proceed. But are all things possible 
with God 1 No ; God cannot lie. God's word is everlasting 
truth. Why sol His understanding is infinite. Hence he 
necessarily WILLS what is hest, i, e. what is holy, just, and good. 
Why necessarily? Supreme intelligence cannot but ignore 
blind, unintelligent fate. Two infinite contradictories are im- 
possibilities ; hence, one must be trv^, the other mi^^ he false. 
The intelligent Ego sees all this at a glance. Hence there is 
no such thing as chance. Not a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without our heavenly Father's ken. E^ven the hairs of our 
heads are all numbered by him — 

<' I am the First, and I the Last ; 
Time centres all in me ; 
Th' Almighty God, who was, and is, 
And evermore shall he. 

" The Alpha and the Omega — ^the beginning and the ending, 
saith the Lord (Jehovah Jesus), who is, and who was, and who 
is to come — the Almighty,'* Rev. xxi. 1-9 — 

" Behold, I change all (6nite) things 

Saith he, whose words are true (Ezod. iii. 14) ; 
Lo I what was old is passed away, 
, . And cUl things are made new ! 
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« I am the First, and I the Last, 
Throagh endless years the same ; 
I AM, is my memorial still, 
And my eternal Name"* (Exod. iii. 4). 

'^ Hence who coald weep, when God is near 
To chase away the rising tear?" G. M. D. 

Oar philosophic fathers, such as Descartes, where are they ? 
And their successors, such as Kant, do they live for ever? 
It is well for society that it is frequently favoured with a 
change. I have not seen Professor Ferrier's work. His book 
will be my next in hand, after I shall have cut it up 'for 
perusal. 

Sir Whj^iam Samilton. 

It may not be uninteresting for my kind reader to learn how 
far the patrons of the university duly appreciated the qualities 
of our greatest of modem philosophers, on 16th July 1836. 
The candidates were Sir William, Isaac Taylor, Dr Memes, 
CoL Stewart, M*Dougall Dunlop, Muston Rae Poole, and 
George Combe, Dr Neill proposed George Combe. Councillor 
Johnston (now Bailie Johnston) opposed Sir William on the 
ground that he was connected with the Edinburgh Review: 
Councillor Black (now M.P.) said the objection was cha- 
racterised by bigotry, seeing that Dr Chalmers was also a con- 
tributor to that ("obnoxious") journal. ** Councillor Deuchar '* 
— ^I quote from the Mercury — '^ then spoke at some length in 
favour of Isaac Taylor, and particularly dwelt on his piety, 
which he considered an essential qualification for the chair of 
logic and metaphysics. With regard to George Combe's 
religious belief, he might say that he could quote a passage 
from his work on the * Constitution of Man/ the tendency of 
which was to subvert the doctrines of revelal^ion, and which 
was also at variance with the interests of mankind. With 
regard to Sir William Hamilton, as far as he saw. Sir 
William might write well for the few but not for the many. 
There was another point — religion. They had one testimony 
in favour of Sir William — that was the Rev. Mr Sinclair, who 
said Sir William's belief was founded on the doctrines of the 
Christian religion; but he (Mr D.) had evidence that Sir 
William could not set those divine truths before the youthful 
mind so clearly as Mr Isaac Taylor could do." Councillor 
Duncan McLaren had already said that he had changed his 
mind, and would vote for Mr Taylor. The votes were, Isaac 
Taylor, 14 ; Hamilton, 18. The foregoing lengthy and tedious, 
but I hope, not unprofitable discussion, will, I trust, serve to 
cast some light on the propriety of Sir William's election. 
That he was the greatest of modem philosophers no one can 
■ * It 18 Strange that Crnden's Concordance bas misquoted this passage. 
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doubt, bat was he after all as great a divine ? But what, it is 
said, has Divinity to do with the science of mind ? My answer 
is that which I set out with in my second page — the necessary 
connection betwixt science and religion has been divorced, and 
no marvel that philosophy without religion has always ended 
in scepticism ; hence fatalism, which is atheism (Hamilton) ! 
Our concepticm of the Infinite (with the Bible in our hands) is 
not the true one (Mansell). Hence the questions remain, What 
is truth 1 How can guilty man be justified in the sight of a 
holy God ? I, at least, have found no answer in philosophy. 
George Combe evaded my question ; as little have I found an 
answer in Hamilton's able and learned lecturea No marvel if 
I, a humble inquirer after truth, should have after all also 
partly missed the mark. 

Professor Ferrier. 

I knew not <Hie word of Ferricr's " Institutes*" until I read 
them tour days ago. I never even perused a single criticism 
concerning his peculiar theory of " Nothingness/* hence I can 
judge him unprejudicedly. The Ego^ I see at a glance, was witli 
him his all and in bXL; and yet even of itself he said that it 
was incogitable. *' I, by myself, I/' was all that was in his 
organic eye ; and yet it was not even as a pc^t in his mental 
I, i. e. his internal vision. No marvel that he never saw it. 
Why so 1 Because, as he said, it was " by itself (as a separate 
thing) unknowable.'' The non-Ego was, according to him, 
precisely in the same — identical condition. He said that both 
are by themselves unthinkable, because they are unknowable. 
He knew nothing save the concrete (the Ego and non^Ega in 
one)» That alone was to him the only thing knowable ; h^ice 
it must also have been to him the OTily existing thing as 
well. How then could he analyse it ? Two flints strike out 
fire ; hence percussion caps ! Ferrier bordered on materialism. 
Plato, Descartes, Malebranche^ Leibnitz, Locke, Hume^ and 
Kant were, by Ferrier's view, all senseless asses. How eonld 
these imbeciles have known anything of Ferrierism ? and yet,. 
after all, each had been a pupil of the same '* know-nothing 
school." And what was Ferrier 1 In his own eyes he was the 
'^ prince of all philosophers*'! Was not this highest egotism} 
" 1 have," said he, " made> the greatest of all discoveries. I 
have revealed what the Absolute really and truly is ! It is the 
general, universal, and unchangeable truth!*' But what is 
truth 1 It is by itself nothing I The " grecut unknown'* can- 
not possibly be known even to himself ! The concrete alone is 
knowable, i.e, subject and object in unison, i.e. the universal 
and the particular as one. Hence the Absolute, even as the 
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Universal, cannot possibly know even the universe by itself ! 
yea, withoat their conjunction nothing possibly can be known. 
Hence Ferrier was a pantheist ; hence, also, without the 
universe God could not possibly know himself! Nay more, 
unless he was only one of the two factors in every cognition, 
he could not originate one thought, L e. even tMnk or 
know the universe by itsel£ If this " marvellously un- 
known nothingness'' be true^ what is truth % And yet that 
ass Aristotle knew more than Ferrier after all, "The pri/ms 
mover was himself unmoved," i. e. he was the infinite OTie, i.e. 
he could not possibly go out of himself, i, e. extend beyond 
infinite extent; and yet God, after all, was so isolated and 
limited, and happy in himself alone, yea, so far removed from 
creation that he heeded not the actions of men, i. e, he was not 
a witness, and hence kriew not them ! I have already criticised 
Aristotle's half and half equivocal morality, see it in my 
answer to Combe. Demonstrations ? The stripling David, or 
any child-like simpleton of the same school, can refute all the 
propositions contained in '* Ferrier's Institutes/' five hundred 
and forty-three pages in all, by a few sentences borrowed from 
God's despised Word. These ''Institutes" led Ferrier into 
rank scepticism, yea, into absolute atheism ; yet, *' poor man 
and honest man," (his own words to Beid, 494) he knew it not 
Ferrier, when he b^an, said that he knew not in what he was 
to end, i. e, he had no compass to guide him. My Bible has 
been my compass. It is truth. His higher belief (not his 
logic) saved him in his hour of need. He only had thought 
that he had logically, i, e, philosophically, slain the greatest of 
Goliahs — materialism. But in achieving this glorious feat, he 
saw not that he had by the same <* stroke" slain spiritualism, 
idealism, conceptualism, and all other isms, his own included 
as welL In a word, his philosophy reduced every highly re- 
• spectable Ego, and every respective object, as well to what he 
caUed a "«urd5,'* i, e, "nonsense," i. e. it is Tiot the absolute of 
him whom he called " poor Beid," alias common sense ! But 
as it may be said that I have only been dealing with Ferrier's 
** generals,'' I must now condescend to notice his "particulars;" 
why so ? It is the way that nature teaches after all. *' Alas ! 
poor Yoric ! He had an excellent fancy," so said the writer 
of Ferrier's obituary of him ; yea more, it was said that he had 
demonstrated rightly or wrongly what no one could easily 
refute; so also said Beid of Berkeley, with this one addition, 
" which no one in his senses could believe,^^ Why so? Because 
it was altogether " contradictory." Alpha est, Alpha non est 
The Ego is, and yet the Ego is not (Ferrier)! But to 
proceed. 
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THE GENERAL AND THE PARTICULAR. 

1. The Ego in every perception, conception, cognition, is 
the general, universal, unchangeable factor, hence its identity 
without personality, and its nothingness as well (Ferrier) ! 

2. The " particular'' is the other factor. It is the changeable 
contingent, %, e. it cannot by itself stand alone (Ferrier) ! 

3. A perception, conception, cognition of a thing or thought 
is the concrete, i, e. the two (general and particular) inseparably 
unified, but not known as existent each by itself alone (Ferrier) ! 

I refute Ferrier thus: The Ego is a unity, an entity called 
self. "I, by myself, I" illustrates this general truth. Hence 
the Ego's personal identity, as revealed In consciousness. I 
perceive, I judge, next concept, cognosce; the result is 7ny concep- 
tion of things, so called cognitions. But things as " particulars" 
are totally separate and distinct from self; and although all 
things change, yet the perceptions of them are not contingent, 
changeable, as Ferrier said ; they are in themselves indepen- 
dent truths, i. e. they vary not, as I have already proved. If 
they were changeable, they with the Ego never could unita 
Like always draws to like, hence all truths necessarily un/Ue. 
Ciontraries are antagonistic ; they see each other and repel each 
other; they never can possibly agree. Hence "war to the 
knife,'* as in America (if possible, live peaceably with all men ; 
if not possible, separate— St Paul). The highest truth 'is the 
Absolute— the All and Whole — All and All — ^All in All, 
and hence it has within it an infinitude of parts. The Ego as 
a fact or truth is a part of the Absolute infinite whole ; hence 
in itself it is only as a thing ^m^6, a part of the created finite 
whole, i. e, the universe. The Ego differs from matter in its 
nature. Matter changes, and is divisible ; the Ego is not. I 
have said that perceptions are not particulars, in Ferrier's 
sense, i, e. they are not contingent, they are independent, i, e. 
they change not. A photograph is a fixed likeness ; the person 
or thing may change through time, but the photograph ever 
remains the same so long as it is a photograph. Hence all 
truths are blood relations, having family likenesses, all are 
descendants from ons and the same blood. We cannot mistal^e 
a vivi{^ perception caused by a material impression or impulse. 
Hence extem^,l injuries are felt as realities, or if slight we 
scarcely /eeZ them ; hence we overlook them. Even words are 
blows, and the Ego (not the ear) feds them as such. A wound 
in the flesh heals itself by its ^^ first intention,*' vis medicatrix, 
A mental injury is instantly cured if it was by non intention in 
the agent. No one can easily bear an intentional insult. 
Revenge is just and honourable ; not to revenge is to be as 
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mean as a slave (he dared not) — ^Aristotle. <*Not so/' said 
Jesus, of lave absolute. *' Avenge not/' said FauL Thus far 
as to the factor called by Ferrier the '* particular in thought.'^ 
And how egregious was his errors i. e. he confounded real and per- 
manent perceptions with conceptions, which are ever changing 
as we advance in life. Knowledge acquired is d posteriori 
empirical, i. e. by experienca Hence a rampaging tory becomes 
a rational conservative. Even Feel gave up prejudice — miscon- 
ception — ^when he became the advocate of free trade. . ^' Matter 
is not the cause of conceptions," said Ferrier. " They are," 
said he, " supplied by the Ego out of itself.^' How so ? seeing 
he had said that the Ego was by itself incogitable — an absolute 
''surd'M Hence, in one sense he said they are i/n/natef 
as much so as perceptions are innate ! Is a tree innate, i. e. 
as a perception ? It has its source in the senses, and its origin 
in the mind ! said Hamilton. Was this not one of Ferrier's 
perfect *' surds" ? The fact is, that from Flato to Descartes, 
and from him to Ferrier, all philosophers have erred. They 
had confounded perceptions with conceptions, and their mis- 
conceptions of what I have revealed as the simplest of all 
primitive truths have been the destruction of metaphysics ! 
Ferceptions are as certain as the things perceived are certain 
(Reid). Over them, without distinction, the Ego has no con- 
trol (Combe). The external object may change, and it does 
change, omnia Tnutantur, but its photographic impression and 
the perception of it changes not But what of motion 1 We 
see it not. The eye imperceptibly follows the crow while 
flying. The eye turns on its axis, and becomes sensible of the 
crow's motion by the fact that ail things else are fixed ; yea 
more, when we are flying at railway speed we think that the 
crow has no apparent motion in its flight. It cannot beat the 
tel^^ph. We even think that the distant trees are all in 
motion, and move more quickly than those that are near at 
hand. Yea more, instead of proceeding, I have at times thought 
I was retrograding when the engine was at its full speed. 
" Behold ! we could not know anything," unless our perceptions 
were formed in less than a second, and as instantly fixed. Hence 
we can recall them, by the law of association, even by the mark 
of an immoveable type. Thus the ceremonial law was in its 
every jot, tittle, and iota, fixed, i, e. it was unalterable by man 
until it was absolutely fulfilled by Christ. How else could he 
have appealed to it as his exemplar ? The types were so fixed 
for the sake of the antitype. Hence a simple mark transferred 
to the brain may stand for the subject of a whole chapter! 
The Ego sees it, and perceives it, next knows and judges of il, 
yea, determines it as well, i. e. it ** forms its own conception of 
it,** and may be its misconception of it after ali, and yet our 
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^ into the heart of man to 
hath prepared for them that 
are totally separate F///' vast that they are only in part 

things change, yet t''' ^ word. How could we have seen 

changeable, aa Fe:/' dolute totality had our eyes not been 

dent truths, i. fl. ./ ^> i- «• they are diminishers, and hence not 
they were ohan'^ ^^^^7 ^™ sufficient to scan the universe, 
Like always dr' -o the Ego to form some small conception of 
Contraries ar *iat a fool that man must be who says even in 
other ; thev , (lod." And what,^ after all, are Ferrier's logical 
knife," a« ' i 1 quote from p. 510, "What are the conceival 
if not per -'^irfonce which genetute knowledge? No existence 
Absolut yiiireived by any intelligence anterior to knowledge. 
and hf ^!jsd of existence — the apprehension of one's self and 
a /or y^^Jg* (inseparably unified) — is alone true existence 
jn i 5/ ^ man dies when liis wife, hoi-se, cow, or dog dies, for the 
w' J^ its<^'f ^s nothing !). This is the First, the Bottom, the 
J fcu *"^ ^^"* ^^ what all Intelligence is prevented, by the 
1**^ reason, from ever getting boyond or below (!) To inquire 
^ this proceeds from is as inept as to ask what is the 
^lliiining of tlie Beginning." ''Finally, it nnist be borne in mind, 
jibongh cognition has been characterised by this (Ferrier's 
fjpii) system as a fusion or synthesis of tv^o contradictories (the 

SL) and the non Ego), that is of ivo elements which, out of 
ition to each other, are Qieccs^irlli/ unknowable. This does 
not moan that the synthesis is brought about by the union of 
fivo elements which cvinh'd in a si ate of separation prerii/us to 
the fonnsition of the synthesis. The synthesis is the irrimary 
or oi'hjinal ; the analysis is the stconJary or posterior. The 
coutmdictory elements are found by an analysis of the 
synthesis, but the synthesis is not generated by putting 
together the parts obtained by the analysis, because these 
l^arts csui bo conceived only in relation to each other, or 
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♦tether (hence the spirit cannot exist after 

\^^ uestion, What is truth ? Whatsoever 

't what absolutely i« ? That object 
^ \ *»on T&go in perfect fusion) is what 

N*^ ^his and this alone truly and 

4 - is " THE TRUTH : the Ground— 

I* .'rr anyiJdrig or nothing*'! No 

i V "^^ referred to in Ferrier*s "now- 

/\ -^ '* What agreement hath light with 

,iit that is in them be darkness, how great 
.^iiess. Hence no marvel that I repeat that 
.ibm, atheism, and blasphemy abounds. And 
iicre is a saving clause in Ferrier's "Institutes'' at 
Ordinary minds," he said, "suppose the universe 
of subsisting by itself, hence there is with such no 
^ity for a supreme intelligence in connection with it. But 
jculation,'' he added, " proved that the universe by itself is 
the contradictory, that it is incapable of self-subsistency, that it 
can exist only cvrn alio, inasmuch as it can be known cum alia, 
and be ignored cum alio ; that all true and cogitable and non- 
contradictory existence is a synthesis of the subjective and the 
objective ; and we are compelled by the most stringent necessity 
of thinking to conceive a supreme intelligence as the ground 
and essence of the universal whole. Thus the postulation of a 
deity is not only permissible, but unavoidable. Every mind 
thinks, and must think of God whenever it thinks of anything 
as lying beyond all human observation, or as subsisting in the 
absence or annihilation of all finite intelligences. Here meta- 
physics stop ; here ontology is merged into theology. I^hilo- 
flophy has accomplished her final work ; she has reached by 
strict demonstration the central law of all reason (the necessity, 
namely, of thinking an infinite and eternalEgo in synthesis 
with all things) and that law she lays down as the basis of 
all religion !♦ I repeat, I would rather pin my coat sleeve to 
that of St, Paul, who overlooked all changeable '* particulars" 
(things temporal and vain) as unworthy of his notice, and 
"hold fast" to those realities which have a positive and real 
existence, both within and iviihout the veil. Hence his phi- 
losophy wa,s summed up in these memorable words, '' God id 
aJ^.and att." This, according to »St. Paul, is the absolute truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Its highest 
i^nsible development was Christ. Hence his intercessory 
prayer, St John xvii, 

* Was Ferrier not, after all, a Pantheist of the Fichte and Hegel school ? 
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senses' are 0ot deceivera Nature is as God made it ; hence our 
^ particular^' nature, although changeable, is by the fixedity 
6i its perceptions unchangeable amidst all other changing 
things', in order that the Ego might dwell in it, and taste the 
ever ripe fruit of that tree of knowledge which grows up in it, 
and under whose evergreen shade it seeks to enjoy perfect rest 
without motion, and perfect peace as well. Hence our ever- 
ehanging nature after all is not a lie^ it only gives a never- 
ceasing variety. *' Familiarity," said Ferrier, " breeds neglect," 
i. e, we thus fail to respect the Ego as the better half of all 
cognitions ! I might illustrate these conceptions, grounded on 
natural perceptions, at greater lengtli. I might here appeal to the 
**Pleasuresof Hope" and of "Imagination" (Campbell and Aken- 
side), but I prefer the Bible after all. '* Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive^ what great things God. hath prepared for them that 
wait for him." They are so vast that they are only in part 
revealed by the Spirit in his word. How could we have seen 
earthly things in their absolute totality had our eyes not been 
achix)matically adjusted, i,e, they are dimiuishers, and hence not 
magnifiers. Hence they are sufficient to scan the universe, 
and thereby enable the Ego to form some small conception of 
infinitude ! What a fool that man must be who says even in 
his heart ** no God/' And what, after all, are Ferrier's logical 
conclusions? I quote from p. 510, "What are the conceival 
causes in existence which generate knowledge ? No existence 
can be conceived by any intelligence anterior to knowledge. 
Knowledge of existence — the apprehension of one^s self and 
other things (inseparably unified) — is alone true existence 
(hence a man dies when his wife, horse, cow, or dog dies, for the 
Ego by itself is nothing !). This is the First, the Bottom, the 
Origin, and this is what all Intelligence is prevented, by the 
laws of reason, from ever getting beyond or below (!) To inquire 
what this proceeds from is as vnept as to ask what is the 
.Beginning of the Beginning." *' Finally, it must be borne in mind, 
although c(^itiori has been characterised by this (Ferrier's 
own) system as a fusion or synthesis of <v;o contradictories (the 
Ego and the non Ego), tliat is of two elements which, out of 
relation to each other, are necessarily unknowable. This does 
not mean that the synthesis is brought about by the union of 
iwo elements which existed in a state of separation p?'6t;iou8 to 
the formation of the synthesis. The synthesis is the primary 
or orighud ; the analysis is the secmida'i^ or posterior. The 
contradictory elements are found by an analysis of the 
synthesis, but the synthesis is not generated by putting 
together the parts obtained by the analysis, because these 
parts can be conceived only in relation to each other, or 
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as already put together (hence the spirit cannot exist after 
death !). 

Again the ultimate question. What is truth ? Whatsoever 
al)£k>lutel7 is is true. But what absolutely is ? Tliat object 
phis subject (the Ego and non Ego in perfect fusion) is what 
absolutely (actually) is — ^that this and this alone truly and 
reaUy exists (!) This synthesis is " the truth : the Ground- 
below which there is neither anything m* nothing"! No 
maryel that the Bible is not referred to in Ferrier*s "now- 
sensical" " Institutes." *' Wliat agreement hath light with 
darkness 1" If the light that is in them be darkness, how great 
must be that darkness. Hence no marvel that I repeat that 
scepticism, fatalism, atheism, and blasphemy abounds. And 
yet after all there is a saving clause in Ferrier's " Institutes'' at 
p. 524. "Ordniary minds," he said, ''suppose the universe * 
capable of subsisting by itself, hence there is with such no 
necessity for a supreme intelligence in connection with it. But 
speculation,'' he added, " proved that the universe by itself is 
the contradictory, that it is incapable of self*subsistency, that it 
can exist only cifffi alio, inasmuch as it can be known cum alio, 
and be ignored cum alio; that all true and cogitable and non- 
contradictory existence is a synthesis of the subjective and the 
objective ; and we are compelled by the most stringent necessity 
of thinking to conceive a supreme intelligence as the ground 
and essence of the universal whole. Thus the postulation of a 
deity is not only permissible, but unavoidable. Every mind 
thinks, and must think of God whenever it thinks of anything 
as lying beyond all human observation, or as subsisting in the 
absence or annihilation of all finite intelligences. Here meta- 
physics stop ; here ontology is merged into theology. I^hilo- 
flophy has accomplished her final work ; she has reached by 
strict demonstration the central law of all reason (the necessity, 
namely, of thinking an infinite and eternal Ego in synthesis 
with all things) and that law she lays down as the basis of 
all religion !♦ I repeat, I would rather pin my coat sleeve to 
that of St, Paul, who overlooked all changeable " particulars" 
(things temporal and vain) as unworthy of his notice, and 
"hold fast" to those realities which have a positive and real 
existence, both within and tvilkout the veil. Hence his phi- 
losophy was summed up in these memorable words, " God id 
o^.and att." This, according to »St. Paul, is the absolute truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Its highest 
sensible development was Christ. Hence his intercessory 
prayer, St John xvii, 

* Was Ferrier not, after all, a Pantheist of the Fiohte and Hegel school ? 
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Life. 



There is a kind of innocence in childhood which is loyely> 
and yet all speak lies from their very birth, i. e. dissemble* 
Still Jesus loved the lawyer for his honest legality ; yet even he 
lacked OTie thing which was far above all his rich possessions — 
*^ Go sell aU, and then come and follow Tne." No, said the lawyer, 
and he went away very sorrowful. How difficult it is for a rich 
man to enter heaven's strait gate ! with maa it is impossible ; 
but not so with God 1 Hence the disciples at one bidding left 
their nets — St Paul lost all, and yet was rich I C. M. D. was 
as beautiful as she was good. She was the most loving among 
her associates, and yet playful with all. We have had our 
amusements, they used to say, but we had no fv/ru Why so 1 
Christian was not among u& She was most graceful in her 
white attire, and she always led the dance — our festive inti- 
mations had their limitation — six to ten o'clock. This whole- 
some rule was enacted by the late Sir James SpittaL But 
childhood soon arrives at womanhood, and still we mark differ- 
ences in taste. She voluntarily gave up dancing. She said it 
was unseemly in adults. Christian was by nature '^a poetic 
child." See, she would say, that meandering stream, with its 
grassy sloping banks, losing itself among the shelved rocks, 
lying deep deep in that dark dark greenly shaded glen, as seen 
at Hawthomdefn, and at Carlops's so called Habbie's Howe : — 

*' A wee bit up the hiU to Habbie*s Howe, 
Where a* the sweets o' spring and snmmer grow.** 

See also how the weeping willow is ever bathing. itself, and 
at every gust kissing its own shadow as reflected in the glassy 
pool. How child-like ! 

^* We twa ha*e paidled in the born, 
From morning sun tiU dine.*' 

AtUd Lang Syne^^Bvaxa^ 

Is not all this beautiful, i,e, picturesque ! Again, How grand is 
our Highland scenery — see Benlomond's lofty crags ! they seem 
to touch and kiss the very skies ! and yet, looking down, it too 
bathes its huge feet in its placid lake deep, deep, — or may be, 
omma mvicmtur — ^hence the mountain torrents, — ^anon everjr 
furrow in it, is a raging silvery cataract ! Ah ! is not aU this 
sublime I 

An Incident. — One day I was returning homeward, I met 
my children walking sorrowfully as in a procession, two and two: 
they were so sad that they heeded not the passers by. Ho, 
said I, what next ? We have, said Christian, made a coffin for 
our canary that was killed by the cat, and we are going to bury 
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it on the Galton HilL We have also a knife to cut for it a 
little turf. Qood, said I, it sang sweetly when beside us; may 
be it sings more sweetly now, tlmt it is free and perched on the 
tree of life ! Go-go in peace. They went their way ; I went 
mine. I too heeded not the passers by. My miud was absorbed 
in 071^ deep thought — ^what is life ? I could not answ^ then, 
neither can I now, still I can do more than conjecture. Seeing 
it is written, '' The life of the flesh is in the blood — the blood 
ia the life thereof Hence life is the living animal's soul, as 
well in man as in beasts; yea, id all things that have the 
.power of motion in themselvea It exists in the living fleffh 
{Baaanr, Heb.) ; the soul of the body (Psuche) lives in everypart 
(Aristotle), but the organic life does not also think. The Spirit 
(Ratichf Heb. — Pneuma, Greek — Mind, Nous, Reason, Phren. 
also Greek) is the Ego. The flesh, by the law of instinct feels, 
according to its law of contractility ; hence it craves and desires, 
ilom. viiL The Ego more properly feels and desires. Yea 
more, it also energises itself It thinks, reasons, imagines, 
judges by comparison, and hence concludes, maybe correctly,' 
maybe not 

' *' Behold I know not any thing, 

I can bat trost that good shSd fall 
At last — far off at last to all ; 
And every winter change to spring, 
So runs my dream. Bat what am J ? 
An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the I'ght, 
And with no langaage bat a cry.** 

Hence the need of a divine revelation. life and immortality 
are brought to light by the gospel. God*s word is sure, and 
like the earth, it standeth fast, i. e. it changeth not. It aloue 
is the absolute, i. e. the eternal and imchangeable truth ; and 
after all, for man's perfect assurance, God confirmed it by an 
oath ! Ah ! savs Colenso, Moses made a strange mistake. No, 
said a Pope, the world standeth still : No, said Gsdileo, " the 
world moves after all," and science has confirmed this truth. 
The motion of the earth is not perceptible by sense. Moses 
could not possibly have described it otherwise than as he, while 
standing on it, saw it, i. e. motionless. He saw the acts of 
creation in a vision — hence his perceptions were all true to 
sense — ^a moving object cannot be photographed. We only see 
a bird flying, because its motion is slow. An arrow or a ball is 
soon Old of sight We cannot perceive [the motion of the 
planets, we only judge of it by comparison. Sensations strike 
the sensorium in a second, and instant perception is the effect 
— ^result Hence so far from cavilling at Bible language, 
Reason should rather marvel with highest astonishment. No 
two photographs can possibly be identically alike. Hence 
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there are not two separate books called Genesis extaDt. God 
alone could have re-photographed them on the eye and ear of 
sense, had the first been lost. No human mind could have 
invented such a marvellously consistent book. Moses would 
not have been a faithful witness and servant, had he not re- 
corded every iota as he fijTst saw, heard, and perceived it. 
Natural impressions could not have been else conform to nature. 
Nature may change, but aannot in a moment modify itself, fer 
less can it modify perceptions. Peix^eptioiis and phenomena 
necessarily are mathematically just Their proportions may 
differ, but their likeness to each other must in aK points, lines,- 
and angles, necessarily in their relative proportions coincide 
If Moses had subjected his perceptions to one hair-breadth's 
modification, his teaching would have been arbitrary, i,e.fal86. 
Science seeks after the absolute. Its question ever is and 
ever shall be. What is absolute truth ? The finite can know 
the infinite only in part (St Paul and Hamilton). If the Bible 
had revealed all knowledge, the world could not have contained 
its books. Hence no man, even as it is, can master, during his 
short sojourn, any perfect truth, seeing that absolute truth in 
itself is not relative but infinite. But still, it may be said, is 
not all parts of truth positive, and if so, how can a thing which 
Tnoves be said not to move ? Of two contradictories, one must 
be true and the other false. Still one thing is clear, i. e. it is 
true, according to perception, and perceptions are true to sense; 
this is a universal law, else no truth could possibly be known 
as sensible truth. Hence when it is said that the world 
standeth fast, and cannoTi be moved, it simply means that it is 
so only as it is seen and perceived, Tlius, air, water, and light 
are said to be elements ; while each is now known to be a com- 
pound, and after all, what of that ? Science progresses — -its 
facts are experimental truths, " souglit out by all who therein 
take pleasure." How could the Bible otherwise accord with 
the constitution of man, and with those organs which are given 
for this very end and use? Thi^ is God's general manner ot 
teaching, but it is not so all and all tliroughout God had at 
first spoken, and Adam believed not the '^ voice*' of God. 
Next, God spake by eight prophets in succession, and men 
believed not. 

The Sodomites knew not that the two men were manifesta- 
tions of the Son and the Holy Ghost, the Wo^^d, or Wisdom, 
and the divine power of God. Again, the sons of Jacob hafl 
also apostatised. God next manifested himself to Moses as a 
voice of mercy proceeding out of a flaming bush, and yet the 
bush was not consumed ! That voice was that I AM \rho was 
the God of Abraham, &c. His name for ever is I AM, and his 
everlasting memorial is still the same. Again, God's Absolute 
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law was proclaiiQed and articulated by the loud trampet^s awful 
VoicSy while the pillar of fire by night and cloud by day bespoke 
God's presence nigh. Again that &youred nation sinned, hence 
the Shekinah-glory went up from the first temple, never to 
reappear until the second temple with its bare wfdls should be 
made more glorious than tine first, by the angel of the covenant 
suddenly appearing in it. Hence theophanies were only occa^ 
donal simiUtudea Hence also Christ was the likeness and 
image of the Father, i, e. a veritable similitude, i. e, the Logos 
in the^/Ke^A, whom '' God hath appointed heir of all things ; by 
whom also he made the worlds ; who being the brightness of Ais 
glory, and the express image of Im person, and upholding all 
things by the word of his power, when he had by himself 
purged our sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high. Being once a worm and no man (see Bufibn), but now 
made so much better than the angels, as he hath by inheritance 
obtained a more excellent name than tliey. Hence it is written, 
** let all the angels of God worship him." Angels \ He maketh 
his angels spirits, and his ministers (lightning) a flame of fire. 
But unto the Son he saith. Thy throne, God, is for ever and 
ever ; a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom, 
&C. Thou, Lord, in the beginning laid the foundations of the 
earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hands : they shall 
perish, but thou remainest ; and they shall all wax old as a gar- 
ment, and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up (as he folded up 
his grave clothes) and they shall be changed ; but thou art the 
same (notwithstanding all changes) and thy years shall not fail. 
Hence (honour) sit thou at MY right hand, until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool, Heb. i Then shall the Son himself be 
subject to him who did put all things under him, that God 
might be (as at first) all in ALL, 1 Cor. xv. But as yet we 
see not all things put under him ; but we see Jesus, who was 
made a little lower than the angels, for the suffering of death 
(he tasted death for every man) crowned with glory, &c., even 
he who was put to death in the flesh and (the same) quickened 
(again) by the Spirit ! Tragedy ! where have we a tragedy so 
aSecting as " the fall of man," and its counterpart in the 
garden of Gethsenmne V Yea, on the cross behold the God- 
man ! No marvel that the thick vail of the temple fell — 
'*it was rent in twain/* Epic! where have we an epic like 
to that of the Bible, which speaks from first to last of Him 
who is, and yet ever shall be, the mighty Conqueror of death 
and hein Is Jesus no^ the Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of peace ? No marvel 
that no man before or after ever spake as this man. No marvel 
that of his kingdom it is written, " Non erit finis," it shall know 
no end ! Let sceptics now tell us how absolute truth could be 
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better illustrated or better taught than as it is reyealed in the 
holy Bible! Tnie, its sublimities surpass all human tran- 
scendentalism, and yet withal it is so yery plain that he that 
runs may read. Hence to the poor the gospel is preached ; 
yerily God hath hidden these things from the te;t8« and prudent 
Colensos, and revealed then) even unto babes I Why so ? That 
no flesh might glory in his presence. Hence it is not by 
human power (philosophy) nor by human might (of armies, see 
margin) but by Qod's Spirit (revelation), that any man can 
possibly be saved. C. M. D. was a notable example of the 
power of grace. The Bible was her study ; she seemed to all 
to be ripening for heaven. She had this presentiment. This is 
not our rest, she oft did say. Why so ? Because it is polluted ! 
Hence her poetic verses breathed a heavenly spirit. I here 
insert one or two. 

Oh for an angel's harp that I 

Might echo hack the song of praise. 
Which the angelic host on high 

Unto the Lord Jehovah raise. 

Bnt since no angel's harp is mine, 

My lips I cannot now refrain, 
And my weak accents soon shall join 

To swell the heavenly 8train.--G. M. D. 



The Ghrisiian Maunsr. 

There 's a track on life's wide ocean, 

Travers'd indeed hy few, 
Bnt there the Christian's little hark 
Is guided safely though. 

Though swelling waves do oft appear 

His hark to overwhelm. 
Yet * fear not,' whisper wind and wave, 

God's hand is on thy helm. 

Dark clouds do sometimes rise and hide. 

The Sun as with a shroud, 
But safe in darkness as in light. 

The hark steers 'neaih the cloud. 

The Ghristian*s Sun doth never set. 

Though clouds of sin arise, 
Dark vapours from life's ocean, 

And hide it from his eyes. 

But soon the sunheams shall dispel 

The darkest clouds of sin, 
And shine until the hark is moor'd. 

The haven of rest within. 

Ah, there no sin shall dim thy sky, 

No clouds ohscure thy Sun, 
Faith's anchor is for ever fixed. 

The voyage^of life is run.— 0. M. D. 
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Tbb Rose OF Sharok. 

Are Uiere any flowers in heaven, Mother ? 

Asked a bright-eyed gentle boy, 
As with the spring's first early flowers 

He crowned himself with joy. 

Will there be flowers in heaven, Mother ? 

In our home above the sky ? 
For I love the bright sweet flowers, and 

Would not leave them here to die. 

The mother looked upon her child, 

While a tear bedimm'd her eye 
As she thought of loved ones lost to hor, 

Now blooming above the sky. 

There are many flowers in heaven, my boy, 

Flowers that can never fade ; 
For all things bright and beautiful. 

By our Father's hand are made. 

Look at this little silvery flower. 

With its shining eye of gold. 
The hand that formed thee, my boy. 

Made the little flower I hold. 

And all things we possess on earth 

By that same hand are given. 
But all his love we cannot know 

Till we reach our home in heaven. 

The Bose of Sharon blooms within, 

The home of our souls above ; 
Tes, fairer far than earthly flowers, 

ts the Saviour whom we love. 

Ah ! then, dear Mother, I will not sigh, 

To leave the flowers I love. 
Since brighter ones do ever bloom, 

In our Father's house above.— 0. M. D. 

Death. 

As I write for practical purposes^ I need not here philoso- 
phise. Example is better than precept. C. M. D. had caught 
a fever. On the morning of the sixth day all our hope was 
lost. I sent hastily for the doctor, and he came. '' Tell me 
truly, Doctor — do not deceive me — ^am I dying?" "Dear 
Christian, I fear it is too true." " Now I am glad — I will soon 
be with Jesus — ^I see what you do not see^I see a hand 
beckoning me away." Hear me — I must speak of Jesus, for 
after I have done I will never speak to you again ! Her 
exhortation was heavenly ; it surpassed all I had ever heard 
before or since. She became silent for a moment, but suddenly 

E e 
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exclaimed, ** All is dark— dark. Ah ! these are the aJmdes of 
death ! But Jesus is all Ught to my souL I will now be with 
Jesus. I feel no fear." She never spoke again ! She had said 
we would find her last words in her pocket-book. They are as 
follow. As for her, Requieacit in pace. True, alas, 

The grave had gained the victory, 
But death itself had loet its sting ! 



Thoughts on Death. 

Friends may surround thy dying bed, 

Some lovecl one's arm support thy "head, 

Children water thy couch with tears ; 

But, ah I alas, when death appears, 

Who*ll enter death's dark vale with thee? 

"Wife, children, friends, none, none there be. 

Dear though thou art, to die with thee. 

Or it may be that none are near 

Thy last departing sigh to hear. 

No friend to soothe thy dying bed. 

No loved one to support thy head ; 

But yet thou shalt not be sdone. 

If Christ the Saviour is thine owA, — 

For Jesus ever will be nigh 

To those who love him, when they die. 

And when death's terrors thee assail, 

And every earthly &iend thee fail. 

He, He alone shall with thee tread 

The dreary pathway of the dead. 

Fear not, his arms are round thee cast, 

He will support thee to the last ; 

And death shall only be to thee, 

The dawning of eternity. 

Oh why then fear the thought of death ; 
*Ti8 but the yielding up the breath 
Unto the God who gave it birth, — 
The soul belongs not to the earth. 
Its home is with its God above. 
And with the Saviour of its love. 
Nor fear the lone and silent grave, 
'Tis but the passing Jordan's wave ; 
A greater than Elijah will 
Its troubled waves and waters still ; 
And with his mantle will divide 
With .potent arm the swelling tide 
And bring thee safe to Canaan's shore. 
Where all thy trials shall be o'er. 
Wrapp'd in his cloak thou may'st appear 
Before thy God without a fear ; 
Washed in his blood thou wilt be clean 
From every taint of earthly sin. 
Forgotten then shall be thy toil. 
For heaven's light is Jesus' smile. 
In that bright land where gladness beams. 
No tear of sorrow ever streams, — 
For who could weep while God is near. 
To chase away the rising tear. — O.'M. D. 
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The Spiritual and Supernatural. 

The stipeniatural is a revelation from Ood. Belief in per^- 
ceptions as revealed in consciousness is necessitated belief — we 
most believe them — ^we cannot deny them, say what we will. 
So also faith in the sapematural is simply belief in something 
presented to the mind, which no man could have possibly dis- 
covered by his own reason. If the gospel be not of man, it 
must necessarily have been of God, or else of the wicked one. 
Hence Pope Pius, without reason, has called the Protestant 
translation of the Bible, <' the Bible of the devil rather than of 
God"! Even revelation might thus be either true or false. 
Hence it required attestation. No man could else have possibly, 
i. e. rationally, concepted and believed its marvellous charac- 
teristica Hence, even as a divine revelation, notwithstanding 
its inherent truthfulness, and its accordance with the spirit of 
prophecy, it required the evidence of miracles to confirm it ; 
for who could naturally have believed that a living man was 
also the only living and true God ? If I only testify of myself, 
said Jesus, my witness is not true, «. e, they were not bound by 
their law to believe him, in the absence of two witnesses at 
least. Hence he appealed to Moses and the prophets, because 
they testified of him. As for himself, he knew that he was 
from God, and that God was in him of a truth: " Believe me 
for my very work's sake." Why sol For as it was said, no 
man could have done such mighty works unless God had been 
with him. But it may be said that Moses and the prophets 
were all also wise men, and wrought miracles as well. True ; 
then why not believe them, seeing that they spoke not of them- 
selves, but of the Messias who was to come 1 Ah ! did not 
Moses err when he smote the rock (type of Christ) twice i The 
command was once and for all. Hence the water flowed 
abundantly for all, and followed them all throughout the wil* 
demess. The manna also was for all ; hence Christ died only 
once, and that for all. Why then not eat (believe) and live ? 
But did not Moses sin more heinously when he said. Shall we 
bring water out of the rock ? He sanctified not the Lord, 
Deut. xxxii. 51, and hence he died in sight only of the promised 
land ! Even Jesus said, " It is not / who doth the work, but 
my Father who is in me. He doeth the works ; hence believe 
me that I am in the Father, and the Father iu me. I can do 
nothing of myself '' ! Hence he sanctified not himself until he 
had finished the work which his Father had given him to do^ 
John xvii. 4. Sanctify them through thy truth. Thy Word 
(Logos) is truth, ver. 17. And for their sakes / sanctify myself 
that they also might be truly sanctified through the truth, 
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yer. 19. I am the truth, said Christ ; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me. I and my Father are one. *' Glorify thy 
Son, that thy Son may also glorify thee, I have glorified thee 
on earth. Thy. work and will are dona NoWy O Father, glo- 
rify me with thine own self, with the glory I had with thee 
before the world was 1 Before Abraham was / am,^^ Jesus 
saw his sufferings before him as certain, and hiswork as certainly 
>^ finished" as well ! Jesus glorified not himself by appointing 
hipiself to the office of high priest. Hence he was made of 
God unto U8 wisdom ; hence our righteousness; next, sanctifi- 
cation ; and, finally, redemption. Let no man glory save only 
in the Lord. But what of Intuition ? Jesus knew all men's 
inmost thoughts ! No marvel that he excelled all other pro- 
phets. No marvel that no man, before or since, ever spake as 
this man. Again, a prophet was not a tme prophet unless. his 
words were all fulfilled, or being fulfilled. An instalment 
homologates. The earnest of the Spirit are its first fruits, the 
full harvest is thus for certain in the ecMr^ and hence near at 
hand. Jerusalem was destroyed ; yea, Zion has been ploughed 
as a field, her people have been scattered, yet a remnant 
shall be saved to sing the songs of Zion even on her most holy 
hill.« Who dares to say that Christ was not the greatest prophet 
after all ? That he was a priest must be equally as clear. That 
he was and is a king, the hour of darkness fully testified; even 
Pilate himself published this truth — '* What I have written, 1 
have written ;'' hence no man dared to annul it Hence he 
said, '< Behold the man! This is the king of the Jews!'' 
" Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. I 
have both power to lay down my life, and also again to take it 
up." He who raised to life the widow's son, and Lazarus as 
well, could he not also asunder burst the cords and gates of 
death, which for a time had bound his living soul in hell ? His 
Spirit he resigned to God ! grave, where is thy victory now / 
O death, where is now thy sting 1 No marvel that heaven's 
lofty gates opened wide that the King of glory enter might ? 
But who is this King of Glory ? Jehovah Jesus ! Hence he 
was and is the great Melchisedec, King of Salem and priest of 
the most high God as well, i, e. he was and is both type and 
antitype, i. e. " the Almighty " Father ; and hence sole Medi- 
ator, i, e. an everlasting priest, and hence, also, the Prince of 
peace as well. No marvel that it is written, Regni cujus non 
erit finis f 

Spiritual Gifts, I Cor. xii. 

Dumb idols are wi?«conceptions, i, e. they are not of or con- 
form to reasoa They are creations of the imagination ; hence 
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they are called idolisB of the den (Bacon), By these, the wisest 
of the Greeks, such as Homer, Socrates, and Plato, the Romans, 
Pliny, Cicero, and Seneca, as well as the Corinthians, had once 
been also in like manner misled. Wherefore, said Paul, " T 
give you to understand that no man, speaking by the Spirit 
(of God, i. e. in agreement with his revealed word), calls Jesus 
accursed, and no man can say (by his own uninstructed reason, 
without reyelation and without the knowledge of its import) 
that Jesus is the Lord {i.e. the Messiah) but by the Holy 
Ghost (/. «. by belieying in the inspired testimony of Moses and 
the prophets, and by believing the Spirit's miraculous power as 
manifested in Christ's works). Receiyed ye the Spirit's con- 
yictuig testimony by doing the works of the law, which is 
impossible, or by the hearing of faith, which is possible? The 
Spirit, by *' the word," convicts a man of sin, and thus opens 
his understanding. Hence said Paul, *' I was alive without the 
LAW once^ e. e. when I understood it not in all its length and 
breadth. But when the command came (to be understood) I 
died ; yea, I found that that which had been ordained for life 
was by man's sin the cause of death ! This do and thou shaJt 
Uue; this do not^ in its all and whole, and thou shalt die. 
Hence sin revived, i. e. I had not known (internal) lust^ unless 
the law had said, '^ Thou shalt not covet." Hence they bad 
received the word of truth by which all Liebnitz's jweforma- 
tions, Kant's misconceptions, Philo's prejudices, Mansell's false 
judgments, were destroyed by one touch of Truth. The enter- 
ing in of God's word " giveth light and liberty as well" (St 
James and Philo). " There are diversities of gifts" (who can 
deny this feict?) But extraordinary gifts of the Spirit are 
given to those who believe, i. e. who resist not, grieve not, and 
quench not the Spirit, for all hope may thus be lost, Heb. x. 26, 
for "sin" read apostatise. The Spirit " lighteneth every man 
that Cometh into the world ;" and yet the spirit of man is free. 
Hence God's command — believe! Hence, also, those only 
who received him, " to them gave he power (added to faith) to 
become the sons of God; even to them who (rationally) 
believed (after weighing valid testimony) on his name ;" and 
hence " were not bom of the (natural) will of men, or the will 
of the flesh, but of God. How so ? We cannot tell, but so it 
is. " The wind bloweth," &c., so is every one that is bom of 
the Spirit. And yet, if it had not been by rational belief, 
these men might have believed a lie. Faith, even in the Bible, 
without reason, is superstition. '' I speak unto wise men, judge 
ye what I say." " Now there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit, and there are diveraities of ministrations (minis- 
ters), but the same Lord (who ascended, not to 'JilV all 
things, but to /wZfil all things, i. e. all things promised, viz. to 
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give gifts to men). Let any spiritual man correct me, and I 
will joyfully stand corrected ; but let it be from God's word, 
and not from false philosophy. If any speak not according to 
God's wordy it is because there is no light in them:" ver. 6, 
''And there are diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God who worketh all in all. But the manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man (among you) to profit withal. 
For to one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom (hence 
not Hamiltonian imbecility) ; to another the word of know- 
ledge (to know the things which are freely given to us, ask and 
ye shall f eceive) by the same Spirit ; to another faith (perfect 
assurance Y) by the same Spirit ; to another the gifts of healing 
by the same Spirit ; to another the working of miracles ; to 
another prophecy ; to another discerning of spirits ; to another 
divers kinds of tongues; to another the interpretation of tongues : 
but all these worketh (visibly and sensibly) that one and the 
same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he wilL For 
as the body is one (unified), and hath many members, and 
all the members of that one body, being many, are one body ; 
so also is Christ. For by one Spirit (witnessing with our spirit) 
we are all baptized into one body (of believers), whether we be 
Jews or Gentiles, bond or free; and have been all made to 
drink into one Spirit " (living water — see Jesus at Jacob's 
well) (read ver. 14 to 26). Ver. 27, " Now ye (collectively) are 
the body of Christ (i. e. Christ dwells in the universal church 
and churches, golden candlesticks, by his Spirit as in temples), 
and members in particular (i, e, each individual is also a temple). 
And God hath set some in the church, first, apostles ; secon- 
darily, prophets; thirdly, teachers; after that miracles; then 
gifts of healings, helps, governments, diversities of tongues. Are 
all apostles ? are all prophets 'i are all teachers 1 are all workers 
of miracles ? have all the gift of healing ? do all speak with 
tongues ? do all interpret? But covet earnestly the best gifts: 
and yet shew I unto you a more excellent way." Chapter xiii. 
is St Paul's master-piece. There is nothing like it in existence ; 
ver. 8 : " Charity (love) never faileth : but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail ; whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 
For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away. When I was a child, I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child ; but when I became a 
man, I put away childish things. For now we see through a 
glass, darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; but 
then shall I know even as also I am known. And now abideth 
faith, hope, and charity, these three ; but the greatest of these 
is charity." Why so ? Love worketh no ill to his neighbour; 
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therefore loye is the fulfilling of the law ; yea, it is that bond 
of spiritual attraction by which all particular intelligences are 
unified, and that universal spiritual law of gravitation by which 
all within that vast and yet ever expanding finite circle, which 
is the limit of all glorified finite rational and social existence, 
are all and each necessarily and yet willingly being drawn 
nearer and still nearer to, and yet are for ever as far distant from, 
its eternally fixed and infinitely loving Centre, which knows no 
limits at all, i. e. it is as infinitely great as it is infinitely small ! 
No marvel that God is the *' great and supreme first cause'' of 
all created things, as well' as the only source of all sanctified 
perfection. No marvel that eternal truth is in its nature un- 
changeable, " his understanding is infinite." Hence there is no 
other truth with which He can compare it. Hence it is all 
and all; yea, more, even in all its parts it is still the ^' all in 
all." T]iis is what men call not the relative but the absolute. 
I am the truth, said the loving Jesus ! Ah ! was not even the 
beloved John — ^the poor fisherman of Galilee — a greater philo- 
sopher than Plato ? He summed up all his divine philosophy 
in one ^£;orrf— GoD is love! Why sol God had sent his 
only begotten Son to die for all, and hence for him ! No, no, 
said Plato I Why so 1 It is even " impossible for any man to 
be a/nend to an enemy;" so said the divine (?) Plato. Not 
so said the loving Jesus ; '' not my will but thine be done." 
Greater love than this hath no man. I came to die even for 
my en&mies. What is the philosophy of demigodism % All 
men had looked out, as Eve looked on Seth, for the promised 
seed, t. e, the glorious one of Homer, and Virgil — ^the Logos. 
They had only mistaken their " matchless boys," and gave to 
them fidse adoration, as exemplified by the deification of Noah. 
Virgil's drunken god had been the preserver of the vine, hence 
Bacchus. Heroes were styled benefactors, hence each nation 
had its own demigods. 

And now let me ask the sceptic one question, viz.. What 
objection has he to ofier to the exact and positive philosophy 
of St Paul \ Were the /octe I have quoted realities, or were 
they only idealities, L e. baseless abstractions, after all ? That 
they were realities is most clear ; for the Corinthians, accord- 
ing to the fixed law of perception, could not possibly have 
disbelieved what they saw with their own eyes and heard with 
their own ears. Hence they were well qualified to judge 
whether or not St Paul had spoken to them of things which 
were really believed among them as verified truths. They had 
verified each particular seriatim. They had only to contrast 
the wisdom of the Christian philosophy as taught by their own 
teachers with the wisdom of the teaching of the Corinthian 
philosophers. The power of healing and working miracles 
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was a thing which could only be verified by sensible experience. 
Simon Magus, a quack, had for once deceived an apostle, and 
had offered to purchase the secret of his miraculous power, 
that he might turn it to his own profit. ^* Thy money perish 
with thee/' was the ready answer. St Paul laboured with his 
own hands that he might not frustrate the cause he had 
espoused, and for whose sake he had sufiered the loss of all 
things. True, there was one celebrated necromancer who lived 
by his profession, and there were many such, but there never 
was a congregation of poor necromancers^ nor even of rich 
necromancers, save that of papal Roma By joining an apostolic 
church, nothing was gained but certain obloquy and reproach. 
The rich either sold their possessions for the benefit of their 
poorer brethren, or joyfully suffered the loss of all things, yea, 
life itself, rather than deny the truth. The cruel adminis- 
trators of the law failed to extort from men, women, and 
children the marvellous secret which had bound the disciples 
into one vast brotherhood.* Unheard of tortures had been 
invented, and had been of no avail Death with all its terrors 
had lost all power over them. Christianity after successive 
systematic imperial persecutions seemed at last to have become 
extinct, as I formerly noticed. But no! the blood of the 
martyrs was the seed of the church ; hence it revived in all 
its pristine purity— divinely inspired vitality and almighty 
power — for such is the force of absolute truth. Magna ek 
Veritas et prevalebU. The fact was that St Paul, although weak 
in body, and in speech contemptible, had received gifts ^ more 
than they all,'' hence his letters were powerful and unatiswer- 
able. Hence they are to us eternal monuments on which is 
inscribed by the Spirit the philosophy of redemption, as being 
not only consistent with the being and attributes of Qod, but 
as the highest revelation of wisdom which was ever before 
manifested to the moral universe. True, the fixed' physical 
laws of creation have made creation beautiful even under its 
heavy curse. True, the fixed moral law is still unchangeably 
glorious in its infinite magnitude— «till after all there is one 
glory which excelleth aU — ^it is the glorious mystery of 
REDEEMING LOVE — ^truth absolute — mercy infinite! I love 
righteousness; hence the least sin I hate with perfect hatred, 
yet in mercy I delight saith the Lord. This is a divine 
paradox which God alone could solve. Hence we see at th0 
cross of Calvary the swelling tide of absolute justice met by 
the heaving billows of etemid love, and although turgid at first 
*— stained by Emmanuel's blood-*-there flows from it a river 
pure as crystal, as from the throne of the et^nal One, in 

* See Pliny*8 letter to Trajan. 
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which the most polluted sinner may freely wajsh and be in- 
stantly made clean ! * 

*' How bright these glorified spirits shine 1 (Heb. xii. 23.) 
Whence all their white array ? 
How came they to the blissful seats 
Of eyerlasting day ? 

Lo I these are they from sufferings great, 

Who came to realms of light, 
And in the blood of Christ have wash'd 

Those robes which shine so bright. 

'Mong pastures green he'll lead his flock, 

Where living streams appear ; 
And Gk)d the Lord from ev'ry eye 

Shall wipe off ev'ry tear." 

Hamilton, Hume, and Volney. 

Volney dreamed that he was among the ruins of Palmyra ! 
AH riyers ran into the sea, and yet the sea is still the same; so 
also as respects the revolutions of empires. They rise and fall 
in succession, and each is lost in the vast ocean of eternity. He, 
like Hume, saw nothing but succession of events in phenomena. 
Hence he saw no secret power in any cause at all. But had he 
studied " Daniel," and the minor prophets as well, he would 
have seen at a glance the divine cause of aJl. Where is mighty 
Babylon — ^Tyre and Sidon ? Is not Egypt the basest of king- 
doms still 1 Where is Nineveh, and Cyrus who had been sur- 
named before he was bom ? Where is Greece and Alexander, 
and his fou/r successors as well. Ah ! where is the cruellest 
of all empires, so called Imperial Rome? The toes of the 
Babylonian image were types of her, not as a unity, but as a unity 
divided into ten! and after all, these are dividing and sub- 
dividing without end ! Why so ? " The clay and iron" could 
not possibly unite, as Daniel in vision clearly saw ! His ideas 
were realities (Plato), true ^^reformations (Leibnitz) and after 
aZ?, i, e, the prophecy has been literally fulfilled ! But what of 
that1_ Has not the little horn of Daniel by subjugating three 
of the ten kingdoms — Rome, Lombardy, and Ravenna — made 
Rome, with her iron triple crown, a greater than the first 
mighty Babylon after all? sceptic, '* despise not prophecy." 
Why so ? Because it is written, •* I will overturn— overturn — 
overturn, until He comes whose right it is, and I will give it 
to him." Oujus regni non erit finis I •[• But what of Hume ? 

* See Dr Bonar's beautiful tract, " Believe and Live," which was highly 
approved by Dr Chalmers. A Free Church minister lately said that Dr B. 
had repudiated it. I have a letter under Dr B.'s own hand stating that the 
report is false. 

f I once sent a copy of my tract " Verus" to the present Napoleon (among 
others), and explained by a letter its applicability to him. 1 shewed that his 

F f 
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Descartes first established ideality, next unified it Yiii\i 
materiality by making them both a junction by necessity. 
The Deity is the necessarily active infmite, hence matter is 
infinitely great. He might as well have said that as matter 
is divisible ad infinitum, hence the Deity is also infinitely small 1 
To obviate this, Berkeley said that the substratum of pheno- 
mena is spirit, not matter at all. How little man can know ! 
If we had no other sense than touch — feeling — it would take us 
a million of years to tell the shape of all the curves and angles 
of the smallest molehill ! Eternity would be too short for us 
to tell the size and shape of our Scottish lion couched on 
Arthur's Seat. How little can a limpet ken, and yet how 
tenacious of life ! Hence it has more sense than either Pliny 
the elder, Cicero, or Seneca had. Why so ? It never even 
thinks, as they did, of committing suicide! But what of 
vision ? It extends our knowledge. (See Milton, page 259). The 
fact is, man is finite--— knowledge is infinite ! Hence man is 
free to roam according to St James's royal law of liberty ! 
But perceptions and conceptions, said Hume, are, as Plato said, 
the only realities. Hence the material creation is an illusion^! 
No marvel that he, like Volney and Voltaire, was a sceptic 
He saw nothing in ideas but succession quick as thought, how 
then could he have possibly seen without bodily eyes ejij'power 
in any cause. ^ No secondary cause, no primary cause, hence 
" poor honest'' Hume's rank atheism ! And yet after all 
Hume's scepticism had in it something good, so said Hamilton! 
" The man who gave the whole philosophy of Europe a new 
impulse and direction, and to whom, mediately or immediately, 
must be referred every subsequent advance in philosophical 
speculation, was our countryman — David Hume. In speaking 

uncle had received a divine commission to chastise the European apostasy. 
It did not, it seemed, extend to Kussia, hence the two elements destroyed him. I 
added that he too had a destiny to fulfil ; and proved that his dynasty could only 
stamd if he, hand and.hand with England, should strive to advance the cause of 
truth and liherty hoth at home and ahroad. I advised him to set his own house in 
order, first hy dismissing all Jesuits. This was long before the battle of 
Solferino. I added much more than I choose now to relate. I was charged 
five shillings as the fee of presentation. From many I received thanks. The 
late J. S. More, professor of law, said I had met Bishop Gillis's defence of 
popery at every point, and had ably refuted him. Dr Cunningham and Dr 
Guthrie both said I had done good service to the cause of truth. George 
Gilfillan said that my tract was trenchant, telling as well as convincing. The 
only insult I received was from Mr Gladstone, M.P. He returned my tract, 
with a letter saying, " He never troubled himself with such things.'* I 
apologised for troubling him, saying that I had often corresponded with 
greater than he, viz., Sir Eobert Peel, who on one occasion wrote me three 
holograph pages, dated the day before he resigned his ministry. I concluded 
by saying, " If I had known, as I then knew, that he was a Puseyite, I would 
not have insulted him by sending him a refutation of popery, nor would I have 
put it in his power to have so insulted me. He might,'' I said, *'have put my 
tract in the fire and saved him the expense of postage." 
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of this illastrious thinker, I feel anxious to be distinctly under- 
stood. I would therefore earnestly request of you to bear in 
mind that religious disbelief and philosophical scepticism are 
not merely not the same, but have no natural connection ; and 
that while the one must ever be a matter of reprobation and 
regret, the other in itself is deserving of applause. Both were 
united in Hume, and this union has unfortunately contributed 
to associate them together in popular opinion, and to involve 
them equally in one vague condemnation. They must there- 
fore, I repeat, be accurately distinguished ; and thus though 
decidedly opposed to one and all of Hume's theological conclu- 
sions, I have no hesitation in asserting of his philosophical 
scepticism that this was not only beneficial in its results, but 
in the circumstances of the period even a necessary step in the 
progress of philosophy towards truth. It was requisite in 
order to arouse thought from the lethargy. Men had fallen 
asleep over their dogmatic systems (creeds included ? see 
Dr Chalmers's . words). In Germany, the rationalism of 
Leibnitz and Wolf; in England, the sensualism of Locke, with 
all its-melancholy results, had subsided into established faiths. 
The scepticism of Hume, like an electric spark, sent life 
thlx)ugh the paralysed opinion ; philosophy awoke to renovated 
vigour, and its problems were again to be considered in other 
aspects, and subjected to a more searching analysis. Accepting 
his principles from the dominant philosophies of Locke and 
Leibnitz, and deducing with irresistible evidence these prin- 
ciples to their legitimate results, Hume shewed by the extreme 
absurdity of these results that either philosophy was altogether 
a delusion, or that the individual systems which afforded the 
premises were erroneous or incomplete. He thus constrained 
philosophers to the alternative either of surrendering philo- 
sophy as null, or of ascending to higher principles in order to 
re-establish it against the sceptical reduction. The dilemma 
of Hume constitutes perhaps the most memorable crisis in the 
history of philosophy, for out of it the whole subsequent meta- 
physic of Europe has taken its rise." Sir William proceeds to 
shew the superiority of the Scottish philosophy to all other 
philosophies. How clearly has Hamilton verified all my pre- 
ceding remarks ! From first to last I have shewn that philo- 
sophy, by having divorced herself from revelation, has never 
been able to reach the truth, or answer Pilate's question. What 
is truth ? If, therefore, I have even only suggested something, 
however little, which may give to the young minds of my 
readers a proper direction to their thoughts, I shall feel myself 
amply repaid for my trouble. The exercise has been so profit- 
able to myself that if I had only now to begin this review I 
would, as I think, have written it far more to my own satisfac- 
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tion, and more worthy of my readers' acceptation. It has, I 
admit, been composed hurriedly, and printed sheet by sheet as 
hurriedly from the first scroll. Of one thing I feel certain, 
yiz., that the cause of true religion has not been injured, if it 
has not been advanced, by anything herein. If this review 
shall meet with anything like favour in a certain quarter, this 
will encourage me to proceed with my Institutes, the subject of 
which is "the Unity of Divine Truth" in the Bibfe. Ah! 
there is more in the Bible, as well as " in heaven and hdl, than 
philosophy has ever dreamed of." 

Religious Liberty. 

First. — England. — My preceding scroll would be imperfect 
were I not to touch this lofty theme. An Englishman has in 
him the blood of the Saxon. The name Saxon is a derivative, 
{.e. it means the ten sons of Isaac, who had been located among 
the cities of the Medes (Wilson). They multiplied. Hence 
the names Danube, Don, Dneiper, &c., after the river Sordan, 
They ultimately overwhelmed the Roman empire, and divided 
it into ten states. Hence they still ** possess their enemies* 
gates!" Saxon blood lives in every European potentate. 
God divided the nations according to the '' number of the 
tribes of Israel ! " Hence Alfred's hundreds and tens. Hence 
also the ** Chiltem hundreds " to this very day ! Ah ! was not 
Moses far-sighted % His clear organic eye only saw from mount 
Pisgah the promised land as near at hand; but his mental 
eye could reach even to the end of time ! This was what I call 
Mosaic inspiration. I think it, yea, I must think it, I cannot 
deny it, say what any foolish Colenso will. It was the same 
with all his retrospective glances ; even the foolish Colenso knows 
well what I mean. It was the same with all the prophets ; 
they were like unto Moses, i, e. not one of their eyes was dim ! 
But ah ! a greater prophet than even Moses was He who died 
on Calvary. He knew all things absolutely from the begin- 
ning, yea, from first to last. Why so ? He was before all 
things, and by him all things exist ! No marvel that St John, 
like unto Daniel, saw in a vision '* things which were about to 
come to pasa" " The powers that be are prdained of God, 
whether it be a mad Pharaoh, or a cruel and bloody Nero, or 
a Napoleon, as the mistaken arbiter of his own '' destiny," or 
a pious and loving Victoria, by the grace of God ! No marvel 
that a /r€e-bom Englishman, like St Paul, glories in his un- 
bought liberty; in Rome its cost was «*very great." How 
different was this from the law of Moses anent circumcision! 
A stranger received it gratis. ** Freely ye have received, hence 
freely give." So also said St Paul — ^he and Peter held office 
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' not for filthy lacre's sake/' Bot still after all an Englishman 
has no right to boast of his religious liberty. Why so ? He 
only has it by statutory law, i.€. by tol£RA.tion! To me 
this is a hateful word. I, a proud Scotsman, cannot thole, 
brook, or tolerate it^ hence I ignore it. No Englishman can 
forget the burnings at Smithfield, and those human sacrifices 
which were so often fastened to a stake or cross. Hence Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer, and many, too many such. An un- 
ofiending Baptist was the laat martyr — (See Neil! 8 History of 
the Puritans). How strong is the diabolical power of prejudice. 
I remember of Baptists being pelted at Canonmills, and it is 
only a few weeks ago that they were pelted on our western 
coast by the ochlocracy, i.«. a vile and vulgar mob ! We are so 
ignorant, said Seneca, that we know not the origin or the 
meaning of our religious rites ! Hence misconceptions, false 
judgments, and prejudicea Prejudices, as cu8toms,/r8^ sprang, 
not from the father, but from our old mothered side (Philo). 
It is only as a thing of yesterday that the obnoxious test acts 
were repealed ! Before that date every one was bound to 
communicate, sacrifice, as Plato said, at the public altars of the 
state, and that under severest penalties. So late as the reign of 
the bloody Mary, the penalty was '* burning at the stake ;" so 
late, that is within our own remembrance, the penalty was 
five pounds per month. Dr Candlish has justly named this '' a 
desecration of the sacrament." Church rates are vile remnants 
of those laws called custom, — consuetude. Cobbet shewed that 
tithes or priestly emoluments had been at first devised for a 
general good, i.e, one part for the priests, one part for the poor, 
the remainder for upholding the churches. What ! is a lordly 
bishop so poor that he cannot spare even his *^ old rotten rags'' 
(see Jeremiah in his dungeon) to serve as pew dusters ? Or 
do they *^ sit up so late at e^en " that all their waxen candles 
are to their sockets clean burnt out ? May be this is the cause 
why Puseyism is so rare, else it would be triumphant ! The 
curates are so very poor that they cannot afford to supply waxen 
tapers to light up " Puseyite altars." Mummeries all, as my 
Lord John Russell lately said. Not so, replied his priest, for 
aU those things were done under his own eye, and seemingly 
with his consent ! Toleration ! If Englishmen had but farth- 
ing candles, even rushlights in their hearts, they would never 
more speak, far less tolerate that servile and hateful word. 
Why so ? Because they would by the irresistible /orce of their 
moral sense blot all such statutes out of their statute book ! 
The Church of England I Was it not itself a glorious revolu- 
tion act (1688) % And yet, after all, who does not see that it 
is not by might nor by power that any church can possibly be 
established? Why so? Because it is only **by my Spirit, 
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saith the Lord" Creeds! I have already spoken of them; 
hence only one thing I shall here reiterate; i.e, the English 
Church, by one great omission, has nearly wrought out her own 
fidl. She had taken it as for granted (and why not ?) that the 
Bible is inspired. Hence any foolish Colenso, or even any 
sceptic may deny it, and still retain his bishopric after all ! 
Ah ! where shall we find a perfect church on earth ? If on 
ubif There were only a few names even in the church of 
Sardis, under the episcopate of St John ? No marvel that 
under Origen, Cyprian, and other holy fathers (?) the great 
apostasy had set in. Clement of Rome was one of the best of 
bishops. Gregory was a greater still. He protested, saying, 
God forbid that, when antichrist is come, he should find that 
which was his ovm in the prindplea, or even in the titles of 
the priesthood ! Teilullian alone opposed the custom of in- 
fant baptism. Hence, he said, that it was '^ a garment to our 
faith; — ^for the law of baptizing is given, and the form of it 
appointed. Go tea^h, &c., and when to this law, that rule is 
added, except one be regenerated of water and the Spirit, he 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven ; it has bound up 
faith to a necessity of baptism. And therefore all believers 
from thenceforth were baptized," &c. But why should I enlarge? 
Hence I will conclude this section by only one additional 
remark, viz., let any one read 1 Cor. xii., along with the other 
epistles, and say whether Chalmers, Hanna, Caird, and Bums, 
had any just ground for saying that there is no particular form 
of church government enacted in the New Testament ! And 
was not my much respected friend Dr Guthrie right after all. 
He said to me in one of his kindest letters, for I have often 
corresponded with him, that a mixture of the three (Episcopacy, 
Presbyterianism, and Independency), would constitute a far 
better working machine than anything which presently exists 
It Yf Quid free Presbyterians from many things which they are 
obliged to suffer ; and it would free Independents from many 
evils which they are compelled to endure. Every church, 
according to St Paul, had its elders, presbyters, i,e, bishops, as 
well as deacons and deaconesses, along with other helps, &c., 
that all things might be done " decently," the rest, said St 
Paul, " I will set in order when I come." St John survived 
Peter as well as Paul. He it was who founded the trtie 
episcopates. Every church necessarily required a bishop of 
inferior bishops for its presidential head. Hence his letters to 
his own seven churches in Asia, were each addressed to the 
angel — bishop — " star " — of each separate church. Rev. i. 20. 
But after all, if there be no particular "order'' established in 
God's written word, what have all our mighty contentions been 
about ? I shall never forget the words of my late dear friend 
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John Wigham. I would not, notwithstanding all oar /t^8, wish 
to see the Established Church suddenly pulled down. It has 
been useful in its way. It is a bulwark against encroachments 
on our civil liberty, and I am a Quaker after all ! However, 
it must be very plain to all (excepting Hamiltonian imbedlea), 
that every rouping of the goods of dissenters for church rates, 
sends an additional nail into the coffin of church establish- 
ments. 

Scotland, — The word Toleration is an English law term. 
It is not known in Scottish constitutional law. Christianity 
and philosophy were introduced into Scotland, before popery 
was known, by the ancient monks. The seeds of truth and 
its necessary attendant, liberty, were thus sown in our barren 
soil. Popery no doubt at last prevailed, but it never totally 
uprooted them. 

" Whether it be,*' said Hamilton, " that the characteristic genius 
of our nation^ the perfervidum Scotorum ingenium, or other 
causes, certain it is that the reputation for intellectual capacity 
which Scotland has always sustained among the nations of 
Europe, is founded far less on the achievements of her sons in 
learning and scholarship, than on what they have done in 
philosophy proper and its dependent sciencea Scotland pre- 
sented but few. objects for literary ambition, and Scotsmen of 
intelligent enterprise sought in other countries that patronage 
which was denied them at home. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries there was hardly to be found a con- 
tinental university without a Scottish professor. France was 
long the nursery of Scottish talent — the illustrious Cardinal 
du Perron found places in the seminaries of France for a 
greater number of literary Scotsmen than all the seminaries of 
Scotland maintained at home. This was owing to their 
dialectical and metaphysical acuteness, and this they were 
found so generally to possess, that philosophical talent became 
a proverbial attribute of the nation. Such was the literary 
character of Scotland before the establishment of her intel- 
lectual independence, and such has it continued to this day."-* 
(Hamilton, vol. ii. p. 394). The ancient monks took refuge in 
lona's holy isla That man is not to be envied, said Samuel 
Johnson, whose patriotism is not roused when he thinks of the 
plains of Marathon; and whose piety is not kindled when he 
treads on the ruins of lona. No marvel that when Germany 
had its Luther, and Geneva had its Calvin, that Edinburgh 
had its John Knox. Knox had espoused the cause of the 
Reformation. He walked before Wishart (the martyr) 
brandishing a sharp two-edged sword. Yet he of whom it 
was said that he never feared the face of clay, feared the face 
of one^ Cardinal Beaton. Hence he fled, and like Aristotle 
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(whose philosophy he knew well), thought that two sacrifices 
(Hamilton and Wishart) were enough for a time. His first 
policy seemed to be — He that shews fight and then runs away, 
may live to fight another day. He fled to Geneva and served 
under Calvin's ministry. No marvel that Calvin's burning of 
Servetus as an example, warranted him to bum all heretics. 
Hence his proposed bloody law, by which a catholic for the 
first offence (the mass), was imprisonment, for the second, con- 
fiscation of goods ; for the third, death ! Revenge, said Aris- 
totle, is just and honourable. Not to revenge is to be as mean 
as a slave. Still, after all, Knox was a man well suited for 
his times. His biographers have generally suppressed those 
truths which I have noticed, and which had been not without 
influence in the erection and constitution of the Scottish kirk, 
which in part contradicts the articles of her sister church, and 
yet both alike have been unalterably fixed and sanctioned 
by the State ! Hence those bitter fruits — Erastianisxn and 
Moderatism. Hence its Calvinistic creed. Hence also those 
clerical roupings of dissenters' chattels for non-payment of 
ministers' stipends, which are not only a shame and disgrace to 
all concerned, but also totally at variance with the word of 
truth. (See Philo on Moses, and St Paul, on Christ's new law 
of love, both formerly quoted). No marvel that these illegal 
roupings led to the Disruption of 1843. (See my history of the 
** Ministers' Stipend Tax, and its vindication by Verus," price 
one shilling.) Consistency! Did not Duncan McLaren and 
Thomas Russell, on 14th Oct. 1836, as voluntaries, vote for the 
extension of this obnoxious tax over the Southern Districts ? 
And did not the same Thomas Russell go to jail rather than 
pay it ? Yea, did not the same Duncan M'Laren lately say 
that he had no part in misleading our Free Church Erastian 
Lord Advocate, when his lordship carried through the Act of 
1861 ? This is what is called Whig consistency ! (See p. 44 
of said " History.") 

Dissenters. 

Why should Dissenters be despised, seeing that they are 
the fairest jewels in Victoria's crown? They and the evan- 
gelical portion of the kirk constitute a pure democracy. 
Hence the stand betwixt the two extremes of general society, 
i, e. the aristocracy and oligarchy on the one hand, and the 
ochlocracy on the other. Their moral influence is prodigious, 
yea, so great, that they are the only true conservators of the 
public peace, i. e. ** they are the salt of the earth," for whose 
sakes it is preserved. (See Philo's lamentation " when a good 
man dies.'') Ah ! shall it ever be that even ''gospellers" will 
yet love righteousness 1 And why not ? Truth is only relative, 
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says philosophy (Mansell). No, said Christ, my law is moral, 
t. e, absolute, hence imperative I Yea, said St Paul, should 
an angel from heaven teach otherwise, let him be accursed. 
Hence, let all pious Dissenters pay their taxes for conscience 
sake, even as Christ paid the tribute- money, ** rather than 
offend/' And yet, said St Paul, your way is clear, i. e. hold 
no communion with an " extortioner," even although he be a 
clerical auctioneer, or a clerical stock-broker. Why so ? 
** That he may be ashamed." The moral force of truth, said 
Philo, accomplishes more than war can do, i. e. it is irresistible ! 
And yet, after all, I love to hear the village church's bell. It 
calls all men to prayer. But are you not a Baptist and a 
Dissenter as well ? True, but what of that ? I could name 
one Baptist church which was blown to atoms at one sitting. 
I could also name another which was by a like cause regularly 
divided. The question was. Had a church in the North a right 
to celebrate the Lord's Supper without the presence of a pastor? 
Yes, said some ; others said that it was downright heresy. 
So said one who was vested with great authority. Hence he 
put on his hat and exclaimed, '^AU who are of my opinion 
follow me." A goodly number followed and adjourned to M — to 
House. I lately met their senior pastor, and I said to him, 
Dear sir, you are a pope. Why so ? Because you think that 
after the blessing is asked by all, priestly hands alone can dare 
to break the sacramental bread, t. e. consecrate it. Do not the 
disciples " divide it among themselves," after they have unitedly 
blessed it, t. e. asked the blessing 1 The truth is, in every 
dissenting church there is no mean qv/x/ntv/m et quale of 
popery. The tares grow along with the wheat everywhere. 
However, there is this difference betwixt that which is estab- 
lished, and that which is not. A dissenting church is FREK, 
an established church, whether it be very good or very bad, is 
not. Walker of Dublin carried Ma principle of unity out and 
out. If any one dared to differ with him, instant separation 
followed as of course. No marvel that Walkerism means 
division and subdivision, ad infinitum, i, e, no church. Love 
is the absolute ; now we only know in part, hence the law of 
mutual forbearance in non-essentials, according to St Paul. 
*' I would rather not eat flesh while the world lasts, than cause 
my weaker brother to offend ;" and yet even teetotalism may 
be carried to an extreme, and thereby become a cloak to cover 
selfishness and hypocrisy, as I could easily prove. Councillor 

, once a president of " the association," kept a bottle for 

his own private use ! He one forenoon offered it to a brother 
councillor, who civilly rejected it. St Paul's general rule was 
this, let your moderation " in all things " be known unto all 
men — "the Lord is at hand." 
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" No Bishop no King. 



>» 



This requires explanation. There were no true bishops when 
Henry VIII was king. The next was bloody Mary, of Roman 
Catholic celebrity, and after her Elizabeth, of more glorious 
memory, yet even she was an Absolutist. True it was she had a 
woman's fault — that is, she was a self-willed Queen. Her bishops 
were not true to her. But where there are true bishops there the 
people are certain to enjoy their " divine claim of right," as by 
law established. Hence our constitutional Queen ! The legal 
fiction is most beautiful, '* Our king or queen can do no wrong." 
Hence the ministers of the Crown are liable to be impeached 
when they do any ill thing. They once did a very vile trick, 
when they like Joseph secreted their "divining cup" in the 
Westminster Assembly's half filled 8(zck. All skilled in tithes 
know what I mean. The clergy, like rogues, retained that cup. 
Hence out of it they love to drink their royal wine. Rev. xvii. 2. 

Again, Scotland had her Queen Mary of Catholic renown. 
John Knox admonished her. After Damley's murder she 
married his murderer ! This could not be tolerated, hence she 
fled, and the beautiful Mary fell a victim to Elizabeth's cruel 
jealousy. Hence James of Scotland was crovmed England's 
king. " No bishop no king" was all his cry ! A poor Scotch 
presbyter was now in his English eye unfit company for his 
lord bishops, alias his courtly gentlemen ! He too', like Henry, 
was a '* Defender of the Faith," and hence his " Book of Sun- 
day Sports," the very leaves of which are " evergreens." His 
son Charles was also an absolutist. No tru^ bishop had duly 
admonished him ; hence a Dominie Cromwell -was sent to 
teach him the tru>e meaning of the words " jus divinum," which 
he had misinterpreted by calling it " the right divine to govern 
wrong. ' The sworded Presbyterians betrayed and sold their 
king ! Cromwell cruelly beheaded him ! Hence, like Napoleon, 
he waded through a sea of blood. Hence with a " no bishops" 
cry he did as a tyrant reign ! How unlike was all this to David, 
whose sweet songs Cromwell and his men did so often with their 
, polluted lips profane ! Even David's heart smote him when he 
injured the skirt of Saul. It again prompted him to send back 
to Saul his spear! David reasoned face to face with the Lord's 
anointed ! The moral force of truth prevailed. " David imy 
son ! my son ! thou art more righteous than I ; by this I know 
that thou shalt yet be king." Thou hast been kind to me, 
swear that thou shalt also be kind to mine / And David sware 
this oath. Even the doubting Carlyle must now admit that 
David was inspired, and that he was a more sound divine than 
that great hero whom he delights to eulogise. Cromwell, as I 
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have said, was an absolutist. Hence, like the first Napoleon, 
his reign was soon cut short. All of them, like Cyrus, had 
their personal commissions from the Lord. They unknowingly 
fulfilled God's purposes — " man's cruel hand is God's i*ighteous 
sword." The people soon brought back their own legitimate 
king. The second Charles was a hypocrite. His bishops flat- 
tered him. Hence he severely punished the Presbyterians, and 
by his cruelty drove the Covenanters politically mad. True, 
they were victorious at Drumclog, but they were vanquished at 
Bothwell Bridge, and last of all they were utterly destroyed on 
KuUion Green I Hence the bishop*s thumbikins and iron 
boots I Hence the murder of young Guthrie and the good 
Argyle ! The Covenanters erred when they excommunicated 
their king and sought to establish *'the covenant" by the 
sword : Matt. xxvL 52, " The wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God." Yet after all out 6f evil God brought 
forth good. The covenanters sowed the seeds of political 
liberty, and watered them with their blood. We now recline 
under our constitutional tree and enjoy its pleasant fruits. The 
last of our absolutists was King James the Second. He was a 
mad Catholic. William and Mary quickly dethroned him. 
Who has not heard of the battle of the Boyne ? The people 
had become intelligent. This was all owing to our parish 
schools. Hence by the moral force of truth the people's 
"divine claim of right'* was by just law established, and hence 
by our glorious revolution settlement, we have a ** constitutional 
queen," who by law is declared to be infallible ; that is, " she 
can do no wrong," Hence we must blame not her, but her 
ministers, for all our city's ills. What they have done they 
can as easily imdo. I have thus shewn that our governors 
committed a fatal error when they put into the Presbyterian 
dominant church militant's hands a sharp two-edged sword. 
That which cuts the people's fingers to-day, may to-morrow as 
easily cut my lord's ! No church even by law established, dares 
by God's law to wear a sword. This constituted the grand 
error of the Papacy. She hath watered the earth with blood ! 
Its veritable hilt is still in Rome. Its sharp point turneth 
every way. It denounces men's names from every altar ; next 
day they are assassinated I What means that priestly cry ? 
Ye millions keep your powder dry, and bide your time ! as 
said by a priestly Jesuit, certainly not by command of " his 
Lord God the Pope." If so, the worse for him. 
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Infallibility. 

To my Old Friends the Catholics, to whose votes I owed my 
Election as a Civic Councillor of Edinburgh, 

You say that the Pope is infallible. This notion is more 
injurious to him than it is to his Cardinals and Bishops. They 
are not responsible for any one of the evil things which they 
do. Yet all the obloquy necessarily falls on the Pope's head. 
He is thus held responsible for every evil which is done under 
the sun. Is this fair or just ? Certainly not ; who then should . 
be held responsible for every crime ? Is it not the instigators 
and perpetrators of the same? Every pious Catholic must 
admit that I have hit the nail upon the head. Hence it is your 
bounden duty to ignore every priest who utters or proclaims a 
priestly curse. " Bless and curse not/' thus saith the Lord. 
Again it is written, '^ Thou shalt not kill ; ye know that no 
murderer hath eternal life." Hence abominate all secret 
societiea Let not your hands be stained with blood/ 

I have shewn you that a constitutional king or queen is far 
better even than a Pope. The Pope you say is infallible, and 
yet he often in olden times made many and ^eat mistakes. 
You surely cannot justify the burning of Jerome, Huss, 
Hamilton, and Wishart ! You cannot justify the massacre on 
St Bartholomew's Eve. Neither can I> as a Protestant, justify 
the murder of Cardinal Beaton, Servetus, and Archbishop 
Sharpe, or justify the tortures the bishops inflicted with thum- 
bikins and iron boots ! The truth is, that the Jesuits of every 
age, whether they were Protestant or Catholic, have been the 
enemies of all true religion. When the Jesuits were banished 
from France, the Pope expelled them from his shores, and even 
suppressed the " Society of Jesus" as being the disturbers of the 
public peace. They are the secret enemies of the Church of 
Rome, in the same way as our city clergy are enemies of the 
Scottish Kirk. Hence let us all unite. 

Our loving Queen Victoria is by our glorious constitution 
more infallible even than the Pope ! That is, she " can do no 
wrongy Her councillors, her bishops, and her ministers, are 
respectively responsible for every evil that we suffer from mal- 
administration. Hence let us all act constitutionally. Those 
who represent us in parliament, or in the city council, who 
shall refuse to pledge, must instantly be turned out. For my 
part, I ignore all foreign domination. " Non-intervention*' is 
now a "** Catholic term." Hence each city and each church 
must be le^ifree to manage its own concerns. 
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The Queen. 

Would that all foreign Absolutists would learn a lesson from 
our beloved Queen. Would that they beheld her even in 
mourning weeds attired, and yet not more humble nor more 
modest than she was wont to be, when wending her way on 
foot along the skirts of her sweet Balmoral hills — to her sad 
memory ever dear — and entering with solemn step her lowly 
Scottish House of Prayer, that she might east her Royal Crown 
before her loving Saviour's feet ! Her sweetest notes of praise 
commingle with those of the humblest of the poor. It is the 
Scottish Sabbath morn — their hallowed day of rest ! Who can 
deny that we see in Her that humble piety which is the best 
test of faith, as well as the best ground for " assured confidence 
and hope ? " Her highest expectation is to obtain a better, yea, 
a crown that never more shall fade ! '^ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for tlmrB is the kingdom of the just" Her works? 
These are her labours of never-ceasing love. Her faith ? Her 
wisely bestowed charity — ^fruits of grace — ^praise her in all our 
gates. But she, too, mourns and weeps 1 Yet the beloved of 
her soul is not dead — ^he only sleepeth in his silent bed of rest. 
He died in Aope that they who sleep shall wake to *'live and 
reign with their victorious Heai"* What consolation this 
for our widowed Queen ! What consolation this for even the 
poorest of her bereaved poor, who have been left forlorn to 
mourn and weep alone ! 

Alberto Principi optimo sapientissimo Consorti ViCTORiiE 

BrITANNIARUM ET HiBERNIJE PR-fiSTANTISSIM^ 

Begins. 
Quia ego vivo et vos vivetis. 

Requiescit in Pace. ^ 

* Prince Albert's last Hymn iwas, it is said — 

*' Rock of ages oleft for me.'' 
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ThefoUowing is a copy ofvoluxt Mr Combe referred to in his secoiid letter : — 
Sir Walter Sgoit and the Rotal Phtsical Society 

This Society, in 1828, having resolved to elect Sir Walter an honorary 
member, deputed two of their presidents to present the diploma. Dr Cohin 
and I accordingly arranged a meeting with Sir Walter at his house in 
Shandwick Place. When we arrived at the house we found everything in 
disorder. At the door were several ancient pieces of armour, and the 
furniture was ready for removal. After waiting a few minutes we saw Sir 
Walter hasting along Princes Street, with his grey hazel stick in hand, and 
aflter^the u^ual introduction, we were conducted into the dining-room. Dr 
Cohin, being an Englishman, had requested the honour of delivering the 
address. He said : — '* Scotland can boast of many illustrious names, re- 
nowned in science and art, but in the galaxy of literature there is one star 
whose brilliancy outshines all others — that star is Sir Walter Scott." Sir 
Walter bowed, smilinp. My friend continued, and after expressing some 
very appropriate sentiments, presented the diploma. Sir Walter received 
it, ana, holding the roll in his right hand, replied, — " When I got your 
letter at first, £ was at a loss to understand what connection I £ul with 
physic, but when I found that the discussions in your society are not con- 
fined to medical science, but embrace all the range of science-physics in 
general, I at once saw that I might have some little claim to the honour 
which has been conferred,** and in a lower and more solemn tone of voice, 
he said, — " If I have been able by my writings to soothe one friend over- 
whelmed with melancholy, to which, alas ! aU are more or less subject, or 
if I have been able to make one sick man for a moment forget his pain, or 
if I have but furnished light entertainment to beguile the otherwise idle 
hour, I have been amply rewarded for my labour. And, gentlemen (press- 
ing the diploma to his breast), I highly prize this honour conferred on me, 
fur it is not a small honour to be a member of a societv which can boast of 
having on its roU of members the illustrious names of a Brougham and a 
Macintosh. I accept this diploma with much regard, and sh^ lay it up 
in my repositories as a memorial of this honour sent me." 

Sir Walter then apologised for the awkward reception he had given us, 
as everything in the n)om was in disorder, but he said, " I have just hobbled 
down from the Parliament House to meet you, and to arrange for my instant 
departure from town, for I could not brook that a single blade of grass 
should wither during my absence from Abbotsford." Sir Walter then 
entered into familiar conversation, and took leave of us in so kindly a manner, 
that the memory of it can never be effaced from my mind. 

The above is valuable, in so far as it gives Sir Walter's estimate of his 
writings, and the delicate allusion to his own misfortunes is truly pathetic. 

Sir Walter's love for Abbotsford, so beautifully expressed in nis own 
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words, shews how deeply he was impressed with the taste and feeUngi of 
the ancient masters, oic Horace— 

** I often wished I had a farm, 
A decent dwelling snng and warm ; 
A garden, and a spring as pnre 
As crystal, running by my door ; 
Besides, a little ancient groTe 
Where at my leisure I might rove. 
The gracious gods, to crown my bliss 
Hath granted this, and more than this. 
I have enough in my possessing, 
'Tis well I ask no greater blessing, 

Hermes ! than remote &om strife 

1 have and hold them for my life." 

Are you with tranquil easy pleasure bless'd. 
Or after sunrise love an hour of rest — 
If dusty streets, the rolling chariot's noise 
Or if the neighbouring tavern's midnight joys 
Deb'ght thee not, by my advice retreat 
To the calm raptures of a rural seat.'* 

The great Roman orator had his Tuscolan villa, and Plinj &eqaently 
expresses the pleasure he enjoyed in rural retirement. Thus, writing to 
Tacitus, he says, '' Certainly you will laugh (and laugh you may) when 1 
tell you that your old acquaintance has turned sportsman, and has taken 
three noble boars. What ! (methinks I hear you say with astonishment) 
Pliny! Even he. However, I indulge, at tlie same time, my beloved 
activUyj and whilst I sat at my nets, you would have found me, not with 
my spear, but my pen^ by my side. 1 mtised and wroUf being resolved if I 
returned with my bands empty, at least to come home with mj papers JuU. 
Believe me, this mode of studying is not to be despised ; you cannot con- 
ceive how greatly exercise contributes to enliven the imagination. There 
is, besides, something in the solemnity of the venerable woods with which 
one is surrounded, together with that ato/uZ sUence (how true) which is 
observed on these occasions, that strongly inclines the mind to meditation. 
For the future, therefore, let me advise you when you hunt to take along 
with you your pen and paper, as well as your basket and bottle, for be 
assured you will find Minerva as fond of traversing the hills as Diana. 
Farewell.'* Again writing to Babius, whose friend, Tranquillus, was seeking 
to purchase a farm, he says, — " There are several circumstances attending 
this little villa which are extremely suitable to his taste, the convenient 
distance from Rome, and the very few acres of land around it, which is 
just enough to amuse, but not employ him. To a man of the studious turn 
that Tranquillus is, it is sufficient if he has but a small spot to relieve the 
mind and divert the eye, where he may saunter round his grounds, traverse 
his single walk, grow familiar with his two or three vines, and count his 
little plantations. I mention these particulars to let you see how much he 
will be obliged to me, as I shall to you if you can help him to the purchase 
of his little box, so agreeable to his taste, upon terms which he shall have 
no occasion to repent.*' Again, to Fomponius Bassus, — '^ I had the pleasure 
to hear from our common mends that you support the dignity of ease in 
your agreeable retirement as becomes a man of vour distinguished wisdom, 
that you mix exercise with contemplation, and learned conferences with 
much reading ; in a word, that you are daily increasing that glorious fund 
of knowledge you already possess. Our youth and manhood we owe to 
our country, but our deolming years is due to ourselres ; as the laws, there- 
fore, seem to suggest, which resign us up to retirement, when we are 
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arrived beyond oar sixtidh year. How do I long for the time when I shall 
enjoy that happy mvilege I When my years will justify my following the 
example of your honourable retreat I When my retirement shall not be 
deemed indolence but repose." But the most beautiful description of 
Pliny's retreat, its locality, and picturesque appearance is to be found in his 
long letter to ApoUinaris, and which would incline us to think that on 
drawing out the plan of Abbotsford, Sir Walter had had in his eye Pliny s 
magnificent Tusculan Villa as the pattern. Pliny's taste for hearing old 
stories seems very much like that of Sir Walter, — " K, says Pliny, you 
were to come here and see the numbers of old men who have lived to be 
grandfathers and great grandfathers, and hear the stories thej can entertain 
you with, of their ancestors, you would fancy yourself bom in some former 
age." Then there was the Tiber and the surrounding hills, and the villa 
itself with its porch and terrace embellished with various figures. The 
"grand dining-room'* must have been magnificent, and the whole of 
the structure, with its baths and heating apparatus, seems to have been so 
splendid that it must have been more like a palace than a country seat. It 
was built or finished by its owner, who says, — " I here enjoy a more pro- 
found retirement. All is calm and composed ; which contributes no less 
than its clear aif and unclouded sky, to that health of body and cheerful- 
ness of mind which I particularly enjoy here. And may the gods continue 
that happiness to me and that honour to my vUla.'* (Hence I called my sweet 
villa, because of its beautiful locality, " Jordan Cottage." Jordan bum 
runs betwixt my garden and Canaan.) 



Sir Waltbr Scjott and the "Scottish Union" Insurance Company. 

I afterwards had both social and private intercourse with Sir Walter 
Scott. On the first social occasion, forty of the elite of our city sat dovm to 
dinner. The company consisted of Admiral Milne, Mr Ilenderson, then 
Lord Provost, Mr Spittal, afterwards Sir James, the Aitchisons and Allans, 
Mr Hotchkis, W.S., Mr Black, now M.P., Mr F. Howden, Mr R. B. Blyth, 
Dr M 'Lagan, &g. Sir Walter was in high glee, and filled the chair. He 
entertained us with so many old saws and modern instances, that he set the 
table on a continual ** roar, ' until high twelve had struck. He seemed to 
delight in stating paradoxes. He did not utter one unseemly joke. " I 
will now, if you please, said he, state a paradox, strange but true. The 
Tweed liELteiy set fire to Abbotsford ; solve it if you can." All were silent 
for a time. Gentlemen, said he, "di'e ye gi'e in?" Yes, yes, ytbb our 
reply. Then, said he, I must solve my own riddle myself. The truth is, 
that I was lately making an addition to Abbotsford. A quantity of lime- 
shells had been stored in an outhouse. The Tweed overflowed its banks 
and rose higher than it was known to have ever done before. The water 
slaked the lime, and strange to relate, it thus set the outhouse (m fire, and 
it was with difficulty that Abbotsford was saved! Gentlemen, this cir- 
cumstance teaches a very plain lesson. See to it that your own houses are 
insured. Sir Walter proposed the health of many, adding always some- 
thing amusing and appropriate. For example, after speaking at some 
length of the medical profession, and the medical school of Edinburgh, he 
proposed the health of Dr M'Lagan, adding emphatically, " now no day 
light," gentlemen. The doctor, after returning thanks, said, during an 
earlier part of the evening, Sir Walter stated to us a paradox which none 
of us could solve. On reflecting over it, it now appeared to him no paradox 
at all ; it was a thing in itself most natural. It was an act of pure revenge 
as justified by the law, I mean the lex talionis. The Tweed had set^/?rc to 
Abb<^tsford, seeing Sir Walter had set fire to all the rivers in Scotland. 
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The gaesiB roae and Tocifenled, bat before ntdng down, bowed to tiie 
chair. Sir Walter tiien rose, returned the bow, and aUoiUy resamed his 
seat. We had only one song from our W. S. (flotehkieVand it was ennc 
with ezqniate taste, bat it was hr inferior to that of W jlie*8 " Ewie wr 
the crooked hcMiL'' Bat what of that? Sr Walter was so fall of instrao- 
tiTO sentiments and entertainii^ anecdotes, that we were ef&i independent 
oi moae, and thos we spent the lire long night. I haTO said that Sr 
Walter, while he r»nembered the great, he did not forget the swtaU, 
Hence he rose and said, gentlemen, I mast now propoee the health of the 
mriginator of oar National Institation, and in d<nng so, he said ssTeral 
things which were ra^er flattering, bat not dishonoaring to me. I was 
so taken by sarprise that I knew not what to say in making my reply. 
At last, I sammoned ap all my energies, and said off hand :— ^t was trae 
that I had been the inyentor and oii^nator of the Scottish Union Insur- 
ance Comnany. It had sprang, not Iulo Pallas oat of a great^ bat oat of a 
small heacL Bat what ot that ? Seeing had it not b^ for & Walter, 
the greatest of oar Scottish Insarance Companies woald never haye been 
constitated. Sir Walter was jastly styled the Wizard of the North, for by 
his wntgJA^l influence, matchless tact, and eloquence, he had stilled all that 
storm of contention which had so nearly dissolved our great first general 
meeting and which had as nearly drowned our company when it was 
swimming in its abyss, and struggling with the breakers, as in a case of 
life and death, even for its veiy existence. I therefore disclaimed all real 
merit in the case. Still, gentlemen you owe a debt of gratitude, which you 
never can repay. That debt is due not to me. It is due to our illustrious 
diairman. Sir W alter Scott. The company again rose and vociferated, and 
Sir Walter- again bowed his acknowledgement of the compliment. He 
soon after vacated the chair. The company stood up and cheered as he 
slowly and with dignity retired. 

It may not be uninteresting to my reader to hear another anecdote con- 
cerning this highly gifted man. I had written a letter by the desire, and 
hence in the name of our Lord Provost, to the Duke ofBucdeuch, offering 
his grace the honour of " governor." No answer was returned until the 
day which preceded the day of our advertised general meeting The 
provost then said, " although his grace had dedin^ I am sure Sir Walter 
Scott will not refuse." The provost accordingly wrote to ^ Walter a 
holography, f. was the bearer. Mr Falconer and I first called on Sir 
Walter's printer (Ballant^e), and we three waited on Sir Walter at his 
house in Castle Street Sir Walter read the prospectus twice over. The 
principle, said he, is so good that it must succeed. Yea, the more I think 
of it, I see that it cannot but succeed. Still I h&Ye cne rule which, in all 
matters of importance, I never dispense with. That is, " I must sleep and 
waken on it, therefore call to-morrow morning, and I will give you my 
answer." We called as appointed. Sir Walter gave a gracious reply. 
The scheme is in itself so gooa, that I not onlv accept the office of governor, 
but I will this day, with pleasure, ^rsoniul^ countenance the general 
meeting. It well deserves mj aid, seemg that it is a national undertaking. 
We reported progress to our committee. A list of directors was instantiy 
framed. The provost was a high Tory, so also were the rest. Hence the 
list was one and the same. This vexea me. Falconer and I privately con- 
cocted one of our own. There was in it a sprinkling of our good fnends, 
the Whigs, and still Falconer was a high Tory, ^e Lord Provost pre- 
sided at the meeting, which numbered at least one thousand. Sir Walter 
said, ''sit you beside me. I fear it will be a stormy meeting." The 
provost proposed that his list should be read. No said K. B. BWth, " the 
meeting have the right of election." Mr Adam Black, now M.P., and 
others, supported Mr Blyth's opinion. The noise and yelling baffled all 
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descripdon. I said to Sir Walter, now is ywxt tune, Hheare is raj listw It 
eontaiDs the names of all the chief speakers. Sir Walter then said, thafs 
just what's wanted. " Gire it me, and I will soon qoell this horrid oproar. 
Oar tactics most be divide el \3inee, divide el impera" Sir Walter rose to 
his feet No one required to cry oot silence. He then said, Gentlemot, 
many men of many minds is a common saying. The speakers are all 
oorre^ for certainly the meeting has the inherent right of election ; henee 
no one has any right to control its action, I at least haTc no soch desire. 
I only claim the right of stating my opinion. Some one, said Sir Walter, 
most necessarily propose a list, for how else is it possible that a meeting 
•ach as this can Tote as at an election. Some may be shareholders, some 
not; after carrying oot his argument to its fuU lengtl^Sir Walter said, 
perhaps the meeting would alluw him to mention the names he had on his 
paper. Sir Walter s list was carried by instant acclamation. It contained 
the names of every opposition leader. I priyately destroyed the provost's 
paper. The Insurance Company having been constituted, the n{Nroanon8 
meeting was dismissed. All were contented I The contract of this com> 
pany reached from my chambers* to the bottom of Elder Street. The 
original shares of one pound each, now sell at two pounds ten shillings. 
The shareholders certainly owe me a day in harvest, according to Provost 
Henderson's promise. 

On another occasion, a feast similar to the last occurred. Admiral Milne 
was in the chair ; Sir Walter sat at his right hand. Sir Walter seemed 
depressed with melancholy. He seldom spoke. The Admiral was too 
blunt, even for a sailor. Captain Dickson, whose name will appear in my 
pre&ce, would have fought all his battles over again. Our Admiral was 
content to see that each man had provision enough, and that each one at 
the table simply did his duty, in each separate club, i.e. by helf^ng each 
himself, or may be his next neighbour. On the former occasion Sir Walter 
shook his maney and exhibited all that native dignity which is manifested 
in the Scottish (heraldic) lion — ^rampant. On the latter occasion he was 
the same Scottish lion — ooachant. He was, as a litereUeur and poet, at all 
times Scotia's unicorn. No marvel that Sir Walter's works have still the 
power to instruct as well as to enchant, and maybe suffice to beguile an 
otherwise idle hour. But why any idle hours ? An idle hour is a paradox. 
** Why stand ye all the day idle ? '* so says the parable. Hence even at the 
eleventh hour enter into the master's vineyard, and each shall get one 
penny. What ! a whole day's wage for a single hour ? Tea ; have I nut 
a right to do as X will with what is mine own? Hence every one 
alike received his penny. Ah ! many that seem Jirst shall be last, and 
the last shall be first. ** For while the lamp holds on to bum, the 
greatest sinner may return" to do hla first duty. Is it not light as well 
as easy f Hence 

" Work while it is called to-day ; 
Work, the years pass fast away ; 
Work with body, work with brain ; 
Work lest life be given in vain ! " 

Duty I fear God, and keep his commandments ; this, from first to last, is, 
said Solomon, the (whole) duty of man. At first, Ood said, " The just 
shall live by faith ; at the tasty he also said the same. This is the com- 
mand of God that ye believe in, and hence have life through, his name. 
And his commandments are not grievous. Why so? The justified shall 
live by faith, i. e. in that which is the Christian's certiun hope (Heb. x. 37). 
Again, did not Sir Walter go far out of his way when he abused and cari- 
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catiired the covenanters (see M^rie) ? Covenanters ? God keeps them as 
''the apple of his eye "I Hence the Bible, from first to last, is a mar- 
vellously true history of true covenanters. Hence also our Scottish motto 
" Nolo me tangeref" Touch me not. 
N.B. Only five or six out of the above forty still survive ! 



THE END. 
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